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LONDON'S NEW SHOW AT THE WHITE CITY. 


LiF GARDENS AND GARDENERS OF JAPAN. 


BY CLIVE 


HOLLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE COLLECTION OF THLE AUTHOR. 


Exhibition in London, which is 

not only the first great Exhibition 
of Japanese art, commerce, and progress 
ever held outside the bounds of the 
Japanese Empire itself, but will be ren- 
dered additionally attractive to Western 
Visitors by reason of the exquisite gardens 
which have been laid out, and the delight- 
ful pictures of Japanese life in many of its 
phases which are being provided, cannot 
fail to arouse an interest in the quaint and 
eflective system of landscape gardening, 
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and the garden workers and flower culti- 
vators of Japan. 

Already, at the time of writing this 
article, Mr. Isawa, the able superintendent 
of the beautiful Japanese. garden work 
which has been accomplished in the Ex- 
hibition grounds, has provided a charming 
object-lesson, not only of the picturesque- 
ness of a true Japanese garden, but also 
evidence of the skill, resource, and artistic 
instinct of one of the great gardeners of 
Japan. 

In the grounds which were handed 
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over to him for beautifying he has con- 
structed some charming examples of land- 
scape gardening, and in one corner of the 
Exhibition, not far from the Wood Lane 
entrance, has evolved during the last two 
or three months a complete and exquisite 
Japanese garden, with its ancient dwarf 
trees, quaint bridge, miniature lake, 
pagodas and fori7, in which Her Majesty 
the Queen recently expressed herself as so 
greatly interested. 

This garden is by no means the only 
example in England of Mr. Isawa’s skill, 
for he has laid out several others for 
various clients. But it is probably not 
too much to say that this last one, which 
owes so much to his artistic instinct and 
knowledge, is the best and truest type of 
the real Japanese garden to be found in 
Great Britain. 

Most of the trees which figure in this 
example of the Japanese skill for con- 
centration and giving a vast effect in a 
small area have been brought direct from 
Japan, as have also some of the rocks 
which figure so largely in it, as they do 
in the scheme of most Japanese gardens. 
Mr. Isawa has had a wealth of material at 
his disposal, and he has made thé best 
use of selected and re-selected examples 
of trees, plants, and rocks. It is really 
wonderful what an effect of almost illimit- 
able space has been contrived within the 
few hundred square yards of the principal 
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Japanese garden, which stands on the site 
of the old Australian pavilion. There, 
close against a background of mountain 
scenery, are groups of the strange dwarf 
trees beloved by our Japanese visitors— 
trees which, as one irrepressible Briton said, 
‘look like mammoth shaving brushes stuck 
in the ground.” 

Standing on the quaint bridge thrown 
across the miniature lake which is placed 
almost midway from each end of the 
garden, and looking down the vista of 
the tiny waterway with its tree-planted 
banks, it seems as though the few hundred 
feet which lie between one and the end 
wall were at least a quarter of a mile. 
On the island, transplanted from the 
soil of Japan, is flourishing a miniature 
tree of a couple of feet or so in height 
whose age, Mr. Isawa tells us, is upwards 
of two hundred years. And gazing in the 
other direction one obtains another view, 
also spreading with that illusive extensive- 
ness within a confined area which the 
Japanese landscape gardener is so clever 
in suggesting 

In the distance is an archway over 
which already trail the bare and greyish- 
green branches of wistaria trees, but a 
little later, let us hope, to blossom with a 
wealth of mauve-coloured flowers, as they 
do in Japan itself. 

Amid the rocks which lie scattered 
beneath the huge English trees, which 
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still remain standing, and in themselves 
serve to form a useful contrast and assist 
Mr. Isawa in his work, are planted with 
remarkable eye for effect many dwarf 
trees and shrubs in exquisite gradations 
of green,,so placed that the mere shade 
of colour assists in the illusion of distance. 
Even the curves of the paths are con- 
structed with the same object: a sweep of 
gravel gives an impression of distance that 
ismost strange and almost weird. A bush 
ahundred feet away by reason of its colour 
looks as if it were a hundred yards distant. 

Everything, in fact, is in miniature, 
with the result of suggesting what might 
almost be called the colossal. Whether 
the suburban residents who view this 
exquisite garden at Shepherd’s Bush, and 
who pride themselves upon the possession 
of a grass-plot of 20 ft. by 14 ft., will learn 
any valuable lesson, who can say? But 
surely if there was ever a city where the 
Japanese system of landscape gardening 
needs to be applied in its essentials, that 
city is the great metropolis of the British 
Empire, where to have a garden at all 
within a radius of four or five miles of 
Charing Cross indicates either consider- 
able wealth or great good fortune. 
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“Surely gardening, and __ successful 
gardening, is possible to all,” will be the 
comment of not a few who own tiny 
gardens in the great city when they have 
seen the wonderful work of Mr. Isawa 
and his able assistants. But let it be 
remembered that much skill, thought, and 
artistry go to the making of such gardens, 
and that these ancient trees which seem 
to have never grown beyond a stage of 
hoary babyhood are frequently costly 
possessions, 

But to pass to some of the famous 
gardens and gardeners of the Japanese 
Empire itself. When one has had time 
to “find oneself” in Japan, where .every- 
thing is so bewildering and _ topsy-turvy 
to the Western mind, one realises that 
the Japanese garden is different from any 
other in the world. It is beautiful, but 
it is not that alone which causes it to be 
unique. It is quaint, but that quality 
again cannot be considered in itself as 
entirely accountable for the wonderful 
and mysterious charm which it possesses. 
To both the beauty and quaintness there 
appears added a spirit of unusual artistry 
which, though not easily analysed, yet 
one can recognise as existing and being 
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in a large measure responsible for the 
sense of completeness that strikes the 
beholder. 

The best and most beautiful gardens in 
Japan are not necessarily the most famous 
or the most seen. Charming as_ the 
“Garden of the Lake” at Kyoto is, and 
quaint as are the rockery and cascade in 
the Fukiage gardens, for example ; and 
beautiful the wooded garden at Takino- 
Kwiawa, and the garden with its groves 
which surrounds the Kinkaku Temple at 
Kyoto, and many another one could 
mention ; on the outskirts of Ky6td, on 
the Nagasaki hillsides, in the suburbs of 
Kobe and in Toky6 and within the 
precincts of monasteries and the walls of 
the ancient residences of the Shoguns, 
are many gardens which for real beauty 
must be held to rank higher than some 
of the most noted show-places in the 
cities we have named. Behind the high 
walls of many a yashiki or residence of 
a daimto or samurai lie gardens of delight 
hidden alike from the prying eyes of the 
tourist, wayfarer,and even from neighbours. 
Around many of the monasteries are 
wonderful gardens in which the skill and 
labour of the monkish gardeners have 
brought about results of exquisite beauty. 
And beyond the courtyard of many a 
house of lesser rank, which, except for 
a few flowers and bare, lie 
the angle of a 


trees, is 


gardens hidden round 


The lotus pond. 





bamboo fence or of the house itself of 
matchless beauty all unsuspected by the 
passer-by and the world at large. 

The art of a Japanese garden is, as will 
be seen from the pictures illustrating this 
article, in just the same strong contrast 
to the frequent lack of art in an English 
garden of the average type, as is also 
the Japanese system of flower arrange- 
ments when compared with European 
methods. In the gardens of Japan there 
are no masses of bedding plants glaring 
at one in vivid discords of colour; and 
no suggestion of artificial overcrowding. 
The same minute thought that distin- 
guishes Japanese flower arrangements, 
where not a leaf or petal is out of place 
or superfluous, is apparent also in the 
laying out and construction of the garden, 
which indeed is not as a general rule a 
flower garden as Westerners understand 
the term at all. In many cases, indeed, 
the garden contains nothing in the nature 
of a flower bed; in some there is not 
even a flower or a sprig of green to be 


seen. The garden materials consist 
merely of carefully chosen rocks and 
sand—in which case the idea is sometimes 


to create a landscape impression of an 
approach to the seashore over sand 
dunes ; a representation of the borders 
of the inland sea; or a miniature picture 
of some cove or shrine, well known or 
otherwise, of which so many are to be 
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found along the coast. ‘The illusion 
which is thus so skilfully wrought is 
usually beautiful and always interesting. 

The Japanese garden in nine cases out 
of ten is a landscape garden, but in no 
case does the mere matter of the area at 
the disposal of the gardener decide the 
question of its character. Indeed, there 
are Japanese gardens, such as the Imperial 
Gardens at Toky6 and those of some of 
the great yashikis, covering many acres of 
ground, although they are the exception 
rather than the rule. Then there are 
those covering the space of about as many 
yards ; and in each case, to the Japanese 
mind, landscape gardening, which for us 
always seems to imply a considerable 
space to be covered, is possible. With 
us, indeed, almost invariably this par- 
ticular type of gardening calls up a vision 
of widely stretching space, but to the 
Japanese mind it merely infers land- 
scape made correctly to scale, with every 
possibility of effect taken advantage 
of in producing the perfect illusion 
aimed at. 

Of the tiny gardens: of Japan little 
is known to Westerners. They form the 
most curious of all, ‘The most minutely 
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perfect is the toko-nizva or konizwa, of which 
several fine examples have been sent from 
Japan to the Exhibition. These gardens 
are constructed by those or for those 
whose houses are so situated in large 
towns that there is no space for a garden 
plot at all. The gardeners of the soko- 
niwa school have for their garden plot a 
bowl or vessel often no larger than a 
moderate-sized pie-dish, which is some- 
times placed in the foko-noma or raised 
recess in the homes of the poor. In the 
toko-niwa are formed ponds about as large 
as a postage stamp, rivulets as wide as a 
lucifer match, miniature hills with equally 
microscopic houses upon them, whilst 
quaint and tiny plants do duty for forest 
“giants” and pebbles for rocks. ‘There 
will often, too, be a tiny shrine or forit 
as well, to mark some beauty-spot in this 
wonderful minute representation of a 
Japanese landscape of which no salient 
feature is ever omitted. 

Stones, as we have hinted, play a very 
important part in the general scheme of 
many a Japanese garden ; and, indeed, it 
is not until one has come to realise the 
beauty and picturesque possibilities of the 
stones used—natural rocks, and pieces of 
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them either placed by Nature or by man’s 
hand and worked into the plan, not the 
artificial stones and clinkers of an English 
“rock” garden—that the mind of the 
Japanese gardener is revealed. Just as 
it is not until one has learned to feel the 
pictorial possibilities of stones, and the 
fact that they have a character of their 
own, and possess values of shape and 
colour that entitle them to consideration 
and to placing with a due regard for these 
characteristics, that one can hope to 
thoroughly enjoy and appreciate the 
beauty of a Japanese gardener’s work. 
It takes a Western mind some time to 
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of its individual expressiveness of form, 
or suitability for the main object in view, 
And that object is seldom to convey the 
impression of a merely ideal landscape 
or scene, ‘lhe end almost invariably in 
view is to faithfully copy (very often to 
accurate scale) a real landscape, with all 
its natural and artificial beauties, and to 
convey by this miniature copy the effect 
and sentiment that the original was 
calculated to inspire. 

‘The result of patient and skilled labour 
is therefore in a sense rather a picture 
than a mere garden as we understand the 
term, and not infrequently, to those who 











An iris garden, 


learn this ; but until the lesson is learned 
it is the grotesqueness rather than the 
beauty in most gardens that strikes one. 
The spirit of the Japanese race, the 
element of Nature-worship which under- 
lies their religion, permits them to com- 
prehend Nature herself infinitely more 
subtly than do most Europeans. 

To the mind of a Western gardener 
stones generally appear rather in the light 
of something to be eliminated as speedily 
as may be, rather than as something of 
which artistic use can be made. Every 
stone in the beautiful old gardens which 
are to be met with in every town in Japan 
has been chosen by its designer on account 


possess the understanding mind as well 
as the seeing eye, a poem in rocks and 
At all events, to those who have 
seen them the latter claim may be made 
for the wonderful gardens created and 


stones. 


brought to artistic perfection by the 
Buddhist monks of long ago, who not 
only introduced into Japan the art of 
gardening, but by their genius were suc- 
cessful in creating in the gardens of old 
the impressions of joy, beauty, grandeur, 
grimness, strength, or of peaceful charm 
apparently at will. ‘They held the theory, 
too, that at all events it was possible to 
teach high moral lessons by the designs 
of their gardens, and even to convey to 
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Figures made by chrysanthemums trained over wicker-work 


the mind such abstract ideas as Piety, gardens, the designers and makers of 
Chastity, Hope, Content, Unity. which have lang ago passed into that 
One of the most beautiful of such mysterious shadowland from which their 
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beloved ghosts are yet permitted at Bom- 
matsuri once a year to return, is rich 
with those natural water-basins, formed 
by the age-long dripping of water upon 
stones, in which goldfish swim lazily and 
gape hungrily for flies; the stonework, 
green and grey with age and moss and 
weather, In it, too, are miniature hills, 
up which woodland pixies, but no more 
substantial folk, could climb, crowned 
with ancient trees whose size gives no 
idea of their age; long green slopes, 
intermingled with flowering shrubs, and 
rounded boss-like knolls, which are sur- 
rounded by sweeps and spaces of sand 
of palest yellow tint, silky smooth, and 
wandering like the twistings of a tortuous 
stream. ‘These sand spaces, be it noted, 
are not paths, and they must not be 
trodden underfoot. <A footprint, a mere 
speck of alien matter, would spoil them 
in the eyes of the gardener who tends 
them so lovingly, and wipes out every 
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crease aS a woman fain 
wrinkles on her brow. 

In such a garden as we have in mind 
there is an ambient sunshine dwelling; a 
delicate shadow-play of leaves and foliage 
upon the greensward and the sanded 
and a faint distilled scent of 
flowers borne to us on the wings of the 
summer wind. ‘The cicada sings at noon, 
the frogs gurgle at night. All day long 
the dragonflies dart hither and _ thither 
athwart the surface of the tiny ponds and 
rocky water-basins ; and when the sky 
has gone from pale blue to lemon-colour, 
and then again to blue, only darker in 
tone, and is spangled here and there with 
silvery points of light, there will be fire- 
flies glinting fitfully. And at last creeps 
into the garden—night, with its mys- 
terious beauty, making the rocks and 
bushes and trees take on fantastic shapes, 
and the yellow sand patches look like 
wounds in the surface of the blue-grey earth. 
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Figures of Japanese officers before Port Arthur made of chrysanthemums trained over wicker-work 
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But there are also flower gardens in 
Japan—where in due season blossom 
the exquisite sakuranoki, or cherry trees, 
which in delicacy of colour and shape are 
more lovely perhaps than anything Euro- 
pean gardens can show. Some are pink 
flowered; some have the exquisite tints 
of nacre; yet others are of snow-white, 
silvery purity. In spring time it is as 
though the most ethereal masses of snowy 
cloud had somehow become enmeshed in 
the bare, quaint branches. Each grey- 
green sprig has its wealth of beautiful 
flowers. ‘There are no green leaves to 
break up the «mass, and distract the in- 
terest. ‘They come later. But not all 
cherry trees of Japan blossom without 
foliage. ‘he wild mountain cherry comes 
into leaf first. 

Scarcely less beautiful is the wealth of 
blossom in the plum gardens —red, pink, 
and white, which comes a full month 
earlier. And in the month of January (or 
a little later, according to the season) 
Tdky6 crowds throng the To-kai-do, bound 
in happy groups for the Mme-yashiki (plum 
gardens) at Kainata to view the plum trees 
blossoming, and pay visits to the Mme- 
yashiki at Kameido to see the famous 
“sleeping-dragon plums.” 

But the charm of the Japanese garden 
in which flowers form the principal attrac- 
tion is not merely its plum and cherry 
blossom. Along the exgawa (veranda) of 
many a tiny pavilion, over the wooden 
bridges, along the eaves of the chaya (tea- 
house), hang in due season the fruit-like 
bunches of wistaria blossom, the pale lilac 
of which contrasts with the brown and 
weathered woodwork of eaves and beams. 
The peony, iris, and “ morning glory ” also 
play their part in the exquisite adorn- 
ment of such gardens, both public and 
private. 

_And in most Japanese gardens of any 
size in which flowers bloom, and where 
there is water in sufficiency, Hana shobu, 
the flag-like blossoms of delicate mauve, 
deep purple, yellow, and mauve and white, 
are also found in due season. ‘The iris 
(God’s Messenger, as the ancient Greek 


legend has it) comes in the first heat of 


summer to beautify the gardens of Japan. 
Then, later, when the hillsides are 
ablaze with maples in their wealth of 
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gorgeous colouring, the lovely, fragile 
O-Kiku (honourable chrysanthemum ) 
comes to brighten the garden, and shed 
its loveliness of form and colour on all 
around. Ina general way the plants are 
treated much as they are with us, but just 
before flowering they are taken from their 
pots and planted in bold masses of colour 
in the beds which have been prepared for 
them. 

In the training and production of extra- 
ordinary plants, frequently bearing on a 
single one as many as four hundred 
blooms all in perfect condition on one 
day, the Japanese gardener is supreme. 
It is particularly in the Danzogaka 
quarter of Téky6 that one finds the in- 
habitants of a whole street given up to 
the cultivation of the O-Kiku, the gardens 
being fenced off and admission charged 
to view. In this particular district the 
chrysanthemums are many of them most 
curiously trained to form historical figures, 
others taken from the Buddhist pantheon, 
and yet others from popular dramas. 
The method is to train the flowers over 
a framework of hollow wicker or bamboo, 
which have the head, faces, hands and 
feet of painted wood to give greater 
realism ; and inside these figures are 
placed the chrysanthemum plants, the 
stems and leaves of which are trained to 
come through the interstices of the frame- 
work and overlay the latter with a mantle 
of green and blossom. 

Although these fours de force in garden- 
ing form wonderful examples of the 
patient skill of the gardeners, it must be 
admitted that there is an element of stiff- 
ness and incongruousness about them 
which prevents them appealing to the 
most artistic instinct of the Japanese 
themselves. 

There yet remains the lotus, which 
beautifies the ponds in many a Japanese 
garden ; whose coral cups and dark green 
leaves are in very truth jewels set in mud. 
This exquisite blossom is held to be 
symbolical of the ideal qualities of man ; 
for though growing in the mud it rises 
a beautiful and pure flower, and thus is 
an emblem of purity in an evil world. 

So, when you visit London’s latest 
show, you will the better understand some 
of its chief attractions. 
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OYCE ARDEN was crying, a thing 
that, I assure you, very seldom 
happened. ‘To-day the impulse to 
tears was overwhelming. It was 

bad enough, she knew, for the other 
eleven ladies, young and less young, who 
had arranged to become members of 
Mr. Victor Bissett’s painting class, and 
to meet him at Caudebec en Caux, and 
worse again for Mrs. Haythorne Harris, 
who must be feeling the weight of re- 
sponsibility added to the bitterness of 
disappointment. Mrs. Haythorne Harris 
had discovered Mr. Bissett in Paris, and 
had urged upon the class the immense 
advantage of receiving instruction from 
an artist who was ‘fas good as French.” 
Through her and by her arrangement 
Mr. Bissett’s fees for the first month had 
been paid to him in advance, She had 
been obliged, on that tragic morning, to 
visit the eleven ladies, at that time 
enjoying ‘‘complete coffees” in their 
bedrooms, and to read aloud, or hear 
read, a letter she had just received. 
What it said was only equalled by what 
it left out. It ran: 


DEAR MADAME,— 

I am exceedingly sorry that sad hap- 
penings have taken place in my family which 
make it impossible for me to accept the 
position you so kindly asked me to under- 
take. No doubt you will find some better 
man to fill my place. With my deep regret 
and respectful homage, 

Yours faithfully, 
VicroR BISSETT. 

And yet, for her, Joyce Arden, it was 
worst of all. If her ambitions only were 
professional, and she was like the rest, a 
mere amateur, a ‘ pocket-money girl,” 
her share of pocket-money was so much 
smaller than theirs, the pounds, which she 
never expected to see again, had been the 
result of such stringent economies on her 
part, and of so many patient hours spent 
in painting postcards—surely there was 
more in such a pound than its mere money 
value! The class would break up, and 
its members would go their several ways, 
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with them a matter of choice, but before 
her lay one way only—the line to Dieppe 
and the steamer’s course to Newhaven 
Home she must go, after spending out of 
England one delightful, exciting week, in 
a life-time of twenty-two years. 

She sat on a bench by the river-side, in 
the full glare of the July sunshine, and the 
Seine flowed twinkling past her. Though 
she was crying copiously, no ugly gulpings 
or noisy sobs betrayed her. At the same 
time, an interested observer standing 
behind her on the opposite side of the 
roadway saw her shoulders twitch spas- 
modically, felt uneasiness, and then, as 
she pulled out a handkerchief, and, 
squeezing it into a ball, began dabbing 
her eyes with it, a shocked certainty. 

A cooling shadow barred the sunshine, 
and Joyce became aware of a near 
presence. Some one said: ‘‘ Excuse 
me !” 

The voice was pleasant and refined, but 
masculine and wholly unfamiliar. She 
straightened herself, her hand closing on 
that humiliating pocket-handkerchief, her 
cheeks burning as she winked the tears 
from her long eye-lashes. She said: “I 
beg your pardon?” and actually managed 
the right inflection of astonished injury. 

“It’s for me to beg yours,” answered 
the man who stood beside her, ‘but I 
have been hearing about the fellow who 
has thrown over your sketching class at 
the last moment. Iam an artist myself, 
and I thought perhaps I might be some 
use, some help.” 

‘**So he is an artist!” thought Joy. 

From a mere presence he had become 
an individual. He was the young man 
who, having arrived during dinner the 
night before, had sat at a small table on 
a line with one occupied by some of the 
class—a gay and rather noisy party. Joy 
had fancied him interested—-probably in 
Mrs. Haythorne Harris, a conspicuous 
person in more ways than one. 

“T don’t see how anybody can help 
us,” she said blankly. 

*Tt’s obvious,” said the young man, 
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“that the thing is no business of mine, 
only Mis. Haythorne Harris was good 
enough to tell me all about it.” 

Something, a sudden asperity in his 
tone, perhaps, brought those ridiculous, 
undignified tears into Joy’s eyes again, 
and the tip of her nose, she knew, glowed 
rose-red. ‘* Oh, how idiotic I am! 
murmured, 

“No,” returned the young man firmly ; 
“it is 1 who am a blundering idiot. 

He stared fiercely at the wide, swift 
flowing river and the green levels beyond 
it, and Joy furtively used her handker 
chief. 

Then, making a valiant effort, she got 
out a whole brief sentence without hesita- 
tion or tremor. ‘ Do you know this Mr. 
Victor Bissett ?” 

“ By sight, and his work too. He’s a 
very clever chap. Mrs. Harris seems to 
think he’ll return the money, but when I 
heard he had never sent any receipt for 
it I differed from her.” 

“ She said it was quite natural he should 
forget about the receipt. She forgot to 
have the letter registered.” 

“Or take the numbers of the notes, 
of course—the artistic temperament in 
both cases, I suppose? Anyhow, your 
class is without a coach. What does it 
propose to do?” 

“The others will go away,” said Joy 
sadly ; “this has made them dislike the 
place, and I think it so delightful.” 

“Then you will stay on here ?” 

“No,” she answered, ‘I didn’t come 
abroad for pleasure ; I came to work and 
learn something. 1 can’t afford anything 
else.” 

Said the young man: “I think I men- 
tioned that I am an artist. My name 
is James Lee Robinson. I had a picture 
in the Academy this year and another in 
the Salon. Landscape is not my line, 
but I think on the whole I’m competent. 
I could not undertake a large class, but 
if you and two or three of the other ladies 
care to stay here for the next month, 
I will accept Mr. Bissett’s billet—if you 
offer it to me.” 

“Oh!” said Joy, drawing a deep breath, 
“T think Mrs. Arbuthnot and her sister 
might stay—perhaps I can arrange it.” 

‘There was hope in her eyes; the 
corners of her mouth took an upward 
curve. 

“'That’s all right,” said Mr. Robinson. 
His own mouth, by habit rather grim, 


” she 
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softened as he realised the change he 
had worked. ‘ You'll give them time to 
make up their minds, of course. You 
can let me know to-morrow. Good 
morning ! ” 

Half-way across the road he laughed 
inaudibly. “A nice job you have let 
yourself in for!” he told himself. And 
yet the reflection that the other ladies 
might not be in the least uplifted 
by his suggestion, and might even 
decline it, made his mouth grow grim 
again. 

They did not decline it. Mrs., Arbuth- 
not and her Miss Grant, not at 
all resigned to wasting money on a boot- 
less bene, consented to become his pupils 
all the more readily that the fees he 
suggested were considerably lower than 
those which had been already extracted 
from them. Miss Hayes and Miss Milton 
also joined the reconstituted class. Mrs. 
Haythorne Harris gave it her blessing, 
and departed, promising to write the 
moment she received any explanation 
or any repayment from Mr. Victor Bissett. 

In his capacity of critic and “ director,” 
Mr. Robinson scored a distinct success. 
He was authoritative, remorseless, and 
yet sympathetic, ready to recognise diff- 
culties and an honest effort to overcome 


sister, 


them. Not one of his pupils, luckily for 
him, was on the level of the average 


amateur. He could let each follow her 
own bent, and Miss Hayes and Miss 
Milton, whose bent was architectural, 
haunted fourteenth-century by-ways or 
sat in the Place patiently trying to render 
the beauty of that ornate church which 
Henri Quatre described as a rare jewel 
in a mean setting. ‘The other three felt 
rather the lure of the country, its green 
sloping meadows, its orchards, its old 


black-beamed farm-houses, and, above 
all, its woods. Joyce Arden was of 
necessity “odd man out” in the little 


company. Miss Hayes and Miss Milton 
were intimate friends; Mrs. Arbuthnot 
and Miss Grant a very congenial pair of 
sisters. Yet could not regret her 
comparative isolation. She looked upon 
it as the main cause, the obvious reason, 
why Mr. Robinson was more her friend 
than any one else’s. She credited him 
with a very kind heart. Had not the 
mere sight or suspicion of her tears at 
once moved him to try and dry them? 
I don’t say that she believed his actions 
to be always prompted by unmixed 


she 


























philanthropy. Though she was far less 
vain than most women, something, an 
intuition or a hope, assured her that some 
more natural selfish influence must rule 
them. Otherwise those early strolls on 
the river-bank, those walks along the 
moonlit Villequier road—which were cer- 
tainly of his seeking --would have been 
works of supererogation. 


Once more Joy sat in full sunshine, not 
outside the Hotel de la Marine, but in a 
small green glade of the forest beyond the 
river. Personally she would have preferred 
the shade of a great and ancient oak which 
spread its wide branches not far off, had 
she not known that no Northern sunshine 
could be too hot for the taste of Mr. 
James Lee Robinson. As it was, a green- 
lined umbrella sheltered her tolerably, 
and she had taken her hat off. 

Her party, numbering four, had left 
Caudebec very early, had spent all the 
morning painting, had lunched frugally, 
and now, in the hottest hour of the after- 
noon, enjoyed a_ well-earned _ leisure. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot and Miss Grant, in some 
shady nook not far off, were probably 
sleeping. Mr. Robinson, stretched on the 
grass beside her, was certainly drowsy. 
He had left off smoking and had not 
spoken for the last ten minutes. She 
alone felt restlessly, acutely wide awake, 
troubled by a thought which, like a mos- 
quito at night, kept returning persistent 
and spiteful just when she had almost 
forgotten it. On the day before an 
apparently innocent chance had put into 
her hands the catalogues of the two great 
Paris picture-shows. Though she had 
seen neither exhibition she was deeply 
interested, and, opening the catalogue of 
the Salon des Beaux Arts, she looked out 
the names beginning with R. No 
Robinson. She took up the other and 
made a similar search, to find a Robinson 
whose other names were Elihu Pegram 
and his nationality evidently American. 
hus the tormenting thought took the 
form of a question: “ Why did he tell me 
he had a picture in one of the Salons — 
if it was not true?” Somehow she could 
believe in the probability of any mistake 
or omission. Also she was bound to 
acknowledge that her friend who talked 
so frankly on many subjects maintained 
with regard to himself, his own circum- 
stances and affairs, a noticeable reticence. 
He knew all about her, her home—a 
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country vicarage, her one flight into the 
wider world when for six months she 
kept house for a bachelor brother and 
worked at the Slade School. Yet she 
had received no confidences in return; 
and man is an egotistic animal, as even 
her small experiences had taught her. 

Glancing at him sidelong, it seemed to 
her that his face itself, even in such a 
lazy, careless moment, defied curiosity, 
impenetrable even to her who knew its 
every line and most of its expressions by 
this time. Now, as it oftened happened, 
it changed abruptly. He looked upat her, 
a smile lighting his deeply set eyes. She, 
with a like suddenness, felt her cheeks 
flush and her courage rise defiantly. 

“Mr. Robinson,” she began. 

He made a slight grimace. ‘“ Well?” 

“In which of the Salons is your picture 
exhibited ?” 

His eyes, from whence the smile had 
vanished, met hers steadily, then looked 
past her. “ Some one is coming,” he said, 
‘*T hear voices.” 

The glade they sat in, high up on a 
wooded hill-side, was approached by a wide 
grass drive. Up this ascent three figures 
were slowly approaching. 

‘* Trippers ?” asked Robinson briefly. 

“Motorists!” she answered, ‘‘two men 
and a lady.” 

She watched them fixedly and without 
the faintest interest. ‘The nearest, who 
walked ahead of the others with a certain 
briskness, was an elderly man, _high- 
shouldered, and noticeably thin, wearing 
a loose grey flannel suit and cap that had 
ear-flaps. The other man, equally thin 
but much younger and taller, wore knicker- 
bockers obviously Anglo-Saxon, though 
his collar and loose necktie were as 
obviously Gallic. The lady, over whose 
head he held a scarlet parasol, was by no 
means thin, and a robe fourreau made her 
fashionable figure suggest a bolster. 

“They are coming up to see our oak,” 
said Robinson. “ Confound them !” 

Only five minutes ago he had been 
so serenely happy, resting his eyes on the 
sunlit grass or on Joy’s profile perdu—and 
now! Firstly, she had asked him an 
awkward question. Secondly, the blessed 
sleepy solitude of the summer afternoon 
was broken. Thirdly, these French people 
would certainly take him and his com- 
panion for a pair of lovers, and would 
stare critically because he was in his shirt- 
sleeves and had rolled the said sleeves 
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above his elbows. Joyce was thinking 
“He doesn’t mean to and of 
course I shan’t ask him again,” when he 
spoke, bending over her, 

“You see the second man, the tall chap 
with the small face and pointed black 
beard. ‘That’s Victor Bissett !” 

“ Bissett?” the girl returned blankly, 
the name failing of any effect upon her. 

* Great Scott!” said Robinson, ‘ have 
you forgotten Bissett, who brought you 
here on false pretences and pocketed your 
money ?” 

“Oh, “lat man! Are you sure?” 

*T told you I knew him by sight. 1 
sat opposite him all through a precious 
long dinner, and his is a figure-head one 
doesn’t forget.” 

The elderly gentleman was now a couple 
of yards off. He removed his cap and 
mopped his forehead with a_ flowered 
handkerchief. His clean-shaven face, 
deeply tanned, and seamed by innumer- 
able wrinkles, reminded Robinson of an 
elderly Indian brave ; his small eyes, rest- 
lessly keen and intelligent, scrutinised the 
two young English people, the glade 
behind them, their two easels placed not 
far apart, and finally the forest back- 
ground. 

“My friends,” 


answer, 


he called to his com- 


panions, “there is the great monarch of 


the wood, waiting to shade your repose.” 


“JT am glad to hear it,” returned the 
stout lady, and she waddled towards the 
clearing, the tall man following her at a 
little distance. 

James Lee Robinson, also a tall man, 
stepped forward and_ planted 
before the last comer. “Sir,” he said, 
“T think you are Mr. Victor Bissett.” 

The gentleman addressed wore pince 
nez, through which he had been contem- 
plating Joyce Arden He looked up 
quickly, the slight impertinence of his air 
becoming almost insolence.  ‘“ Quite 
right,” he said, “and I seem to have 
seen you somewhere, only I can’t put a 
name to you. 

‘*My name’s Robinson,” said the other, 
reddening: ‘‘ your not remembering me 
is no matter, but you will perhaps re- 
member that you undertook to teach a 
class of lady students, and to meet them 
at Caudebec ?” 

“And was prevented from doing so,” 
said Bissett quickly. ‘‘ May I ask if that 
young lady was one of the students ?” 

“There were twelve of them,” said 
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Robinson, ignoring his question; “and 
they travelled, most of them, from Eng- 
land on purpose to join your class, and 
the fees for half the course, which, accord- 
ing to agreement, they paid beforehand, 
came to fifty pounds eight shillings. They 
would be obliged if you would return 
them.” 

‘There was a silence. Had the elderly 
gentleman and his wife been English they, 
would have been contemplating the “ great 
monarch ” with apparent interest, whereas 
the former, who was frankly listening, said 
quickly: ‘‘One thousand two hundred 
and sixty francs--gwe diable /” 

This remark gave Mr. Bissett back his 
power of speech. His face, ugly, haggard, 
and intensely individual, twitched and 
grimaced, and from sallow turned purplish 
red.‘ Wh-a-at?” he said; “ you accuse 
me of swindling—you say that I took 
their money, and walked off with it ?” 

“Each lady,” said Robinson, “ paid 
her share to Mrs. Haythorne Harris, who 
sent you notes for the whole amount. 
D’you mean to say you never received 
them ?” 

His voice was steady and level. Victor 
Bissett’s became a_ piercing whisper. 
“Ves, sir, that is what I say, and if you 
will come away from these ladies I'll tell 
you what I think of your—your——” 

He stopped short, words fit for speech 
apparently failing him. 

His genuine fury gave James Lee 
Robinson pause. Mrs. Haythorne Harris 
rose suddenly before his mind’s eye, 
voluble, confidential, plausible, and he 
suffered a paralysing twinge of doubt. 
Joyce Arden suffered something worse: 
a poignant fear. Victor Bissett, she had 
been told, was “as good as a French- 
man”; that meant he would demand a 
Frenchman’s “satisfaction,” which her 
friend would not refuse. She saw him 
stand pistol in hand, sinister and trium- 
phant. She moved forward, small and 
resolute. ‘You forget,” she said, “ Mr. 
Robinson is simply acting for us—in our 
interests, mine and the others.” 

Mr. Bissett bowed exaggeratedly. “ And 
by what right, mademoiselle, does he so 
+t?” 


au 
“He took your place,” said the gitl, 


“when you failed us.” 
‘“‘T see: and while I am a recreant in 


your eyes he is a preux chevalier. Now 
7 think there is a weak spot in his armour. 
I never forget a face and never remember 
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aname, but I’ll take my oath his name is 
not Robinson.” 

Joy raised her eyes to her friend’s face, 
and saw it grow scarlet from brow to chin. 

He spoke before she could: “You 
happen to be right. Not that it’s of the 
smallest consequence.” 

“What,” said Bissett, “the preux che- 
valier may pass himself off under a name 
that isn’t his?” 

“Yes,” returned the other quickly, “I 
may if I choose for a good reason, but 
there are things that no honest man may 
do for any reason, and if he’s accused of 
doing them he offers some proof that he 
hasn’t.” 

It was at this moment that Joy’s eyes 
met those of the elderly Frenchman, her’s 
wide and appealing, his a-twinkle, yet 
benevolent. 

“Messieurs”—his voice was melli- 
fluous, with an undertone of sharpest 
irony—“ messieurs, I see you are thirsting 
for each other’s blood, but it strikes me 
that another kind of duel would be so 
much more appropriate and less ridi- 
culous. Behold two easels, two canvases, 
and two paint-boxes. Suppose you each 
paint a portrait, a time-study of this 
young lady. I, Prosper Zelle, will decide 
which of you is the victor, and ,the 
vanquished must offer satisfaction, of what 
kind I will decide also. Come, M. Bissett, 
come, Monsieur Un Tel—do you shrink 
from the ordeal by brush ?” 

The Englishman was staring as if fas- 
cinated at Prosper Zelle. Bissett uttered 
a laugh like a crow. “Not I!” he éx- 
claimed. “It’s a mad idea, the whole 
thing’s mad, but I’m ready.” 

His opponent turned to Joyce Arden. 

“Tt rests with you,” he said hurriedly, 
“do you mind?” 
_ Joy did not mind. It seemed to her a 
little thing that she must sit on a camp- 
stool, just out of the sun’s reach, and 
Serve as a model, for an hour. The pose 
she took at once was natural and graceful, 
and both men murmured, “ ‘Thank you, 
that will do.” 

M. Zelle nodded approvingly and drew 
out his watch. “The time will be an 
hour, "he said. “En garde, Messieurs\” 

Prosper Zelle,” Joy thought, ‘‘ where 
have I heard the name?” And suddenly 
she remembered. She had heard it from 
her friend, and Mrs. Arbuthnot. ‘They 

d spoken of Prosper Zelle as a “ beet- 
sugar millionaire,” a connoisseur and a 
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collector. He collected all kinds of things, 
but most of all modern pictures. He 
sought out men ‘‘on the make,” and his 
approval made them. She saw now why 
both artists had yielded so quickly to his 
influence. Perhaps a life’s good fortune 
was waiting to reward the stronger man. 
And if her friend should not prove the 
stronger? ‘“ He shall,” she told herself, 
“he must!” 

Monsieur and Madame Zelle had _ re- 
tired to a higher level, where the latter 
could be comfortably seated. 

“Our model is extremely gentille,” re- 
marked her husband. ‘Entre or et roux 
Dieu fit ses longs cheveux.” 

“She is a Greuze,” said Madame 
decidedly, “only her expression is 
different.” 

“ Entirely,” said M. Zelle; “the young 
girls of Greuze are self-conscious minxes. 
That young girl’s’ eyes are full of mystery. 
Being English, she has a secret and 
keeps it.” 

“Bah! it is easy to guess her secret.” 

“T hope you are right—that young 
man pleases me.” 

‘A false name is an undesirable thing. 

“So are bank-notes which do not 
arrive.” 

Half an hour passed. Mrs. Arbuthnot 
and her sister appeared at the edge of 
the clearing, stared at the inexplicable 
scene, and retired again. 

Joy declined a rest. Rest meant “the 
prolonging of the ordeal. ‘The first half- 
hour had not seemed inordinately long, 
—but the second! She had never met 
with any half-hour in the least like it. 
She began to foresee an awful moment 
when motionless passivity would cease to 
be endurable. Happily before it was 
actually upon her, Prosper Zelle’s mordant 
voice was heard once more. 

*“* Messieurs, the ordeal is over. Made- 
moiselle, we thank you.” It was the 
breaking of a spell. She sprang im- 
pulsively to her feet. M. Zelle was 
beckoning to her, inviting her, with a 
courteous gesture, to seat herself beside 
his wife. 

She passed beyond them and _ leant 
against the mighty oak trunk. She felt 
profoundly tired. Her eyes half closed. 
She became aware that the two artists 
were moving forward, each carrying the 
small canvas upon which he had worked. 
She recalled how once or twice Victor 
Bissett had whistled, while he painted, 
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some bars of a waltz. The small airy 
sound had suggested the utmost self- 
confidence. She shivered at the remem- 
brance of it. How far had her friend 
deceived her? What did she really know 
of his capacity? He made clever sketches 
of Norman types and said he had ‘‘ come 
abroad to loaf.” 

Prosper Zelle had taken a canvas in 
either hand. He held them at arm’'s- 
length, turning his head quickly from side 
to side. He drew them closer, and she 
saw them quite clearly. On the canvas 
nearest her a figure at three-quarter length, 
a vivid study of bright hair, a white dress, 
green shade and sunshine, masterfully, 
triumphantly clever. 

She scarcely dared look at the other, 
and, having looked, she drew a loud sigh 
like a child does when a rocket sweeps 
upwards and scatters stars. ‘There, in 
that sketch of a girl’s bent head and throat 
and shoulders, she lived: it was her very 
self. 

Prosper Zelle was speaking. ‘“ Mes- 
sieurs et dames, both champions have 
done well and bravely. The contest has 
been a close one. The nameless knight 
has won. M. Bissett, you made an as- 
signation with twelve ladies, and, instead 
of keeping it, you ran away and had a 
pleasant holiday. You forfeit to those 
ladies the sum of one thousand three 
hundred francs. I desire to buy both 
these sketches, and will pay a thousand 
francs for each of them.” 

* Damn all that,” said Victor Bissett 
roughly, “let me see it!” He seized his 
opponent’s sketch and stared at it. Then 
he turned to the man himself. “I know 
now,” he said. “You exhibited that 
woman’s portrait at the Artistes Frangais 
which ought to have got a gold medal and 
didn’t. I’ve got your name now, it’s 
Haysler. Ah, I forgot—lI’ve let the cat 
out !” 

“ Parbleu,” exclaimed Prosper Zelle 
with sudden vehemence, ‘‘it is imperative 
that we start instantly, at peril of our 
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dinners and our digestions. 
dear friend.” 

But Madame Zelle’s upheaval, even with 
Mr. Bissett’s assistance, took more than 
an instant. The old man approached 
Joyce Arden and spoke for her ear only. 
“He will be a great portrait-painter, and 
if I say so you can believe it.” 

And Joy smiled at him as she had 
never smiled at any man before. There 
was no smile left, it seemed, for her friend 
when he came and stood beside her. 

Three figures were receding down the 
grassy slope. Once more they were alone 
together. 

*“Do you think,” she said, ‘that Mrs. 
Haythorne Harris——” 

* No,” he answered, “I do not. Bissett 
was over-glad when the old chap turned 
it off in that way. He has got off far too 
easy—for the present ; but I can’t worry 
about that. 1 want to explain.” 

“Please not,” said the girl. “I quite 
understand. You thought we should not 
like to offer a well-known rising man 
what we might offer Mr. Robinson. You 
were very kind.” 

“1—was—not—kind. I did it to 
please myself. It began that night 1 
first saw you. Your hair caught my eye, 
and I said to myself, ‘That’s the nicest 
thing in the room!’ Then I thought 
how different you were from the others. 
And the next morning you sat on the 
bench and cried, and I longed to punch 
Bissett’s head. I talked to you, and knew 
you were the dearest little girl. The in- 
between part you know. And now what 
is the end to be? Joy, it rests with you.” 

There had been a difficulty about 
starting the motor. While Madame Zelle 
was at last climbing into her seat, Prosper 
Zelle, pausing, looked back up the long 
grass drive. Two figures stepped out 
into it and stood near together, yet not 
too near for his keen eyes to detect that 
they were hand in hand. Deliberately, 
emphatically he raised his own, and made 
the gesture of one who blesses, 


Rise up, 
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it was thought, and well thought, 
that our aristocracy when times 
were bad took to the perch of a hansom — 
leaving, as it were, one rank for another. 
It was part of a cherished idea that one 
might in hailing a hansom hail a duke 
with it, a duke truly in disguise, but a 
duke none the less. It was part, also, of 
this idea, that all cab-horses were one- 
time Derby winners, and knew at some 
anterior date the downs of Epsom and 
the wind of Newmarket Heath, Ascot had 
cheered them on, and Sandown Park 
delighted in their swiftness. It was con- 
sidered no fall to come to the shafts of 
the hansom, for, though the glory of other 
days were tarnished, it was fine enough 
to smell the air of Piccadilly, and trot upon 
the historic thoroughfare of St. James’s. 
In the golden days of our youth to hail 
a cab was in itself an adventure ; who 
knew what ancient blood coursed in horse 
and driver at the signal of the uplifted 
cane? Here, perhaps, in the person of 
the Jehu, sat one who had supped chorus 
ladies in gilded salons. Here, possibly, 
in the shafts hung the dejected form of 
the Once victorious Barmecede IX. At 
least, if dukes and earls failed, a pugilist 
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once widely famed, a _ forger once 
notorious, or an University man hiding 
some lapse from propriety looked down 
through the little trap in the roof and 
asked us, in a voice disguised so as to 
appear a husky murmur caused by drink, 
where we desired to be set down. We 
were fully aware that we should overpay 
the man, but that was our privilege, our 
humble subscription towards the blueness 
of his blood, the fastness of his career, 
and the crimson of his language. 

He was a man who made himself all 
feared. ‘That wit learned among noble 
surroundings now flowed in a_ polluted 
stream from lips that had once held 
half-crown cigars. His sentences, his 
manner of receiving his just fare, his 
unfailing courtesy to the fair sex at street 
crossings, were all marked by observant 
young gentlemen as the signs and cus- 
toms of a curious race. It was spoken 
of as a high-water mark of elegant dis- 
sipation that such a man—a friend of 
ours—kept a private hansom. It was 
admitted on all sides that the secrets of 
London were the commonplace of cab- 
men’s conversation. They subscribed to 
the graces of life by wearing top-hats of 
the most dashing and curly description. 
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They took to themselves the thickest of 
Melton cloth overcoats, the largest of 
pearl buttons, and there was to be seen 


tucked under the 


sporting papers. 


reins the latest of 


It is true that a pater- 


nal Government placed on the inside of 


the splash-board a 


scheme of tariff, so 


that the occupier of the cab could by glanc- 


ing over the apron 


determine the exact 


amount of his fare ; but it is also true that 
there was an unconquerable superstition 
among all cabmen against regarding this 


scale of charges 
humorous _ legend, 
to which no atten- 
tion was to be paid, 
Where are they 
now? ‘Gone, and 
none know where, 
though some say 
they are in a Val- 
halla of their own, 
driving breakneck 
racesagainst Roman 
charioteers and 
English post-boys. 
In their place we 
niarvel to see what 
manner of man has 
arisen. Of a stern 
cast of features, 
bidden by some 
solemn vow. to 
break silence as 
little as possible, 
of a square, short 
build, shaven close, 
quaintly _habited. 
The side whisker, 
that in some mys- 
terious way denoted 
an interest in horses 
or the law,has given 
place to the close- 
shaven face, the 
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The fare. 


cropped hair that in another mysterious 
way proves an adoration of machinery. 

By some inquiring spirits this new man 
is said to go to bed in an oil bath wrapped 


in a_sleeping-suit 
Others submit this 


of rhinoceros hide. 
picture to be over- 


drawn, but affirm that he is in the habit 
of dividing the day by eightpences instead 
of hours, and will, if asked the time, say 
that it is—‘‘ Twopence past a shilling,” or 
‘a quarter to tenpence,”—with all the 


air of stating a fact. 


Unlike the cab 


chauffeur is born and not made, 


driver the taxi-cab 
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thinks of him as a spontaneous and 
sudden creation, as an example against 
the Darwinian theory, as one who had 
neither father nor mother, but who has 
strolled from some Olympian height at 
the bidding of the god Vulcan. 

If he has a weakness it is for cigarettes, 
If he has a motto it is taken from 
“‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” and is, if I remem- 
ber aright, “All is gas and gaiters.” If 
he has a lieart it beats by machinery, and 
aspires on its second speed, 

Whereas ‘Gentleman Joe” is the 
drama of the han- 
som cab driver, a 
thing of comic 
songs, a fair chorus 
of beauties, much 
light music and 
laughter, the taxi 
driver has for his 
mark on the theatre 
“Man and Super- 
man,” a play of a 
biting and caustic 
order absolutely and 
entirely adapted to 
his peculiar person- 
ality. 

With all this he 
carries with him no 
air of fine romance, 
but more a sensa- 
tion of fate, blind, 
silent and swift. 
Related, maybe, to 
the Sphinx by way 
of Vulcan, he carries 
with him the silent 
condemnation of 
those beings for all 
inquisitive. mortals 
unless they be 
priests of his craft. 
From Olympus he 
has brought a new dress, a new language, 
monosyllabic, strange, and new _imple- 
ments. If he speaks it is to identify him- 
self with his machine, as doubtless did the 
custodian of Pegasus, the winged horse. 
He will, in rare moments of unbending, 
admit that—“‘ he may be able to run on 
his throttle till he is cool,” or, “ that he 
cannot reach her clutch,” or some such 
doubtless inspiring but, to the uninitiated, 
senseless remark. 

To our streets, once merry with the 
jangle of harness and the music of horse- 
bells, he has added a new and dreadful 
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note, a sound without a soul—the hollow, 
hoarse roaring of the motor-horn. The 
syren of a ship has at least a human ap- 
peal, the fog-horn of a lighthouse a sound 
of distressed souls, harness bells are 
merry, the crack of whips exuberant, the 
steam whistle of engines gladly approach- 
ing a station is a note of welcome ; but 
from the brazen throat of the motor-horn 
comes a sound without joy or hope, a 
sound that bids beware, that compels nor 
tears nor joy, but only fear. 

You hail him, the man. of petrol and 
leather, of rubber, of steel. One long 
blast of a whistle and he glides at you 
from the rank, his meter already set at the 
dread eightpence. He, alone of all the 
world, goes into action with his flag down. 
That in itself is a symbol of despair. 
With an expressionless face he takes your 
direction, and like a blind instrument in 
the hands of the gods speeds you thither 
at your peril. 

Not so very long ago our streets were 
still the natural outcome of our history— 
that is to say, we could by no great 
trouble link ourselves with the remoter 
past. The hansom cab in the twinkling 


of an eye became the sedan chair, whose 
very shape it still retained; the horse- 


bus became the country stage- 
coach. On each sat a man who in no 
time could be transformed back into 
Georgian times, for his face and his 
humour were built on the same _ broad, 
generous lines as in those earlier days. 
The wit they used for thrust and parry 
was ancient wit of a nice coarseness, of a 
neat and compact humanity. Broad they 
were, and burly, not to say fat. They 
were John Bulls. And now the scene is 
changed: instead of the rakish hansom 
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cab, and the four-whecled hackney coach, 
comes this squat whirling thing, denoting, 
if one may say as much, nothing but the 
poetry of ironmongery. And instead of 
a cheery-faced, cherry-faced driver, whose 
very wink was a lesson in diplomacy, we 
find the hard, stern, unrelenting god in 
the car, a very Juggernaut to crush our 
hopes. 

And with all these things gone, where, 
also, has the young man vanished who 
once flaunted his youth and the gleam of 
his dress-shirt in the forefront of a cab, 
who leaned, new gloves and all, over the 
apron, and met the passing world with 
gay smiles? Where is the sparkling flash 
of the eyes once exchanged between cab 
and cab, youth in one, maiden in the 
other? Do we now go to our pleasures 
secretly buried in the taxi’s gloom, as did 
the hired bravoes of Venice go to poison- 
ings and stabbings in the dark in covered 
gondolas? Is this new type upon our 
streets a vague forerunner of evil times? 
And do we account for the bismuth-and- 
soda young man of to-day, whasuffers from 
indigestion, ennui, nerves, by the subtle 
and horrid influence of the man who 
drives him? Above all, let us ask, what 
are we to do with our dashing fellows 
who have dashed a bit too far—they who 
once drove hansoms till fortune smiled 
again? They cannot drive machinery, 
for such is not their temperament, and 
only the languid and melancholy pursuit 
of the sandwich-man is left to them to 
cool their passions on the kerb. And one 


‘more question: Does any young man of 


to-day link himself with the traditions of 
the past, and eat eggs and bacon at that 
cab shelter in Piccadilly once gloriously 
known as ‘‘ The Junior ‘Turf Club”? 

















‘‘M. Dumoulin himself dipped the pen into the inkpot and awaited the dictation of M. de Veyrolles.” 
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A BAD HAND AND 


THE ODD TRICK. 


BY J. JOHNSTON SMITH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. WEBSTER. 
N the ¢errasse before the Café 
() Cosmopolitain, on the Grands 
Boulevards, in Paris, sat an 
elderly gentleman smoking his after-lunch 
cigar. He had selected a chair at the 
back of the clean, sanded space under 
the shady, red-and-white-striped awning : 
a waiter hastened to set at his elbow a 
cup of black coffee. The old gentleman 
gave some further order, paid the waiter, 
and settled down comfortably to permit 
his déjeuner to digest itself. 

Half an hour passed thus, when the 
old gentleman (whose cigar had gone 
out in the meantime, and the remainder 
of whose coffee had grown cold) was 
recalled again to consciousness by a 
discreet movement on the part of the 
obsequious garcon. 

Drawn up at the kerbstone was a taxi- 
cab, the door guarded by the usual un- 
tidy chauffeur, with the inevitable cigarette 
at his lips. 

The waiter assisted the old gentleman 
to his feet and placed in his left hand 
a walking-stick, thereby calling to atten- 
tion the fact that the old gentleman’s 
right hand and arm were carried in a 
sling. Carefully negotiating the scattered 
tables and chairs on the ¢errasse, the old 
gentleman, with the combined assistance 
of chauffeur and gargon, climbed, with 
apparent pains, into the taxi: the chauf- 
feur perched himself behind his wheel, 
the waiter, from traditional force of 
custom, threw his serviette afresh across 
his arm, bowed once more, and the taxi 
glided off down the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine. 

At the precise moment the taxi left 
the pavement in front of the Café Cos- 
mopolitain, elsewhere Monsieur Charles 
Dumoulin—of the well-known and estim- 
able firm of Ch. Dumoulin Freres et 
Cie, Jewellers and Goldsmiths—had but 
returned from doing his customary ample 
justice to an excellent lunch provided by 
his excellent wife at his own excellent 
house in the Avenue Montaigne. 

He was a lover of the little comforts 
that go to make life pleasant, the good 
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M. Dumoulin, as indeed he had a perfect 
right to be, for was he not a highly suc- 
cessful and wealthy man of business ? 

He had just hung his hat on its al- 
lotted peg in his private office at the rear 
of his large shop, his umbrella and gloves 
had been methodically disposed of in 
their respective and habitual receptacles, 
when the excellent jeweller glanced at 
the clock. The hour showed twenty-five 
minutes past one. M. Dumoulin, with a 
little contented smile at his five minutes, 
still, of grace, sank into a chair, and con- 
tinued to puff with appreciative satis- 
faction his excellent and yet unfinished 
cigar. But had the clock—one to be 
relied upon implicitly—said, instead, the 
half hour past one, M. Dumoulin would 
at once have thrown his cigar away, for, 
at that hour, he was accustomed to re- 
enter his shop to begin the duties of the 
afternoon. 

Which goes to show that M. Charles 
Dumoulin was a creature of habit : more, 
he was a survival of his own rigid, un- 
imaginative youth. For thirty-five years 
he had, amongst other things, left his 
shop at mid-day for déjeuner, and invati- 
ably he had resumed work again at half- 
past one o’clock—no earlier, since he 
knew what was due to his comfort; no 
later, since he knew also what was due 
to his pocket. Thirty-five years ago he 
had done these things as a poor pro- 
vincial working apprentice, and now, a 
portly, well-groomed, shrewd Parisian 
celebrity with a world-wide name, he 
clung to the same simple tenets of his 
raw, provincial youth. Which, of course, 
is a virtue, but tiresome, and, strictly out- 
side a copy-book or a biography, a vice 
if carried to excess. Poor Madame 
Dumoulin, the worst sufferer, had en- 
deavoured to laugh her husband out of 
his principles, but to no purpose—and 
then he had grown to become a cele- 
brity. More fallible or less responsible 
fellow citizens set their clocks by his exact 
comings and goings: an ever-widening 
circle of the general public got to know 
by heart the details of his simple daily 
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routine: began to quote his well-known 
idiosyncracies. In such cases the auto- 
maton himself is always oblivious to the 
casual observer, so wrapped up is he in 
the virtue of his time-table precision; 
this point of view is emphasised again 
by the experiences of the excellent 
M. Charles Dumoulin, as you shall hear. 

The jeweller’s office clock .struck the 
half hour with a little incisive “ ting,” and, 
on the instant, M. Dumoulin rose, threw 
his cigar butt into the empty fireplace, and 
passed into his front shop. 

Precisely at that moment a taxi-cab 
drew up at the edge of the pavement in 
front of his door, the chauffeur slipped 
quickly from his seat and, with solicitous 
care, assisted a benevolent-looking old 
gentleman to alight. 

M. Dumoulin passed a faintly perfumed 
silk handkerchief across his moustache, 
and, flicking the last trace of elusive cigar- 
ash from his comfortably rounded waist- 
coat, awaited the arrival of a possible 
client. Through his plate-glass door, the 


jeweller noted the staid, respectable ap- 
pearance of the old gentleman, and per- 


mitted a moment’s surmise as to the cause 
of the misadventure to the crippled right 
arm in its black-silk sling. 

With natural instinct, aided by _pro- 
fessional experience, the jeweller essayed 
to index and docket his visitor. He 
decided that his new client had the in- 
tention to make a present to a grand- 
daughter, a niece—or that possible (or 
sometimes impossible) young wife which 
his knowledge of the world suggested as 
likely complement to such a client’s 
years and appearance. 

* Bonjour, Monsieur |” 

“ Bonjour, Monsieur /” returned the 
jeweller, with deference. 

The old gentleman was assisted to a 
chair by M. Dumoulin in person. The 
chauffeur retired to the pavement where, 
at once, his back against a tree, he lit 
himself another cigarette. 

The jeweller, meanwhile, had permitted 
himself to amend his first impression to 
exclude the possible, no less than the 
impossible, young wife: that his in- 
stinct was a thing to be relied upon, 
the old gentleman’s first words quickly 
proved. 

*] desire, Monsieur,” began the old 
gentleman, speaking in the quiet, re- 
strained tones of the tired, old aristocrat— 
‘‘T desire to purchase a gift for a young 
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relative, my niece, whose twenty-first féte- 
day we are about to commemorate.” 

“* Perfectly, Monsieur,” said the jeweller, 
his finger tips resting attentively on his 
glass counter-top. 

The old gentleman slowly and critically 
surveyed through his single eye-glass the 
jeweller, his assistants, and the shop- 
interior—possibly in search of inspiration, 

“‘T am unfortunately, I regret to say,” 
he resumed, “somewhat of a child in 
these matters, Monsieur, but I had the 
idea of some trinket, valuable but simple, 
appropriate and tasteful—something, in 
short, to serve as a souvenir of the 
occasion and, possibly, as a more or 
less fitting memento when, shortly, I 
am gone.” 

The old gentleman cleared his throat, 
which had suddenly grown a little husky, 

“ Perfectly, Monsieur,” murmured the 


" jeweller sympathetically. 


“Apart from the choice of the article 
(which might very suitably be a necklace) 
and, beyond the question of taste in the 
selection of the nature of the jewels 
(pearls, diamonds, or even opals), there 
are, Monsieur, general questions upon 
which I am ignorant,” went on the old 
gentleman deliberately. 

M. Dumoulin frowned. “You refer, 
Monsieur, to the quality of the stones 
I would sell you?” 

The old gentleman held up his free 
hand in quick deprecation. “Am I not 
about to deal with the house cf Charles 
Dumoulin Freres et Compagnie?” he 
asked in some surprise. 

M. Dumoulin bowed gravely in ac- 
knowledgment of the quiet compliment 
that was also a rebuke. 

* But, no,” said the old gentleman, 
“since I do not wish to acquire a cheap 
bauble, Monsieur, and since that which 
I buy will be regarded, hereafter, in the 
light of a legacy, I should wish to be 
assured as to the permanency in the value 
of the security. In other words, Monsieur 
Dumoulin, I shall have to rely upon your 
judgment in choosing such jewels as will 
not, say twenty years hence, have a value 
intrinsically less than to-day.” 

The jeweller smiled at the naivete. 
“ But that,” said he, “is to render myself 
a prophet, Monsieur. One cannot predict 
the future value of a security, nor can 
one foretell the ultimate worth of a jewel. 
The values are ruled by the markets, 
the laws of supply and demand, and 
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the fashions; but, remark, Monsieur, 
that in a choice between a paper share 
and a jewel—I would prefer always the 
stone.” 

“Very good, Monsieur,” agreed the 
old gentleman, “‘and now—which stone ?” 

“Pearls or diamonds,” said M. Dumou- 
lin, “it is a question of taste ; but either, if 
of the best, will, in my opinion, twenty, 
thirty or a hundred years hence, have 
approximately its value of to-day.” 

The old gentleman looked both re- 
lieved and satisfied. 

“Tt is because I have so little to leave,” 
said he, with a simple dignity ; “ but even, 
Monsieur, in a little matter of twenty-five 
or thirty thousand francs—or, mayhap, 
because it is so little—1 have a wish to be 
careful for the present as well as for the 
future.” 

“ But your precautions, Monsieur,” said 


the jeweller earnestly, “and your motives, ° 


do you infinite credit.” 

The old gentleman gravely inclined his 
head. ‘*‘Then, Monsieur,” said he, “ let 
us now pass to the more delicate and 
pleasant business of the choice of the 
gift.” 

“At your service, Monsieur,” said the 
jeweller politely, ‘“‘and to ensure the 
choice being of the most happy, it will 
be my pleasure to show you necklaces in 
pearls and in diamonds—and of only the 
finest jewels in either.” 

With a smile he turned to an assistant. 
Jingling of keys followed, and then the 
opening of strong boxes from which came 
forth smaller cases. Finally, arranged upon 
the counter-top, was set a variety of small 
brown leather boxes, inside each of which 
reposed a beautiful example of M. 
Dumoulin’s art, each specimen more 
beautiful, if possible, than its fellow. 

The old gentleman, for all his modest 
disclaimer, examined each of the jewels 
as, in turn, M. Dumoulin drew them 
forth, with a degree of attention, interest, 
and appreciation that betrayed the con- 
noisseur. And, in ratio to the old gen- 
tleman’s interest, grew the jeweller’s 
enthusiasm. The quiet, polished manner 
of the old gentleman, his ready, compre- 
hending interest, almost ‘professional in 
its knowledge of the technicalities— 
except that such an idea was obviously 
remote from belief—subtly induced in 
M. Dumoulin the attitude of the brother 
enthusiast rather than the salesman. 

But the old gentleman lingered most 
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over a certain rope of pearls, a thing of 
flawless beauty, each peari on the thin 
chain a faultless, iridescent gem. He 
held it in his fingers, a little towards the 
light. 

‘* But it is beautiful, Monsieur,” said 
he, with his air of quiet enthusiasm, ‘‘and 
about the neck of our little Mademoiselle 
Clothilde, it will be a thing to be re- 
marked upon wherever she may wear 
it.” 

M. Dumoulin, not unwillingly, took the 
short step into the sentimental. “ The 
Venus de Milo,” said he, “could not 
but gain an added beauty from such gems 
as these—and I divine, Monsieur, that 
mademoiselle your niece is charming ? ” 

The old gentleman, a suspicion of 
moisture at the eyes, bowed, and with an 
air, as of gentle apology, added, “ It is 
because that we have neither son nor 
daughter, Monsieur, that my wife and I 
adore the little Clothilde.” 

The simple provincial in M. Dumoulin 
involuntarily accorded the sentiment a 
similar tribute of moisture as to the eyes, 
and then, at once, the strong man of 
business training awoke in scandalised 
protest at such provincial weakness. As 
if in self-protection, the jeweller resumed 
his réle of salesman. 

“And the price, Monsieur,” said he, 
“it is cheap at thirty-five thousand francs 
—from my own brother I would not have 
asked less.” 

The old gentleman sighed as he brought 
himself back to the business inhand. “It 
is, I believe you, Monsieur, cheap at the 
price ; only that the price is more than I 
was, at first, prepared to give.” 

He smiled ruefully, making, as he spoke, 
a laboured effort, as if to reach an inner 
pocket. The jeweller made haste to 
proffer a polite assistance. “ If Monsieur 
would permit me?” said he, and pre- 
sently drew forth from an inner pocket a 
red morocco-leather pocket-case, initialled 
in one corner “ C. de V.” 

‘*¢ A thousand thanks, Monsieur ! ” mur- 
mured the old gentleman as, by an ap- 
parently awkward movement of his left 
hand, he allowed the case to fall open on 
the counter-top. With the action a slim 
calling-card dropped from the case and 
slid along the smooth glass top. M. 
Dumoulin accepted without scruple the 
opportunity to learn his client’s name, and 
so it happened that, in the act of handing 
back the card to the old gentleman, the 
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jeweller read 
script : 


in the neat copperplate 





Monsieur Charles de Veyrolles, 


Avenue des Acacias, 


Neutlly. 











Again the old gentleman had need of 
his services, and, the card restored, the 
jeweller awaited his client’s further wishes. 

“| have, as you will see, Monsieur, a 
bad hand,” said M. de Veyrolles. ‘ Will 
you do me the added favour to count me 
over this bundle of notes ? ” 

The jeweller drew forth from the pocket- 
case a wad of banknotes, of a thousand 
francs each, and began at once, with a 
practised precision, to flip them between 
finger and thumb; the old gentleman 
keeping the tally in an audible murmur. 

“ Twenty and five, Monsieur!” said M. 
Dumoulin at the final snap. 

M. de Veyrolles began to laugh softly 
with a comical little air of self-amusement : 
“A certain man, when he was given his 
share of money, went and buried it in the 
ground,” said he gravely; “and certainly 
it would appear that money will not 
multiply itself any the more readily in a 
modern pocket-case than it did of old 
hidden in the ground, Monsieur. But I 
think I grow senile, for I now remember 
with the utmost clearness that I left the 
balance of this money, for safety’s sake, at 
home, when setting out this morning.” 

M. Dumoulin, in a long experience, 
had learned to be careful. ‘The forgetful- 
ness—strange whén applied to money— 
on the part of M. de Veyrolles, might 
indeed be due to senility, but, on the 
face of it, the contretemps was irregular. 
Of a sudden quasi-suspicious alertness, 
however, the jeweller’s smile gave no 
outward indication. 

M. de Veyrolles grew serious again. 
“Tt is indeed droll,” said he frankly, ‘‘but 
have I not said that in affairs of business 
Iam a child? Happily, Monsieur, it is 
but an oversight, a miscalculation easily 
to be remedied with the aid of pen and 
paper.” 

The jeweller’s tone became a shade, a 
mere shade, less cordial: ‘‘ You would 


propose to write a cheque, Monsieur ? ” 
It was a part of the old-fashioned, 
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bigoted M. Dumoulin’s obsolete creed to 
regard a cheque with suspicion. Not 
only had he never, himself, drawn a 
cheque or a bill, he had never had a 
banking account. Was it not his own 
provincial mother who had kept her little 
savings in a stocking? 

M. de Veyrolles smiled. “But no, 
Monsieur—unless you would prefer it? I 
had, however, the wish to write a note to 
my wife; the chauffeur outside will take 
it and return in half an hour.” 

M. Dumoulin’s suspicions melted into 
thin air. If he had been unjust, he made 
haste now to be generous. “Why, certainly, 
Monsieur, a note by all means, but——” 
He looked at the old gentleman’s bandaged 
right hand. M. de Veyrolles shrugged his 
shoulders apologetically, and looked a 
question. 

“If Monsieur will permit me_ the 
honour,” said the jeweller sympatheti- 
cally, ‘‘I am at his service.” 

An assistant set before M. Dumoulin a 
pen, ink, and a sheet of paper with the 
well-known heading of the Maison Ch. 
Dumoulin Fréres et Cie scrolled across 
its top. 

M. Dumoulin himself dipped the pen 
into the inkpot and awaited the dictation 
of M. de Veyrolles. 

** My dear wife,” began the old gentle- 
man, leaning easily on the counter; M. 
Dumoulin’s pen flew over the paper. 


MY DEAR WIFE, 

Please hand to the chauffeur, the 
bearer of this note, the packet containing 
notes which you will find in the escritoire in 
my room. ; 

Take the precaution to seal the packet in 
an envelope, which you will address to me 
here. Salutations. 

CHARLES. 


The jeweller passed the blotting-paper 
over the writing and placed the note in 
an envelope. 

“ Again a thousand thanks, Monsieur,” 
said M. de Veyrolles as he held out his 
hand for the note. “ With my poor hand 
and my forgetful head, I am indeed an 
unfortunate. A moment, Monsieur, whilst 
I give the chauffeur instructions; _for- 
tunately he is atrustworthy man.” M. de 
Veyrolles passed outside to the pavement. 

The jeweller, as he busied himself with 
the clearing of his counter, had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the envelope handed 
finally to the chauffeur, together with 


























many and evidently precise instructions. 
Finally the engine started whirring again, 
and M. de Veyrolles turned to re-enter 
the shop. 

M. Dumoulin had not addressed the 
envelope, but the address of M. de 
Veyrolles had been on his card, and the 
jeweller could calculate roughly how long 
it would take for the journey to Neuilly 
and back. He decided to break into his 
principles for this occasion, and to invite 
the old gentleman to smoke a cigar with 
him in his private office—the more readily 
in that it had not been an entirely un- 
profitable first transaction’ with this new 
client, who proposed to pay cash at once 
for his purchase. 

A half-hour had merged presently into 
nearly an hour when M. de Veyrolles paused 
in his entertaining flow of light and witty 
reminiscence of men and cities to glance 
at his watch. It wanted but five minutes 
to three o’clock. A shade of momentary 
annoyance crossed his face. 

“ But he is already late—the chauffeur,” 
said he. ‘It is, however, possible that 
Madame de Veyrolles was not to be found 
at home. In that event he would wait 
until her return, as I told him.” 

M. Dumoulin had already begun to 
grudge the time thus filched and wasted 
from his counters, but contrived to remain 
politely sympathetic. 

M. de Veyrolles drew out his watch 
once more. “It is the more unfortunate, 
Monsieur,” said he, “in that I have an 
appointment at three o’clock at my club, 
which cannot be neglected. You have a 
telephone, Monsieur ?” 

“No, Monsieur,” said M. Dumoulin 
forcibly, “‘we have so far withstood the 
devil’s invention. Thirty-five years ago 
re” 

_ “But you area rarity, Monsieur,” broke 
in M. de Veyrolles, with a laugh of ad- 
miration, “I fear I must go to keep this 
already neglected appointment. I may 





meet my messenger on the way; but, in 
any case, Monsieur, you will expect me 
to-morrow, until when I may rely upon 
your setting aside the little gift we have 
so happily selected.” 
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‘But naturally, Monsieur,” said M. 
Dumoulin, relieved at the opportunity to 
get back to his routine and time-table, “it 
is but the least I could do to oblige my 
latest client.” 

With a bow and an ‘Au revoir, Mon- 
sieur!” the jeweller opened his door. As 
M. de Veyrolles passed on to the busy 
boulevard, bathed in warm afternoon 
sun, he chuckled. “For a bad hand,” 
said he, “I played the cards devilish 
well.” At the corner of the Place de 
l’Opéra the old gentleman hailed a slowly 
passing taxi-cab, the untidy chauffeur of 
which, cigarette in mouth, instantly recog- 
nised M. de Veyrolles’ hail. 


Monsieur and Madame Charles Du- 
moulin had reached the entremets in the 
excellent dinner provided that evening by 
their more than excellent cook before the 
recollection of M. de Veyrolles returned 
to M. Dumoulin, and it was Madame 
Dumoulin who, unwittingly, dealt the 
shock. 

“You got the money I sent you this 
afternoon by your messenger, my dear 
Charles ?” asked Madame Dumoulin, as 
she helped herself to a tender-looking 
quail on toast. 

“The money ?” cried M. Dumoulin, as 
he clapped his hand to his head in a 
sudden deadly fear. 

“T thought your messenger somewhat 
untidy and rude,” added Madame Du- 
moulin, unconscious of the effect she had 
produced. ‘He spoke to me with a 
cigarette in his mouth, but, as I had your 
note in your own writing, and as I know 
your old-fashioned ways P 

“You gave him the money?” cried 
M. Dumoulin, in a strangled voice. 

“ But, of course, my dear Charles,” 
said Madame Dumoulin, in surprise. 
‘*Why—what is the matter ?” 

But M. Dumoulin had already begun 
to wonder whether, even thirty-five years 
ago, his respected provincial mother 
would have kept her little hoard (for the 
rainy day) in a stocking, or even in an 
escritoire, had it amounted to the round 
sum of twenty thousand francs ! 






























Shakespeare. 


The Chandos portrait in the National Pottrait Gallery. 


GREAT ACTING IN SHAKESPEARE. 


SOME MEMORIES OF HENRY IRVING, ADELAIDE RISTORI, EDWIN 


BOOTH, ADA REHAN, ELLEN TERRY, 


OTHERS, 
BY #, 


ITH one Shakespeare Festival 
in progress at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, another in full swing 


at Stratford-on-Avon, and scores of smaller 
ones taking place in various parts of the 
country, a few recollections of Shake- 
spearean performances in London during 
the past thirty-three years will perhaps 
be found interesting. They have been 
written down without reference to news- 
papers or books, or any other printed 
authority than an occasional programme ; 
and are of the nature of random notes 
rather than of an article. ‘That will, I hope, 
be forgiven. And I must also beg for- 


giveness for a rather frequent use of the 
personal pronoun, first person singular— 
unlovely, but in the circumstances un- 
avoidable, 





MARY ANDERSON, AND 


M. WALBROOK. 


The first Shakespearean performance 
I saw was that of Richard TTI. at the 
Lyceum in February 1877 ; and, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the time, the 
tragedy was preceded by a farce, The 
Lottery Ticket. Richard ITT. opened with 
the street scene, as designed by the 
author. The houses stood on both sides 
of the stage, the street winding away to 
the back. The leading actor, therefore, 
made his first entry from the very back 
of the stage, and, as was the case after- 
wards in the revival of Zhe Corsican 
Brothers, seemed to walk in from quite 
a distance. There were passages in 
Irving’s Richard which, although I was 
but a boy at the time, I remember as 
distinctly as though I had only witnessed 
the performance yesterday. In the scene 


























in the last act, for instance, in which the 
King is in his tent on the night before 
the battle of Bosworth, Ratcliffe and 
Catesby having retired, leaving him alone, 
and the only light being a small lamp on 
the table, he sat for some moments in 
silence, apparently drawing a plan of the 
battle. Then he placed the paper on 
the table and, with a groan that betrayed 
the fears that were possessing him, rose, 
and walked slowly to the entrance of the 
tent, opened it, and looked farth into the 
night. Between the parted curtains could 
be seen a distant camp-fire burning very 
low, and a clear sky glittering with stars. 
The contrast between the guilty, terror- 
haunted man and the peaceful beauty of 
the heavens was one of those suggestive 
touches with which Henry Irving so often 
and so unforgettably appealed to the 
imagination of his audiences. 

The last time I saw Richard III. was 
at His Majesty’s on June 30 last year, 
with Mr. Benson in the part of Gloster. 
To my stupefaction the curtain rose on 
Scene vi., Act V. of Henry V/., Part II. 
The addition of this scene to Richard /11. 
was one of the “‘ improvements ” of Colley 
Cibber, as the reader will find by consult- 
ing the Oxberry edition of “‘ Richard IIL, 
adapted to the stage by Colley Cibber,” 
published in 1818, and to be seen at the 
British Museum. One reason for its 
retention is, perhaps, the fact that it 
provides the impersonator of Richard with 
some very telling speeches in,a gloomy 
cell, culminating in a stirring murder, to 
the thrilling cry, ‘‘ Down, down to Hell, 
and say I sent thee thither!” and the 
wiping of the dripping dagger. Irving 
abandoned the vicious old fashion of 
opening the tragedy with this importation ; 
and it was astounding to see a gentleman 
with Mr. Benson’s reputation reviving it. 

Irving’s Hamlet was the greatest and 
most beautiful of all his performiances in 
Shakespeare, though not the most perfect. 
Its effect on the audience in the play- 
Scene was tremendous. ‘The hissing 
echoing of the words of the player-King, 
the stealthy writhing across the floor to 
the foot of the throne, the ecstasy of the 
cry, “ What! frighted with false fire!” as 
the King fled, and the collapse into the 
vacated Royal chair, combined to work 
the audience into such an excitement that 
a roar always broke forth from every part 
of the house. And has anything more 
exquisite been seen on the stage in our 
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time than the effort of Irving’s Hamlet in 
the death-scene to draw down Horatio’s 
face to his dying lips? Never was a more 
princely Hamlet, or one that brought out 
more powerfully the love for his dead 
father, the despair at his mother’s dis- 
loyalty, his loathing of his uncle, his 
kindly courtesy to all around him, his 
affection for Horatio, his love for Ophelia. 

On a bitterly cold night in 1892 I saw 
the Hamlet of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, as he 
was then, at the Haymarket. Variety of 
diction has never been this popular artist’s 
strong point, and in a long part like 
Hamlet his monotony has the effect upon 
certain minds of providing a rather 
effective remedy for insomnia. Another 
and equally notable characteristic of the 
actor is the pains he takes to render every 
line in a poetical part perfectly clear to 
the audience. For instance, in the 
original revival of Ham/et—and I have 
not had the pleasure of seeing the per- 
formance since—the hailing of Ophelia 
at the end of the “To be or not to be” 
soliloquy was preceded by the discovery 
of her at prayer in a little oratory at the 
side of the stage. This enabled the 
audience to understand what Hamlet—or 
rather, what Mr. Tree’s Hamlet—meant 
by the words : 

The fair Ophelia ! Nymph, in thy orisons 

Be all my sins remember’d. 


Of course the injury inflicted on the 
character itself in its imaginative aspect 
by such literalism as this is very grave. 
The lines quoted embody a_ beautiful 
thought which sprang spontaneously from 
the mind of the speaker. To present it 
as merely suggested by the sight of 
Ophelia at prayer is to belittle Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, however much it may 
have clarified the public mind in regard 
to Mr. ‘Tree’s conception of it. 

That performance lasted a very long 
time, and I left before the last act. A 
policeman was walking up and down out- 
side, waiting to regulate the traffic. When 
he saw me emerge, he came up to me, 
beating his hands, and said: “ Play over 
yet; sir?” 

“Not yet. There’s another act.” 

* Another act! Why, it’s five-and-twenty 
to twelve now !” 

“T know. But Hamile?’s a very long 
play.” 

“Humph! I should think it was, 
indeed. ‘The British public won’t never 
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He'll ’av’ to cut some of this 


stand this! 
rot out !” 

The good man apparently regarded 
Hamlet as a new work. 

In 1884 the late Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
Hamlet was presented at the Princess’s 
Theatre. One of this actor’s new readings 
was in the delivery of the line “ A little 
more than kin and less than kind,” which 
he gave with the i in “‘ kind” pronounced 
short. I believe his explanation was that 
the word “ kind” was an old country word 
for “ child,” and that Hamlet’s meaning is 
“IT am more than a kinsman to you but 
less than a son,” which, as Mr. William 
Winter has pointed out, makes the remark 
a mere statement of bald fact. Mr. Barrett 
also took a 1623 Folio misprint seriously, 
and said in the platform scene, “The air 
bites shrewdly. Is it very cold?” which 
always sounded very absurd, but to which 
he adhered to the end of his career. 
Perhaps neither “reading” is quite so sur- 
prising as the immortal one which the 
late Mr. Barry Sullivan is reported to 
have given to Hamlet’s line, “ When the 
wind is southerly I know a hawk from a 
hernshaw!” He is said to have spoken 
it in the following way: ‘“ When the wind 
is southerly I know a hawk from a hern! 
Pshaw !” 

Mr. Barrett made the play-scene take 
place in the palace garden, and everybody 
was very young-—Gertrude about thirty- 
six, Claudius perhaps a couple of years 
older, Hamlet himself about eighteen, 
and the Ghost a hearty-looking gentleman 
with a black beard. It was never made 
clear by Mr. Barrett, or by anybody else, 
how a lad of eighteen could be “the 
mature philosopher, the profound moralist, 
the grief-stricken isolated sufferer, the 
passionate lover, the intellectual deep- 
hearted supreme man” of Shakespeare’s 
sublime conception. 

Ophelia is rather a colourless young 
lady, and most actresses with a good voice 
and a youthful appearance can .play the 
part fairly successfully until the mad 
scene, when they generally forget that she 
was a gentlewoman, and set her shrieking 
and falling about the stage like an in- 
ebriated Harriet on Hampstead Heath. 
The beautiful and supremely poetical 
Ophelia of Miss Ellen ‘Terry appears to 
have set no tradition, and to be either 
forgotten or ignored by her successors. 
The virginal beauty of her appearance, 
the pathos in her lovely voice, and her 
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enthralling but perfectly quiet rendering 
of the mad scene have left ineffaceable 
memories. 

Zarly in 1880 I saw Edwin Booth as 
Lear at the Princess’s, and still remember 
the thrill of pity that ran through the 
half-empty theatre at the actor’s delivery 
of the words, in the scene with Cordelia 
towards the end of the play: 

I am a very foolish, fond old man, 

ioe 4 and upward; not an hour more nor 
ess ; 

And to deal plainly 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 


Edwin Booth’s elocution had a crystalline 
clarity I have never heard surpassed ; and 
he was very handsome and intellectual- 
looking, with splendid flashing eyes. 

In 1881 the great revival of Othello 
took place at the Lyceum, with Irving 
and Booth alternating the parts of Iago 
and the Moor. Irving’s Iago was the 
finest of all the four impersonations, and 
the most perfect thing he ever did in 
Shakespeare. The text was given with 
his elocution at its best throughout ; and 
the handsome and fascinating exterior lent 
tenfold force to the revelations of malignity 
and subtlety in the great soliloquies. One 
piece of acting in it was inspired. ‘The 
soliloquy at the end of the first act, which 
begins, “Thus do I ever make my fool 
my purse,” and in which Iago communes 
with himself as to his reason for hating 
the Moor, his desire of revenge, and the 
means to be employed, was delivered by 
the actor, quite close to the footlights, 
leaning against and half sitting upon a 
table. At the words, “How? How?” 
he covered his face with both his hands, 
and there was a pause. ‘Then came the 
words, “Let’s see!” with the face still 
hidden ; and then another pause. ‘Then, 
still in silence, the hands were very slowly 
drawn down, revealing the face all alive 
with the .devilish scheme. An audible 
thrill used to run through the audience. 
That, the dying Hamlet’s kissing of 
Horatio, and the return to his deserted 
house of Shylock, lantern in hand, from 


’ Bassanio’s banquet, were among the in- 


spired things Henry Irving contributed 
to the history of Shakespearean impet- 
sonation. 
Another remarkable piece of silent 
acting was given by Adelaide Ristori as 
Lady Macbeth at Drury Lane in 1883. 
At the finish of her first scene with her 
husband, in which the murder of Duncan 






























is foreshadowed, having spoken the last 
speech, concluding with the words “ Leave 
all the rest to me,” she walked slowly to 
the door, then turning to Macbeth with 
a superb glance, she slowly placed her 
hand upon her heart, upon her brow, 
and finally upon her lips, then turned 
and disappeared. Without the utterance 
of a word Macbeth had been assured 
that in the horrible business before them 
he could rely on his wife’s love, on her 
intelligence, and on her silence. 

Irving’s Macbeth—which I saw on the 
first night of the 1888 revival, after wait- 
ing from nine in the morning outside the 
pit-doors—showed the actor at his worst 
in the banqueting scene, where his terror 
at the apparition of Banquo’s ghost was 
quite incoherent, and at his best in the 
soliloquies of the last act, which were 
most beautifully delivered. It was in 
this revival that, after a succession of 
gloomy and rugged scenes of Scottish 
castles and blasted heaths, the curtain 
rose for the first scene of the fifth act on 
“A Country Lane in England ”—a lovely 
picture of rich green hedgerow, lush 
pasture, and trees heavy with blossom. 
After the pictures which had gone before, 
it was most refreshing to the eye; the 
house received it with a shout of applause, 
and a voice from the gallery roared out, 
“Good old England!” Shakespeare, by 
the way, made the scene a room in the 
King of England’s palace; but for the 
sake of the refreshing landscape Irving’s 
alteration was quite pardonable. 

That brilliant actress, Ada Rehan, 
appeared for the first time‘in England as 
Katherina in Zhe Taming of the Shrew 
at the Gaiety in the summer of 1888, on 
a night of excitement never to be forgotten, 
During her two previous visits she had 
been seen mainly in farces adapted from 
the German by Mr. Augustin Daly, and 
as Peggy in Zhe Country Girl. She 
was now, in a single evening, to take her 
place in the very front rank of classical 
actresses. Her appearance was superb 
in a dress that might have been designed 
by Titian; she walked the stage like a 
queen ; her rage was as a devouring fire ; 
her surrender in the last act was as lovely 
a display of tender womanliness as the 
contemporary stage has seen. One 
furious exit she made in the first act, 
Sweeping her father away from her on 
the one side and Bianca on the other 
with a magnificent gesture and a cry of 
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rage was followed by a thunder of cheers 
that stopped the play and seemed likely 
to continue until the actress reappeared. 
At last, however, it died away, and the 
comedy was allowed to proceed. The 
acting version of the play was Mr. Daly’s, 
and was disfigured by alterations of his 
own composing. One instance, the 
alteration of the line for Petruchio, ‘‘ Oh, 
how I long to have some chat with her!” 
to “Oh, how I long to have a grapple with 
her!” sticks in the memory as a sort of 
monument of a well-meaning producer’s 
impertinence. 

Two years later Miss Rehan’s Rosalind 
was seen at the Lyceum, and drew 
crowded houses during the whole visit. 
No Rosalind so radiant, so vital, so 
melodious, so bubbling over with humour 
and high spirits has since been seen on 
our stage, or is likely to be seen for many 
a long day to come. Happy are they 
who can remember it. One remarkable 
effect made was in the delivery of these 
lines, in the scene with Celia after the 
pronouncement of the sentence of banish- 
ment : 

Were it not better, 
Beeause that I am more than common tall, 
That I did suit me all points like a man? 
A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 
A boar-spear in my hand; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman’s fear there will) 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 
As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances. 


I heard Ada Rehan’s Rosalind seven 
times, and that speech always finished 
amid a roar of applause. How it was 
done I cannot tell. In those happy days 
I only went to the theatre as a mere 
hedonist—to enjoy art, not to analyse it. 
I can only suppose now that the effect 
was obtained by some sudden vocal in- 
flection, and perhaps one of the brilliant 
glances of which this delicious actress 
had a whole armoury at her command. 
I have seen many other Rosalinds, and 
never known a hand to be raised for the 
speech except when Ada Rehan de- 
livered it. 

The most interesting Jaques of my 
experience was Mr. Jerrold Robertshaw’s 
in Mr. Ben Greet’s production on tour. 
There are two interpretations of this part, 
both equally in accord. with the text. 
One presents him as a brusque and bitter 
cynic railing against the world, and 
venting his venom on all mankind, the 
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ultimate type of misanthropic pessimism. 
‘The other presents him as a whimsical 
humorist, a man of a rather melancholy 
courtesy, exaggerating his feelings, and 
often saying more than he means, certain 
in advance that his associates will not 
take him seriously. Mr. Robertshaw 
offered the latter of these interpretations, 
and gave a charming performance. 

Miss Mary Anderson’s Juliet left me 
cold. The plastic beauty of it was en- 
chanting, but it was mannered throughout, 
and melodramatic in the potion scene. 
The late William Terriss was her Romeo 
—very robust and manly, but quite un- 
poetical and unimaginative. Ellen Terry’s 
Juliet was delicious in comedy scenes, and 
very tender in the love scenes, but weak 
in the potion scene. Perhaps the whole 
effect of her impersonation would have 
been improved had the actress not worn 
a very large and disfiguring golden wig. 
As Ophelia she wore no wig, and her 
short but very pretty fair hair would have 
suited the young Juliet as well as it did 
the youthful daughter of Polonius. 

I have seldom found any one to agree 
with me in regarding Irving’s Romeo as 
incomparably the finest of our time. In 
the scene on the road to the Capulets’ 
ball, his delivery of the lines : 

My mind misgives 

Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 

Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

With this night’s revels, 
sounded the note of Fate. In the beau- 
tiful rhymed talk with Juliet at the ball 
his manner was at its most attractive, and 
in the scenes of passionate love which 
followed he played with an abandon that 
surprised some of his admirers. But he 
always seemed haunted. When, at last, 
the story of Juliet’s death was brought to 
him, he listened to it very quietly, but it 
was the quiet of a man to whose prepared 
soul the world and life had suddenly 
become nothing. In the scene with the 
Apothecary (finely played by Tom Mead) 
Irving’s elocution was masterly ; and all 
through the last act his acting was charged 
with the highest tragic power. He failed 
in the difficult scene in the Friar’s cell in 
which Romeo throws himself to the earth 
on hearing of his banishment; and, 
though he looked very handsome, he 
never looked quite young enough for the 
part. But, taking its merits with its de- 
merits, the performance seemed to me to 
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be far nearer to the figure of the book 
than any other Romeo I have seen, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Juliet I thought 
modern and unimpressive. Miss Julia 
Marlowe’s had great beauties, but seemed 
a little too mature. 

The Juliet that gave me more pleasure 
than any other was that of a very little 
known actress who was quite a girl at the 
time, Miss Haidée Gunn, who played 
the part at the Brighton Theatre Royal 
on May 2, 1903. She spoke the verses 
with a right sense of their beauty of form 
and meaning; and she looked the part 
to the life. She was weak in the begin- 
ning of the potion-speech, but had the 
audience in her hands before it was 
finished ; and altogether the evening 
was one to be marked with a red stone, 
as they say. Mr. Harcourt Williams was 
the Romeo, quite nice and quite ordinary ; 
and Mr. A. E. George the Friar. 

In September 1897, at the Lyceum, I 
saw Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet,a very 
fine and pathetic impersonation, beautiful 
in elocution, and lacking only in those 
touches of genius which send a chill across 
the cheek and, in Dr. Martineau’s phrase, 
‘ring the alarm in the chambers of the 
soul.” Mrs. Campbell’s Ophelia suggested 
a young lady who had had several previous 
love-affairs before she met the Queen’s 
son, and was feeling rather sad about 
them. 

There are many other performances 
one would like to say something about— 
Irving’s Shylock and the changes the 
actor made in it as the years went by; 
Mr. Louis Calvert’s Pistol; the fine 
Henry V. of Mr. Lewis Waller; the rich 
Falstaffs of the late Mr. George Weir and 
of Mr. Louis Calvert ; the’ brilliant Bene- 
dick and Beatrice of Irving and Ellen 
Terry ; the Shylock of Sir Herbert Tree 
with its close study of the customs of the 
Ghetto ; the Volumnia of Miss Genevitve 
Ward, the last tragic impersonation in the 
grand manner left on our stage ; the vivid 
Othello of Giovanni Grasso, and a score 
more. One looks back upon them all 
with pleasure and with gratitude ; and one 
is glad to keep the memory of them alive, 
partly for one’s own enjoyment and partly 
as an incentive to their successors to 
follow the example, and seek the noblest 
reward an actor or actress can have—that 
of an accepted supremacy in the interpre 
tation of Shakespeare, 

















A CONJURER OFF THE STAGE. 


BY HORACE GOLDIN. 


[ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD SOMERVILLE. 

N July, 1907, whilst returning from a 
| banquet given in honour of Mr. 

Kellar, in New York, by the 
American Society of Magicians, I had to 
fall back on my professional skill to avoid 
spending a night in a police-station. I 
was, and am now, very fond of driving 
my own motor-car, and as this was about 
three o’clock in the morning I settled down 
to enjoy a pleasant run home, hoping 
that the officials who keep a watchful eye 
on the speed of automobiles in New York 
would be asleep by this time. Unfortu- 
nately, they were evidently aware of my 
propensity for fast driving, and by the 
time I had got to 64th Street and Broad- 
way | was overtaken by an officer on a 
motor bicycle, and ordered to stop. At 
this my coloured chauffeur, who was sitting 


beside me, 
nearly 
fainted. Of 


course there 
was nothing 
for me to 
do but stop 
and get off 
the car, 
which I did, 
and = then 
received the 
pleasing in- 
formation 
that I was 
arrested, 
and must 
follow the 
officer to 
the police- 
station. 
This may 
sound a 
little strange 
to the 
British 
reader, but 
I might 
explain that 
in the 
United 
States of 
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America this course is adopted instead 
of the English way of merely taking the 
address and allowing the driver to pro- 
ceed. On arrival at the police-station, a 
considerable amount of red tapeism had to 
be duly observed, as in all cases of this 
kind. First of all, a second party must 
deposit $100, then the prisoner is released, 
to return the following day with a bonds- 
man, who gives his bond in the sum of 
$200 that the prisoner will appear at what 
is called a “ Special Session.” ‘Then the 
first $100 is returned. 


The Chauffeur and the Dollars. 

Now, this being my first experience of 
such a case, I was not aware that $100 
would be required. However, I at once 
offered to 
pay it to the 
Chief of 
Police, but 
he refused, 
telling me 
that, as I 
was the 
offender, my 
mone y 
could not 
be accepted. 
Things now 
began to 
look rather 
awkward; 
but I am 
not easily 
nonplussed, 
and I im- 
mediately 
set about 
scheming a 
way out of 
the diffi- 
culty. Sud- 
denly the 
idea struck 
me of slip- 
ping’ my 
money into 
the pockets 
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“Getting behind him, waited until he should 
again turn.” 


of my chauffeur, who was standing beside 
me. Needless to say, I immediately 
acted on the suggestion, and ordered him 
to bail me out. 

The way that nigger looked at me and 
exclaimed: ‘‘What me, sah? Bail you 
out for a hundred, sah? Why, I can’t do 
it; I ain’t got a red cent,” was laughable in 
the extreme. Even the Chief had to smile 
at the coloured man’s peculiar way of 
expressing himself. I told him to stop 
joking, and to put his hand in his left 
pocket and hand over the money. 

“Go ’way, man,” he said; “I never 
seen a hundred dollars.” 

However, I begged him to try. He 
thereupon placed his hand in his pocket, 
and when he felt the bills he came very 
near having a fit, and glared first at the 
notes, then at me, and finally at the 
Chief, as though his eyes were being 
squeezed out of his head. When he 
finally succeeded in grasping the fact, not 
to mention the bills, he absolutely refused 
to hand the money over. Not being 
aware that I had placed it in his pocket, 
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he thought “some power the gift had 
given him.” When again asked to pay 
up, he even went so far as to threaten to 
resign his position. You can imagine my 
predicament. However, on my assuring 
him that I would return the money to 
him next day, he gave the bills to the 
Chief, who, on counting them, found only 
$98—two short—which he would not 
accept, saying that he must have the full 
amount. 

He then said in a_bantering tone, 
“Say! you’re a conjurer? I’ve seen you 
fellows catch money in the air; now let’s 
see what you can do! Catch me two 
dollars.” 

This was enough for me. I at once 
contradicted the Chief, saying there were 
$100 in the bundle, and requested him to 
allow me to count the money. Sure enough, 
on my counting, there were only $98, 
but he never saw me make a two-dollar 
bill disappear out of this amount. After 
returning him the $98, he again remarked, 
“Why don’t you catch it in the air?” 
I said I would try, and I did, handing 
him the two-dollar bill, which he added 
to the bills already counted to $98, 
and was then quite satisfied that he 
had received $100. I was thereupon 
released. 

On my way home I was again in diffi- 
culties trying to convince the chauffeur that 
the money was mine, and that I had put 
it in his pocket. In fact, he threatened 
to sue me for the amount, and the only 
way I could make him believe that my 
statement was correct was to repeat the 
trick, by placing money in his pocket 
when he did not know it. 

Next day I called on Mr. Considine, 
who went with me to the Court as my 


bondsman, After going through all the 
formalities, the $100 were returned— 


not $98, but $100; and thus circum- 
stances forced on me a profit of two 
dollars. ; 
My case came up for trial at the Special 
Session Court, where the officer who had 
arrested me, in his evidence, stated that I 
was doing twenty-two miles an hour. In 
support of this he produced the speedo- 
meter of his motor bicycle, which showed 
that speed. My reply to this was that if 
his speed was only twenty-two miles an 
hour, then mine must have been con- 
siderably less, otherwise he could not 
have caught me. ‘This was so evident 
that the Judge discharged the case. 
























Sleight of Hand at the Ball. 


The following is another instance of 
where I was compelled to practise ap- 
parently dishonest methods to avoid 
being placed in an awkward predica- 


ment. The important event of the year 
in Vienna is a Japanese ball, which 
takes place on New Year’s night each 
year. In 1906 I was playing an engage- 
ment at the Apollo Theatre, Vienna. I 
unfortunately neglected to get tickets for 
myself and Mrs. Goldin in advance, as 
I should have done, for they were in 
great demand, notwithstanding that the 
prices were: Gentlemen, forty kronen ; 
Ladies, twenty kronen. However, judge 
of our dismay when, on arriving, we 
were told that the police had closed the 
ticket-office, as there were already 7,000 
people in the ballroom, and more could 
not possibly be allowed. I even offered 
double the prices, but it was no use. 

Of course I could have stood the dis- 
appointment, but the look that Mrs. 
Goldin gave me made it quite plain to 
my mind that an entrance 
for us into that ball must be 
made to appear from some- 
where. When she added some 
very pointed remarks on my 
methods of taking a lady to 
an affair of this description 
I grew still more desperate, 
and, requesting her to wait 
at the foot of the staircase, 
I started another method of 
attack, so to speak. In fact, 
I again had to practise a little 
deception. I removed my 
hat and cloak, and checked it. 
I then proceeded up about 
fifteen to twenty steps to 
where a man stood taking 
tickets at the entrance to the 
ballroom. And then my 
Opportunity presented itself. 
He suddenly turned his back 
towards me, and, perceiving 
this, I dashed up a few re- 
maining steps, and, getting 
behind him, waited until he 
should again turn. Luckily 
he turned again, facing the 
steps, when I circled him 
from right and faced him, and 
he naturally thought I was 
coming out of the ballroom. 
asked him not to forget 
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my appearance, so that he would know 
me again when I wished to return. He 
at once offered me a card, which I 
refused to accept, when he remarked 
that it would be all right, he would know 
me again. 

Now for Mrs. Goldin! I ran down the 
stairs and requested her to remove her 
wraps, and to be ready to enter when I 
calledher. I then went back again to the 
man at the door, and informed him that 
my wife had arrived and that I had unfor- 
tunately left her ticket in the possession 
of a friend of mine with whom I had 
entered the ballroom earlier in the even- 
ing, and that, if he would kindly admit 
her, the ticket would be delivered to 
him a few minutes later, at the same 
time causing a piece of money to appear 
in his hand. He said, “‘ Certainly, all 
right.” To the surprise of Mrs. Goldin 
she received my signal to come up, and 
we entered the ballroom. Again, as 
the reader will admit, circumstances 
forced me to be the profiter by fifty-six 
kronen. 


“His eyes nearly stood out of his head.” 
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**] pulled a rabbit from his coat collar.” 


The Waiter and the Ten-franc Piece. 


I have been very nearly a victim on 


some occasions in restaurants or bars 
which I have visited during my travels, 
and have been forced to practise a little 
conjuring in self-defence. Whilst playing 
an engagement at the Folies Marigny, in 
Paris, 1 visited one of the best-known 
restaurants in the Gay City. I was with 
friends and feeling good, and the waiter 
evidently mistook me for a foolish million- 
aire. For instance, we selected the various 
dishes we required from the bill of fare, 
when I noticed that the one to which 
I had at first referred, with prices on, 
had disappeared, and in its place had 
been substituted one without prices— 
a trick the method of which I did not 
at that moment detect. But, not satisfied 
with this, they played another trick on 
me. I called fora bottle of wine. ‘There 
were five in our party, and each one was 
served with a glass. The waiter emptied 
the bottle into four glasses, and of course 
we were compelled to order another 
bottle for our fifth guest. Looking at 
the size of the glasses, I again recognised 
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a trick performed by a non- 
conjurer. Greatly amused, 
and still wondering how I 
could get even, I called for 
my second bill, which was: 
Wine, 40 francs; Couvert 
(or use of serviettes), 5 
francs ; Ice, 2 francs; mak- 
ing a total of 47 francs. 
Reasonable, wasn’t it, for 
the last two items? This 
was after the supper. I 
gave the waiter a too franc 
note, and this is what I was 
offered for change: a 20- 
franc gold piece, three 1o- 
franc gold pieces, a 2-franc 
piece, and a 1-franc piece. 
But one to-franc piece was 
placed under the 2-franc 
piece. Of course the waiter 
anticipated that I would 
leave the small change for 
him, and then he would 
retain the to-franc piece, 
which was placed under the 
2-franc piece; but as I am 
always in the habit of count- 
ing my change before touch- 
ing it, ] again saw another 
trick, and I made up my 
mind to have my revenge there and then. 
I informed the waiter he was to francs 
short. Naturally, he did not want to 
disclose the whereabouts of the hidden 
1o-franc piece, so he handed me the 
missing amount and I picked up the 
money, leaving the 3 francs in silver for 
his tip. I had conjured the 10-franc 
piece from under the 2-franc piece without 
his slightest suspicion, and he was horri- 
fied as he looked under the silver, found 
nothing there, and realised the predica- 
ment he was in—ro francs out of pocket, 
and could not say anything! Of course, 
I was 1o francs in, and my revenge was 
complete ; but, as I did not wish to keep 
his money, I informed him that we were 
very pleased with his services, especially 
with his honesty, and therefore 1 wished 
to make him a present of 1o francs extra. 
Handing him the money, it again dis- 
appeared, and I found it in his pocket. 
1 then showed him how I could make 
20 francs out of ro francs, and, handing 
him the money, I requested him to close 
his hand quickly. On opening it he 
found a brass coin, when his eyes nearly 
stood out of his head. He was then told 





















































that I was the conjurer who mystified 
hundreds nightly at the Folies Marigny, 
and that for once he had tried his game 
on the wrong man. 


The two Bills of Fare. 


Lhad occasion a few nights afterwards 
to sup again at the same restaurant. This 
time, however, I was quite prepared, as 
the priced bill of fare which I had kept 
from the previous visit was now in my 
pocket. Again the same trick was re- 
sorted to. After giving our order, the 
priced bill of fare was dexterously replaced 
by an unpriced one, which I just as 
dexterously replaced by the priced one 
from my pocket. When it came to paying 
the bill I deducted 14 50 francs, informing 
the waiter that this amount had _ been 
overcharged. Of course, he sent for the 
head waiter, then came the manager, 
and after they had, as they thought, con- 
vinced us that this was their price, I 
informed them that I had taken my prices 
from their bill of fare. This they said 
was impossible, as their bills were un- 
priced. I said that the one on my table 
had prices on. The waiter then reached 
for the card to prove that 1 
was mistaken, and you can 
judge of his astonishment and 
dismay when he found the 
priced card instead of the un- 
priced one. Then, of course, 
they had to accept defeat. I 
then disclosed my identity, 
and made their plates dance 
on the table. I showed them 
how a fork kept changing into 
a knife ; how a spoon could be 
made to dance in a bottle; how 
one glass could be thrown 
through another. I then passed 
my stick through a glass. Next 
they saw me push a_ glass 
through a table without break- 
ing it. Then a snake jumped 
out of a plate; and, just as I 

“had succeeded in getting the 
manager in a good humour, I 
pulled a rabbit from His coat 
collar. Of course, I came 
prepared, 


The Waiter’s Secret. 


During one of my visits 
to Berlin, I came across Mr, 
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Martinka of New York, the famous manu- 
facturer of conjuring apparatus, who was 
over in Berlin on business, Being 
very old friends, we were naturally ex- 
tremely pleased to see each other, so 
in the evening we set out to “see 
the town,” and in one of the restau- 
rants we visited, the waiter evidently 
thought I looked foolish. Our bill here 
was twenty-eight marks, for which I 
handed the waiter two twenty-mark pieces. 
He quickly changed one for a ten, and 
handed me the change, two marks instead 
of twelve. When informed that I had 
given him two twenty-mark pieces, he 
assured me that one was a ten, as he only 
had one twenty, and the rest of his money 
consisted of ten-mark pieces. I immedi- 
ately started to investigate, and he at once 
took all his money from his pockets, 
showing me that there was no other 
twenty-mark piece to be found. I re- 
quested him to allow me to place my 
hand in his pocket, to which he readily 
agreed. It was empty; but with the back, 
of my hand I felt a seam, behind which 
was another pocket, containing ffom four 
to six twenty-mark pieces. Here, then, 


I quickly 


was the secret of his method. 









“Behind which was another pocket.” 
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palmed one of the twenty-mark pieces and 
withdrew my hand from his pocket, ex- 
pressing the belief that it was empty, and 
that I must have been mistaken. 

My friend Mr. Martinka, not being aware 
of what I had discovered, was smiling 
quietly to himself at the way in which a 
waiter was beating the ‘Great Goldin” at 
his own game—conjuring. Of course the 
waiter looked at my hands, but by that 
time no twenty-mark piece was visible. 
I to:'d him he could keep the two marks 
change, and, as ten marks of his was now 
in my possession, I assured him that he 
was the best waiter I had ever met, and 
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that I wished to make him a present of 
ten marks, giving him the identical twenty- 
mark piece, out of which he gave me ten 
marks change. I then explained the trick 
to my friend, and my reputation, which 
up to then had suffered in that direction, 
was restored. On my next visit I was 
compelled to acquaint the waiter with my 
knowledge of his methods in order to 
prevent him trying anything further of 
that description on me. And he also 
smiled. It is interesting to note that in 
these experiences the trickster does not 
always come out on top, and the intended 
victim is not always an actual one. 





WHERE’S DORIS? 


“* Women are no longer employed in dairies.” 


DAILY PAPER. 


re W HERE are the maids who woke the lark 
j ' Ere matin-chime in pastures dark, 

And wended home, their milking done, 

Showing the level-shining sun 


Their foaming pails? 


Where be they now, 


O keeper of the short-horned cow ?” 


The cow-keeper replied, 


“7 will——” 


And stopt, and so I questioned still. 


“Where’s Doris of the instep high? 
Where Chloe of the laughing eye, 
Whose cherry lip with kisses ripe 


Repaid the strains of Strephon’s pipe? 
Where romping Nancy, Joan, and Sue, 
And all Dame Durden’s hoyden crew?” 
He answered with unsmiling face, 
“__not hev a gal about the place!” 


“What Fate,” I cried, “has bid you ban 
A calling nigh as old as Man? 
Iranian kings have smiled benign 
On slim, brown watchers of the kine; 
Nor is the Indian’s God ashamed 
‘Lord of the Milkmaids’ to be named.” 
“ Thats right enough,” he said; “ dut, they 
WILL drop their hairpins in the hay.” 
H. M. WALLIS. 

















THE SHOCK. 


BY JOHN AMITY. 


epicureanism of its owner. There 

was a sense of fitness in the 
deliberate selection of the precious things 
it contained, a refinement in the restraint 
that had been exercised and in the 
thoughtful choice of forms and tints. 

The firelight flickered over the fine 
old crystal bowls filled with autumn 
flowers and glittered on the smooth sur- 
face of rare china and small objects in 
jade and lacquer ; it was reflected in the 
glass protecting a case of Cosway minia- 
tures and some old pastels of the early 
French school. The polished side of a 
Vernis Martin cabinet threw back the 
glow subdued, but it gathered warmth 
again from the crimson hangings and the 
Persian rugs which covered the floor. 

Yet apart from this the room had a 
complexion of its own. It seemed to be 
permeated by some un-English exotic 
quality which asserted itself directly one 
entered. Just now dimness held it, for 
the twilight of the November afternoon 
had conquered the intense brightness of 
the burning logs. 

The woman who sat and stared into 
their depths was pale and quite young. 
She was dressed in black and there was 
something about her that suggested mental 
stress controlled by great self-restraint. 
She was evidently waiting for some one 
or something and was quietly fighting the 
agitation of suspense. One noticed this 
about her before one noticed that there 
was an exotic quality about her, too, and 
that she was beautiful in a delicate dark 
foreign way typical of the South. 

Now and then she took up the poker 
and struck one of the logs with it. The 
cloud of sparks that rose lessened for a 
moment the gloom in the room, but it 
reasserted itself almost at once and 
seemed to gather greater depth by the 
contrast. ‘There was no sound but the 
flickering of the fire and the distant bark- 
ing of a dog somewhere down in the 
meadows below the park. Had there 
been she would have heard it, for she was 
listening intently. From time to time she 
tose from her seat and wandered about 
the room, fingering one or other of the 
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knick-knacks, turning the leaves of some 
book that Iay on a table near, or bending 
over a vase of flowers and picking off 
mechanically a dead leaf here, a shrivelled 
petal there. At last her patience 
triumphed, for there came the sound of 
a motor and a peal at the bell. 

A man entered the room and came 
forward to greet her with outstretched 
hands. She gave him hers in silence— 
she was past speaking for the moment— 
and they sat down opposite each other on 
either side of the hearth where little blue 
and mauve flames danced and caressed 
the blackened logs. 

The man spoke first. ‘‘ Why have you 
kept me so long?” he asked. ‘“ Why 
didn’t you send for me at once, Monday 
or even yesterday ?” 

“J” she began. ‘Then she stopped, 
seeking for other words, and _ started 
again : 

‘*There was so much to arrange. The 
lawyer was here till this morning. Dear, 
I didn’t mean to hurt you. You know 
that, don’t you? You can’t guess how I 
wanted you !” 

“Then why on earth have you kept 
me away from you? Me—after all——” 
There was the warmth of love as well 
as of reproach in his voice. “A man 
ought to be of use at such times. I 
could have helped you, have seen people 
for you-—done things.” 

“The lawyer did all there was to do. 
And I always try to make myself remem- 
ber that you aren’t only my you—you’re 
a public somebody, a person of im- 
portance.” ‘The underlying tenderness 
showed itself in spite of her control. 

“My dear! ...” he said, and made 
as if to rise and cross over to her. But 
she put out her hand to restrain his 
movement. He sat down again with 
brows knit, however, and a hurt look 
came over his face. He was of the type 
to whom denial acts as a whet. And 
she was very simple with nothing of the 
coquette in her, or she would have found 
this out long before. Just now, too, 
her mind was full of sorrow at the loss, 
through death, of some one very near and 
dear to her. Her companion was dearer 
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still, but for once, perhaps, she was 
conscious of her own suffering and there- 
fore a little less observant than usual. 
Had the cause of her trouble been 
different she might have succeeded in 
concealing it, as was indeed her wont. 

He was an ardent lover -in his way, 
however, and not easily put off. 

‘* Let me help you now,” he said again. 
“Isn’t there anything I can do?” 

“It’s all done.” She repeated the 
words vaguely as if she only half under- 
stood them herself. ‘‘ Father———” 

Then suddenly there came a break in 
her voice and one dry sob. 

This time he was at her side and. his 
arms were round her in spite of resist- 
ance. 

“How can I tell you?” 
“ How can I ?” 

“Tell me what? My dear, surely 
there’s nothing you can’t tell me? Why 
—we’re to be married in two months !” 

She released herself gently and pressed 
her fingers on her eyes as if to keep back 
the tears. But there were no tears. 

“Yes,” she said, after a minute or two. 
“T haven’t forgotten. You'll think me 


she cried. 


strange, not like myself, but I’m shaken, 


” 


unhinged. It was aterrible shock. . . 

‘““Of course, of course. You needn’t 
say that to me. It was quite as terrible 
to me. ... Just think: only two days 
before he and I were talking and smoking 
out on the lawn there, the whole after- 
noon! And he seemed quite fit—per- 
fectly well. It was a fearful shock to me. 
What do they say it was ?” 

“The heart. It was quite sudden. . . 
It all happened in five minutes. And 
now ” she broke off again, unable to 
speak. 

His watchful lover’s eye detected some- 
thing beyond her trouble— increasing it. 

“Well—and now? ‘Tell me: what is 
it? For there is something, you can’t 
deny it! Don’t I love you, don’t I know 
you? ‘Tell me.” 

“ Yes, there is something,” she admitted 
almost tonelessly. 

“Tell me!” he repeated, and his arms 
held her more closely. 

“Not like this. . . . I can’t tell you like 
this. Go and sit down over there again, 
and let’s be very quiet and composed... 
and I'll try.” 

He was deeply concerned. He moved 
reluctantly away from her and resumed 
his former seat. She turned to the fire 
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again, and leaning her head on her hand 
seemed to search for words in its red 
heart. The logs had spent their utmost 
heat now; ashes were gathering round 
their outer edges, and the flames had died 
down, only the glow remained. 

“You love me, don’t you?” she asked 
him. 

He called out her name in dismayed 
conjecture. He was pained, amazed. 

“ Yes—but—say you do!” she urged. 

“Dear . . . but of course !” 

“And nothing can alter that, can it? 
I know, I know—only I felt I must hear 
you say it. . . before I began. Perhaps 
I can tell you now. No... stop where 
you are. I want us both to be as 
calm as we can. ... I’m afraid it will 
give you another shock—oh, of course 
nothing like that, nothing that could 
matter to us at all, in that degree—but 
still, a blow forall that. . . . Dear, you've 
often heard me say how I wished | had 
known my mother; you remember: she 
died directly after I was born. Father 
said she faded away in England—after 
warm Greece. . Well . . . they were 
never married, Father and she... and 
so... everything is changed. Not 
money things, of course. . . . It’s all mine. 
Poor old Father, he took care of that! 
But the title and the name aren’t mine— 
and—I don’t quite know how women in 
my case stand as far as the world goes. 
It doesn’t really matter—you know that, 
don’t you ?—nothing matters, of course... 
because you love me—but % 

She paused. The telling of it, afterall, 
had come easier to her than she expected. 
She had not looked at him while shespoke, 
for fear of meeting the sympathy in his 
eyes, which would have made her task 
more difficult. Now, however, she glanced 
at him. 

A little cry escaped her. . . It was 
quite a little cry, and she stifled it at 
once. . 

There was silence for a space, and then 
she broke it. 

“There, I’ve told it you,” she said. 
Her voice sounded flat, as it were, and 
again she kept her eyes lowered. 

“And please now I want you to go 
home ... and... and think it all over. 
Because there’s a great deal to . . . con- 
sider and . . . weigh, and weigh,” she 
repeated. ‘“ You don’t belong to me only, 
you know. You're in the eye of the 
world, a public servant, a Cabinet 
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Minister. And besides, you owe 
a duty to the past. There’s the entail 
and your title and—oh, what not else? 
Well . . . you must go home now and 
think about it all, putting you and me on 
one side, you know, and acting only as 
seems right to you. . . . I shan’t be . 
surprised whichever way you decide.... 
And I shan’t question your line of action. 
How could 1? I shall just . . . accept 
your .. . view of the case.” 

His head was bowed in his hands, 
He could only repeat: ‘It’s terrible, 
terrible ! ” 

wyes,” she said. “I wish... I 
could make it easier for you. But stop, 
perhaps I can . . . perhaps this will help 
you. See, here’s my ring, the ring you 
gave me when—when you asked me to 
marry you. After you’ve .. . decided, 
write me a few words; send me my ring 
back in the letter if—if you see no need 
to—alter things. But otherwise = 
keep the ring. . . . I shall understand.” 

She held it out, but he made a move- 
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ment to put it from him. So she took 
his hand, laid the ring in it, and pressed 
his fingers down till they closed on it. 
Then she bent and kissed the clenched 
hand. . . . It was the only sign she gave 
of all that was in her heart. Without 
another word she led him to the door and 
watched him leave the house. . . . Out- 
side she could still hear the dog bark- 
ing below in the meadows which were 
shrouded in the raw mists of the late 
autumn night. ‘Then she returned to the 
room alone. It was in complete darkness 
now, for the fire had gone out. 


The note she received three days 
afterwards said that it was all too terrible 
to think of. It added that the writer had 
been ill from the shock, and that, much 
against his wish, the doctor was sending 
him away. It finished with the words: 
“I do nothing but think of you, and 
shall love you always ” 

There was no ring enclosed in the 
letter. 





THE APPEAL. 


F you had been in Birdsey Wood 
Last Wednesday afternoon, 
Where, frocked in muslin, once you stood 
As April breathing June, 
You might have thought that near the glade 
Beyond the Druids’ Stone 
You heard Pan trolling in the shade 
His vigorous baritone. 


For there I lay along the moss 
And sang to ancient skies 

A ballad heavy with the loss 
I suffer when your eyes 

Reveal to lads in other shires 
Blue limpidness, and teach 

Their hearts the burden of desires 
That run away from speech. 


Ah, come, my dear! 


The baby oak 


We measured by your length 

Is waiting for your hands to stroke 
His bark and thrill his length. 

Come, with a Sob, to find the place 
Where long ago you stood, 

And fill my arms with pulsing grace 
Once more in Birdsey Wood ! 


NoRMAN GALE. 
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MONG the guests at Invercauld 
A was Lord Charles Beresford. 
That name was not then a cry 
of battle, as it has since become. At 
most he was known as a naval officer of 
promise. He had not then taken the 
Condor, a mere gunboat, past the forts of 
Alexandria to earn Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour’s signalled “ Well done, Condor.” 
But he was a figure in the outer world, 
by which I mean the world outside the 
Navy, and in that society which thinks 
itself, and for some purposes is, the inner 
world. He spent a week at Invercauld— 
a week which he enlivened by Irish wit 
and by stories, Irish and other, of which 
his repertory was inexhaustible, and by a 
genial, sparkling good-humour, also inex- 
haustible. There was in those days a 
toleration of practical jokes, and it is 
possible Lord Charles played one now 
and then, but always without malice. 
He was, at any rate, the life of the party. 
He was never tired, his talk never grew 
stale, his wit was the cause of wit in 
others, his good spirits put everybody else 
in good spirits. 

A week is a long time. Most men 
with seven days in front of them in a 
country house economise their resources. 
But what Irishman ever stooped to so 
poor a virtue as economy? Not Lord 
Charles, certainly. He squandered his 
possessions as if there were no bottom to 
his purse; nor was there. Whether he 
lived on capital or income mattered not. 
An Irishman knows no difference between 
the two. Lady Charles was with him, 
and she, though not an Irish woman, had 
much of the Irish quickness and clever- 
ness. When they departed, it was amid 
tears and fireworks. ‘The whole company 


of guests came to the door—which is 
unusual—to see them off. ‘ You know,” 
said Lord Charles, ‘‘I am not really going, 
but my wife is, and I like her to think I 
am going with her.” He added, gravely, 
“You have all behaved very well and 
have amused us, though I don’t suppose 
you knew it. Thank you, very much.” 

There was in this group at the door an 
Englishman whose English mind seemed 
disconcerted by this speech. He asked 
me: 

“Do you think Lord Charles is making 
fun of us?” 

“* Nothing more likely.” 

* But how can I have amused him ?” 

“TI think you had better ask him.” 

There is, there always has been, and 
there always will be, an incompatibility 
of temper between the Irishman and the 
Englishman. Neither of them under- 
stands the other. An appreciation, to be 
of value, must be a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion. If it be sympathetic it does not 
matter how critical it is. In a dim way 
the Englishman is conscious of this. He 
knows that, whether he rules Ireland by 
the law of blood and iron, or scatters 
plenty o’er a smiling land—-though the 
land may smile the tenant of the land 
does not. There is not a rule of political 
economy or an axiom of property which 
the English Parliament has not, during 
the last forty years, broken in favour of 
the Irish tenant. But England and the 
English, after spending and pledging 
scores of millions of their own money, 
and many other scores of millions of the 
Irish Jandlords’ money, are as much 
hated by the Irish as ever. I do not 
think the Englishman particularly cares 
whether he is hated or not. He does 
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what he thinks right and goes his way. 
He does not understand that the Irish- 
man cares not only what is done but how 
it is done, or that he wants a kind word 
with the gift. 

There are many places in which Lord 
Charles Beresford is at home, and seems 
at home—in the conning-tower of a 
battleship, in the House of Commons, 
in the newspapers, to which he writes 
frequent letters, on the political platform, 
in far lands as both traveller and envoy, 
and in society. They call him impulsive, 
and I suppose he is, being an Irishman. 
But when he went to China he went, I 
believe, at the request of certain im- 
portant people in the City of London, 
to report on business prospects in China, 
and on the employment of British capital. 
He wrote a thick book which was accepted 
at once as a manual and an authority on 
great Chinese questions. 

Lord Charles has friends in the United 
States. One of them was the late 
President, when he was President. The 
two men had much in common, including 
the same capacity for entousiasm and the 
same readiness to look at the personal 
side of any question. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Irish blood made him sympathetic to 
Irishmen. He looked upon Lord Charles 
as a kind of ally in his shipbuilding policy, 
as he was, since all naval officers who 
have done brilliant things captivate the 
popular imagination and make it easier to 
enlarge any navy. Lord Charles was in 
America in, I think, 1904, and went down 
to Tampa, where the fleet under Admiral 
Evans was then lying. He was Admiral 
Evans’s guest, and made an inspection 
of the fleet. Then he came to Washing- 
ton, and there he told me of his visit to 
the fleet and in what good condition he 
found it. 

“A fine fleet, well commanded, well 
found, fit to go anywhere and do any- 
thing—or to go anywhere for which it 
has coal enough, or coal transports 
enough.” 

Thus early had he put his finger on 
the weak spot, which all America was 
presently to discover for itself when Mr. 
Roosevelt sent the fleet around the world 
with an escort of foreign coal-carrying 
steamships ; foreign because there were 
no American ships to be had. 

Lord Charles added: ‘Good as all 


Evans’s ships are, the A/7ssouri is perhaps 
the best of them. 


I have never seen a 
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smarter ship anywhere in any navy, 
Cowles is as good an officer as any navy 
need ask for.” 

“You know he 
brother-in-law ?” 

val Nag 

“Why don’t you tell the President what 
you tell me ?” 

“T have told him.” 

I asked if he had seen any gunnery 
trials, but he seemed to doubt whether 
they would care to show a British naval 
officer all they could do. 

“Although,” added Lord Charles, “] 
don’t see why they should not. ‘They 
are always publishing the results of their 
shooting. I sawa report the other day. 
It was good shooting, but when they say 
it was a world record they are guessing a 
little. We don’t publish the results of our 
gun practice or target practice.” 

I was left to infer, and perhaps was 
meant to infer, that the British were still 
a little ahead. 

Another British officer said: ‘ Mr. 
Roosevelt announced lately that the only 
shots which count in war are the shots 
that hit. Quite true, but Mr. Roosevelt 
was not the first to discover that. Perhaps 
he was the first to put it into a neat 
phrase.” 

Lord Charles also is capable of neat 
phrases, and I will part from him with 
one example. He was going by the mid- 
night train to New York. I asked, “ Why 
do you go by the night train? It’s any- 
thing but comfortable, and the sleeping 
accommodation is bad.” “Qh,” he 
answered, “it doesn’t matter to me ; I can 
sleep on a clothes line.” 

Of all his sayings, none is so famous 
as his telegram refusing an invitation: 
“Sorry can’t come. Lie follows by post.” 
The piquancy of which is enhanced when 
you hear that it was sent to the Prince of 
Wales, now King. 

He transacts even the common cour 
tesies of life in an unexpected manner. 
When the appointment of Admiral Sir 
Arthur Wilson as First Sea Lord, in 
succession to Sir John Fisher, was 
announced, Lord Charles called to offer 
his congratulations. Then he added: 
‘Sir Arthur, I will give you one piece 
of advice. Get rid of both Fisher and 
me. As long as we are in the Mavy we 
shall always be scrapping.” 

Sir Arthur and Lord Charles had served 
together. Sir Arthur was in command of 


is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
























the Mediterranean fleet, of which Lord 
Charles was second in command. ‘The 
Commander-in-Chief ordered a sham-fight, 
he to have one division of the fleet and 
Lord Charles the other. He told his own 
officers they would receive no written 
instructions. Orders would reach them 
by wireless telegraphy. Lord Charles 
somehow heard of this, and, as the two 
fleets moved into action, set all hfs own 
wireless instruments working in order 
to intercept and confuse his opponent’s 
messages and prevent them from reaching 
the ships they were addressed to. ‘The 
result was that Admiral Wilson’s captains 
had to fight without orders. 

But, by common consent, Sir Arthur 
Wilson is the most competent admiral in 
the Service, and best fitted for the post 
of First Sea Lord, a post of supreme 
importance. He has not only knowledge, 
administrative capacity, genius for organi- 
sation, and the confidence of everybody in 
the Navy ; he has courage and a devotion 
to duty so absolute that in naval matters 
he will bow, they say, to no authority 
whatever. If he is not allowed to do 
what he thinks right for the Navy he will 
resign. Precisely the man now needed. 


Mr. Mills—A Personal Appreciation 
and a Few Anecdotes. 


Of late years, since Mr. Reid has been 
Ambassador, Mr. Mills had become a 
figure in London. He interested English- 
men hecause he was a new type, or, 
rather, because he was individual—because 
he was Mr. Mills. Type implies a 
plurality ; and not only was there but one 
Mills, there was none other to whom you 
could compare him. Englishmen have 
formed a notion of their own about 
Americans of the class to which, in 
respect to his wealth, Mr. Mills belonged 
—and a high notion. ‘They have seen 
much, for example, of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, and they seemed inclined to 
Suppose all great financiers to be, in 
manner as in fact, masterful, dominating, 
huge in physique, born rulers of other 
men. They had never seen much, if any- 
thing, of Mr. Harriman, who hid away 
his great qualities beneath a personality 
almost insignificant in appearance, save for 
the ample head and burning eyes. 

Mr. Mills was “perceived to be like 
neither of these, nor like any third. He 
was much more like an Oxford professor ; 
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like the late Rev. Mark Pattison, rector 
of Lincoln, the Casaubon of George 
Eliot’s novel. Mr. Mills had the gentle- 
ness, the refinement, the distinction of 
the scholar. It must have been born 
with him. He went to no college. He 
had little college learning. He had lived 
in rough times and among rough men; 
had twice crossed the continent on foot 
and in the saddle, with a cloud of red 
Indians ever on the horizon, and had 
lived in San Francisco during those stormy 
years when Bret Harte’s heroes, gamblers 
and ruffians, set up their turbulent rule. 
But there was a light in Mr. Mill’s pale 
blue eyes which kept those gentlemen at 
a distance. ‘This delicately-featured face 
ended in a jaw which was an index of a 
character not to be trifled with. 

Upon all this London remarked with 
some surprise, and then with great respect 
and liking. ‘hey liked his simplicity of 
manner as much as his sagacity of speech, 


jand his silence almost as much as his 


conversation. An American who was an 
American to the finger-tips, but never 
waved the flag; a man of affairs who 
seemed in the world only a man of the 
world ; a millionaire in whose pockets the 
jingle of the dollar was never heard—such 
was the rare picture Mr. Mills presented. 
He won their sympathies because he 
never tried to. These islanders like a 
man who is just himself, yet is absolutely 
free from self-assertion, ‘They gave him 
first their respect, then their regard, and 
finally their affection. 

I have seen all these feelings shown 
in the Metropolitan Club in New York 
in an unusual way. Mr. Mills used to 
come into the cardroom of an afternoon. 
There would be two or three or more 
rubbers of bridge going on. Bridge is 
a passion, but men would stop in the 
middle of a rubber and ask Mr. Mills if 
he would not take a hand or make up 
a new rubber. Bridge being not only a 
passion but the selfish game it is— 
necessarily so, like business—the tribute 
was a remarkable one. If he declined, 
somebody would remember suddenly he 
had an engagement and beg Mr. Mills, 
as a favour, to take his place. As he 
moved about the club men rose and 
walked across the room to greet him, a 
thing less rare in New York but un- 
known in London, where a club has been 
defined as a place in which a man may 
cut his best friend and no offence taken. 
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The general ceremoniousness of club life 
in New York would close all the 
clubhouses’ in London. So would the 
despotism of New York club committees. 

Men listened to him or waited for him 
to speak in a way which suggested not 
only desire for an opinion, but an attach- 
ment to the man. He himself was 
one of the best listeners ever known. 
When he spoke it was briefly. He could 
say what he wanted to in a sentence 
or a few sentences. In this he was 
like another and greater Oxford don—I 
suppose the greatest of his time—Jowett, 
the master of Balliol. Both sat long 
silent while others were talking, and 
both seemed to use, and Jowett certainly 
did use, the interval in fashioning his 
thoughts into epigrams. Jowett’s epi- 
grams often stung, and were meant to 
sting, for he thought presumption and 
ignorance ought to be punished. Perhaps 
Mr. Mills did, but he did not think he 
had been appointed to punish them. 

A group of men in the club were one 
day discussing great fortunes and the men 
who owned them. Everybody thought 
and spoke in millions and tens of millions. 
Finally some one appealed to the only 
silent man in the company. 

** What do you say, Mr. Mills ?” 

“T say that in all these cases, or 
almost all, I think it safe to divide the 
figures by two.” 

“In your own case, also?” 

“ Above all, in my case.” 

We travelled up together once by 
the night express to the Adirondacks on 
a visit to Mr. Reid’s camp, arriving at 
the station at six in the morning; then 
driving to the lake; then in a boat to 
the camp, which could not be reached 
otherwise, After this long night’s journey 
he was fresh and alert and not the 
least tired, and he talked freely. He 
even discussed business, and _ presently 
remarked : 

“T have been a little anxious about 
money matters, and was not sure I could 
get away from New York.” 

* But why ?” 

“Oh, my bank balances are much 
larger than I like them to be.” 

I made the obvious and rather foolish 
answer that there were plenty of people 
who would be willing to relieve him 
from this anxiety, to which he retorted : 

“You know nothing about it. I am 
not speaking of myself. But a man in 
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my position has his duties as a trustee for 
others to consider. Whether I get three 
per cent. or four per cent. for my money 
may not much matter, though I prefer 
five, but to many of those for whom I act 
it does matter, and to them I am under 
an obligation I must fulfil. No man who 
is not or has not been in business can 
have any notion of the ramifications and 
complications of business. But it’s worth 
your while to consider that.” 

It was the longest speech I had ever 
heard him make, and the didactic touch 
at the end was equally new. It was not 
his way to lecture people. He held 
strong, considered opinions on many sub- 
jects, but held it no part of his duty to 
impress them on the world, though his 
sure judgment was at the service of his 
friends. His fame and wealth and posi- 
tion had come to him from what he had 
done; not by sermonising or rhetoric. 
Men trusted him. ‘There was perhaps no 
man more generally trusted. It is nothing 
to say he never betrayed a trust. He 
discharged it to the utmost measure of 
his ability. The money which others had 
put into his hands had to earn as much 
as money couldearn. ‘Three per cent. on 
deposits would seem to an Englishman 
affluence, but Mr. Mills seemed to think 
he was unfair to his clients to be content, 
even temporarily, with three when it could 
be invested to earn more. 

At the camp he talked more freely 
than elsewhere. The air was tonic; the 
life suited him. In the Adirondacks you 
do get back into closer relations with 
Nature and are on more intimate terms 
with the great natural forces about you. 
This is quite true in spite of the luxurious 
simplicity of the camps. But Mr. Mills 
was always happy where his daughter was. 
I may not dwell on such a matter, but 
her devotion to him was the light of his 


life. He came to London to be with 
her. She returned to America to be with 
him. If his duties and responsibilities 


had permitted, his visits here would have 
been longer or more frequent. ; 

Once, while I was sitting with him in 
his office in Broad Street, his lawyer came 
in with a contract for him to sign. Mr. 
Mills hardly glanced at it, took up his 
pen to sign, stopped and said to the 
lawyer : 

“IT suppose it is all right ?” e 

“Oh yes, Mr. Mills. I think you will 
find your interest protected in every way- 
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“That is not what I mean. I want to 
know whether you have drawn this agree- 
ment so as to leave Mr. A. a profit large 
enough to ensure his doing his best. He 
must have his fair share. 

A business view, perhaps, and for aught 
I know common in the business world, 
but I had never happened to hear it put 
quite like that, nor have I since. 

With that may be compared another 
saying. A little company, all men of 
business but me, were discussing business 
methods. One or two of them stated 
rather crudely what are sometimes called 
the methods of Wall Street. 

‘‘There is no sentiment in business,” said 
one. 

* A man who thinks of others’ interests 
will soon haye none of his own to con- 
sider.” 

And a third, whose career was strewn 
with wrecks, declared: ‘‘Of course, you 
have to crush those who stand in your 
way.” 

Said Mr. Mills: “I have done pretty 
well in business, but I never crushed any- 
body.” 

The Mills hotels were an expression of 
his sentiment toward the society amid 
which he lived, to the environment which 
had given him his later opportunities. 
He wanted to enlarge the opportunities 
of other men, to sweeten their lives a 
little, to enable them to do more for 
themselves. His scheme was derided and 
was a success from the start, and the 
success has grown greater ever since. 
The success was due to the patience 
with which he thought out his plans. 
The afternoon before I sailed from New 
York in 1906 I met Mr. Mills in his 
victoria at the door of the Metropolitan 
Club. 

“Come for a drive in the park,” he 
said; and we went. He began at once 
to talk about his new hotel. We drove 
for two hours, and during nearly all that 
time he discussed plans, estimates, details, 
methods of economical working, organisa- 
tion, the effect on the tenants, and a 
hundred other matters relating to the 
building, equipment, and operation of the 
hotel soon to be erected. 

He had all the facts and figures in his 
mind. He talked with an enthusiasm he 
rarely showed. His heart was in it. 

‘To the last his energies seemed inex- 
haustible—and his interests. He arrived 


one afternoon at Dorchester House at five 
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o'clock from New York. There was a4 
large dinner at eight-thirty, then a ball 
which he did not leave till toward one 
in the morning. I met him again at tea 
next day and he told me he had been 
at the White City since nine that morning, 
and when I suggested that he had gone 
about that marvellous but very fatiguing 
show in a chair, he said, “ Oh, no ; on my 
legs.” Nor did he seem tired nor mind 
the prospect of another large dinner that 
night. He was then eighty-two years old. 
Pneumonia had attacked him winter after 
winter, but he always rallied and would 
take no better care of himself than 
before. 

In that slight, erect figure nature had 
packed powers of endurance which bigger 
frames had not. Everything was reduced 
to its essence. There was nothing super- 
fluous and nothing wanting. The features 
were sculptured. It was the face of a 
man who had a real distinction of nature, 
who had benignity and judgment and 
acute perceptions all in equal measure. 
‘They bore the stamp of an impregnable 
integrity, as his life did. Unlike qualities 
in him melted into harmony and a 
rounded whole. For with his unyielding 
firmness and_ strength, and _ uncom- 
promising convictions, and _ invincible 
sense of justice, went a loving kindness 
which made him the most lovable of men. 
That was Mr. Mills. 


Sir George Lewis—The King’s Solici- 
tor —A Great Lawyer—A Great Social 
Force. 


Lord Russell said of him : 

“ What is most remarkable in Lewis is 
not his knowledge of the law, which is 
very great, nor his skill in the conduct of 
difficult causes, in which he is unrivalled, 
nor his tact, nor his genius for com- 
promise. It is his courage.” 

That was said not long after the Parnell 
trial, in which Lord Russell—then Sir 
Charles Russell and afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice of England—who had long 
been at the head of the English Bar of 
his own time, proved himself the equal 
of any advocate of any time. Yet he 
must divide the honours of that trial 
with Sir George Lewis. ‘The profession, 
or the two professions of barrister and 
solicitor, divided them, if the public did 
not. The public has almost never the 
means of judging. The work of pre 
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paring a great cause is carried on in the 
solicitors office. The barrister takes it 
up ready made, and the way in which 
he handles his material is seen of all 
men. But no barrister badly briefed 
could make much of a complicated case. 
In no trial was this truer than in the 
Parnell trial. And if ever there was 
a case in which Lord Russell’s eulogy 
on Lewis was to the point it was the 
Parnell case. Mr. Gladstone marked his 
sense of the service done by making 
Mr. George Lewis Sir George Lewis. 
The knighthood, some years later, became 
a baronetcy, the King, I believe, suggest- 
ing it. 

For the King, while Prince of Wales, 
had stood to the great solicitor in the 
relation of client, and this business con- 
nection had become one of friendship. 
They were much together at Homburg, 
where both spent three or four weeks 
each year for many years. Homburg is 
a place where the houses are of glass 


and everything is known. ‘The Prince 
gave his dinners at Ritter’s or at the 
Kursaal in the open air. If he went 


afterwards to play whist—for these were 
ante-bridge days—at Mr. Lewis’s rooms, 
that was known. Nor is publicity, so 
far as Prince and King are concerned, 
much less in England, and when Mr. 
Lewis dined at Marlborough House, or 
was present at a levee at St. James’s 
Palace, or was a guest at Sandringham, 
all these things were of common know- 
ledge. And since the English are a very 
loyal people, with a strong personal at- 
tachment to their present King, the con- 
fidence and liking the King showed, and 
still shows, won for Lewis the confidence 
and liking of others. 

This great and eventful career has 
lasted more than fifty years, and with the 
end of 1909 Sir George Lewis, being 
seventy-six years old, retired from busi- 
ness, leaving his son, Mr. George Lewis, 
and his other partner, Mr. Reginald Poole, 
both for many years his associates, to be 
his successors. Both are widely known 
as learned and skilful in the law, both 
have been trained in Sir George’s methods, 
and the new firm is still, like the old, 
known as Lewis & Lewis, and they are 
still of Ely Place, Holborn. 

_ It is characteristic of old days and ways 
in London that Sir George Lewis was 
born In one of the three houses now 
Occupied by the firm. His father was a 
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solicitor before him, a man of repute and 
ability ; yet none the less is’ this vast 
business the creation of the son. There 
are in London many firms of solicitors 
known the world over—the Messrs. Fresh- 
field, for example, solicitors to the Bank 
of England. But theirs is seldom or 
never a fame due to one man. It is due 
to combined action, to organisation, to 
concentration upon one kind of business. 
The firm of Lewis & Lewis knew no 
limitations. The public thought of Sir 
George Lewis as the man to whom the 
conduct of great causes was habitually 
entrusted: sometimes criminal, sometimes 
social, often divorce cases, often those 
causes in which the honour of a great 
name or a great family is involved. ‘True, 
but the business of Messrs. Lewis & 
Lewis was first of all a great commercial 
business. Sir George’s permanent clients 
were among the City firms famous in 
finance, or in banking, or in industry. 
That was the backbone of the business, 
and continues to be. 

The first case in which Mr. Lewis made 
himself known to the public arose out of 
the failure of Overend, Gurney & Co., 
then one of the leading houses in the 
City of London. He fought that case 
single-handed against barristers of renown: 
a bold thing for a solicitor to do, and 
perhaps without precedent. He did the 
same thing in the Bravo murder case, and 
held his own, and more than his own, 
against Attorney-General and _ Solicitor- 
General. No doubt, had he chosen, he 
might have gone to the Bar and become 
distinguished at the Bar, but not so had 
he chosen to model his life. 

I ask myself sometimes what London 
society would be to-day had there been 
no Sir George Lewis. It certainly would 
not be what it is. There have been many, 
many causes célébres in which his name 
has figured in open court, or in the still 
more open newspapers. But they are as 
one to a hundred of those which have 
never been tried, and never supplied 
material for legal proceedings or for 
printed scandal, The simple truth is that 
Sir George Lewis, though the most 
successful of solicitors in contested causes, 
has made fame and fortune by keeping 
cases out of court and out of print. He 
carried the art of compromise to its 
highest point. He saw that, alike in the 
interests of his clients and of the public, 
and in his own interests also, the greatest 
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service he could do was to prevent litiga- 
tion. On that he has acted consistently 
for fifty years. 

Of how many lawyers can anything like 
that be said? Sir George Lewis stands 
alone. The money results of his policy 
are splendid. His renown is splendid. 
But the misery he has soothed and the 
social disruptions and disturbances and 
far-reaching disasters he has prevented 
are a tribute more splendid still. And 
perhaps never has the value of his advice 
been so evident as when it has been 
rejected. 

In the matter which shook London 
society more than any other of recent 
years, Sir George Lewis, on one side, and 
a brilliant young solicitor, Mr. Charles 
Russell, son of the late Lord Chief Justice, 
on the other, had come to an agreement. 
The instrument they had drawn jointly 
was ready for signature. So quietly had 
all this distressing business been trans- 
acted that, had the instrument been signed 
then and there, the world would never 
have heard there had been a disagreement 
till it learned there had been a settlement. 
But outside influences intervened. One 
of the two signatures was withheld. ‘Then 
scandal broke loose and the sewers of 
London overflowed all winter. ‘here were 
reproaches, recriminations, divisions ; all 
London taking one side or the other. 
Then in the spring the same instrument, 
word for word, was signed. The solicitors 
had never wavered, nor perhaps ever 
doubted that, since they were agreed, their 
clients must ultimately agree. It is a 
typical example of Sir George Lewis’s 
methods. But the mischief that had 
been done by intruders could not be 
undone. 

Sleeping for half a century or for only 
years and months in. the black japanned 
tin boxes which line the walls in 
Ely Place and in its safes were papers 
enough to cempromise half London and 
scandalise the other half. Sir George, 
reflecting some years ago on this state 
of things, looked through the collection 
and then burnt the whole. ‘That is the 
best possible answer to the foolish story 
that he intended writing his memories. 
His sense of professional etiquette and 
his sense of honour may both be judged 
in the light of those flaming documents. 
It had been necessary, of course, to 
preserve some of these papers for a 
time, on the thance of their being 
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needed again. But think of the relief 
with which hundreds and hundreds of 
people heard of the burning! It is 
almost as if the tragedies of which all 
record was thus destroyed had never 
happened. 

Sir George Lewis could coerce as well 
as coax. He could use threats, but never 
a threat he was not ready to fulfil. 
By and by his character came to be 
so well understood that a letter from 
Ely Place became almost a summons to 
surrender. But always on_ reasonable 
terms. With all that, he had a kindness 
of heart to which thousands of people 
can testify. I suppose no lawyer ever 
did so much for clients without fee or 
reward. If you were his friend, if you 
were of a profession, if you came to him 
with a letter from some friend, if you 
came to him in poverty with a case of 
oppression, he would take infinite pains 
for you and no fee. He had all 
sorts of out-of-the-way knowledge—copy- 
right law, for one, on which he was an 
authority, and on which few solicitors are 
authorities. 

He was a law reformer. Again unlike 
most successful men, who are apt to 
be content with things as they are. The 
letters he wrote to Zhe Times on such 
matters as the creation of a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, alteration in the law 
of Divorce, the Administration of Justice, 
and other high legal questions, show him 
a great scientific lawyer, with a mastery 
of principles. He had essentially a legal 
mind, and he wrote with a luminous 
precision and force not always charac- 
teristic of the legal mind. And he had 
what every judge on the bench ought to 
have, and a few of the greatest really 
have—an unerring perception of such 
facts as are essential, and a power of 
dismissing all the rest. Sir George Jessel 
had that: one of the greatest of judges. 
Students of ethnology may remark with 
interest that both were Jews. 

When such a man quits the stage it is 
an irreparable loss to his friends, to his 
clients, and to the world generally. ‘The 
feeling is more than regret, for ties are 
broken which never existed before and 
will never exist again. Sir George 
Lewis’s position was unique because his 
personality was unique. So will his 
fame be. Reputation in the law is for 
the most part transitory. But this will 
endure. 
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“He arrived at them circuitously in his leisure moments, and the result of the interview 
was always the same.” 


THE BULL-DOG NAMED BILL. 


BY ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ROUNTREE. 


IEWED from the deserted wharf, 

she had the appearance of a 
convicted harbour thief. There 

was a certain piratical insolence about 
the storm-bruised figurehead suggestive 
of minor villainies, or opium smuggling. 

Jan Olsen, her skipper, was a walrus- 
headed Finn, with wheat-red hair and a 
mystic eye. He was slow and ponderous 
in his movements, and lacked the silvery 
gifts of speech that mark the slim-handed 
fellows who deal in stolen cargoes. The 
rest of the crew answered to the names 
of Shnugg, Christensen, and Kempfler. 
The supercargo was an_ unpretentious 
bull-dog named Bill. 

Considered merely as a dog, Bill was 
of small account. There were plenty of 
better-looking animals to be had for a 
plug of tobacco or an old sheath-knife. 
Bill was a sailorman’s dog ; he was wharf- 


bred and salted in the ways of crimp- 
house masters and cheap’ gambling 
saloons. 

‘The schooner was Bill’s home. It had 
been his playhouse and his kennel since 
the day Olsen had brought him, a starved 
puppy, from the bleak, windowless doss- 
house down the river. 

The schooner’s ever-changing cooks 
were Bill’s enemies. The fellow who 
worked off the mustard-trick at his 
expense was too crudely familar with 
schooner - dogs to deserve much atten- 
tion. ‘The average “slushy” regarded 
Bill’s presence on board as an affront, 
and never lost an opportunity of working 
off some stale sea-going joke. At one 
time the humourist of the galley would 
wrap an ounce of cayenne in a piece of 
raw steak, and cast it dreamfully in the 
direction of Bill’s mouth, 
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The breath of Bill’s scorn usually blew 
over such efforts, but if perchance the 
trick passed, the cook knew immediately 
afterwards what Bill thought of a burnt 
underlip. 

Generally speaking, the crew of Olsen’s 
schooner had no idea of the tender 
sympathies lurking in the breast of the 
schooner-bred dog. Collectively and 
separately they fed Bill; until he lay 
like a toy dirigible at the galley door. 
And the only dish he rejected em- 
phatically was Irish stew. 

Carl Shnugg once tried, with a six-foot 















plank, to make 
Bill eat stew. 
Shnugg was con- 
vinced that Bill’s outlook on 

the stew question savoured of 
arrogance and warped intellect. 

He smote twice with the plank, and 
paused meaningly to indicate a dish of 
neglected stew. 

Bill got a grip on the plank end, and 
Shnugg bashed him thoughtlessly against 
the bulkhead. 

“You veel eat dot petito und meat, 
Beel,” he said confidentially. ‘‘ You veel 
pe a goot dog, Beel, und eat. . . .” 

Bill shivered, then flattened his body 
against the plank until it resembled the 
butt-end of a torpedo. Shnugg the Finn 
swung him dispassionately towards the 
cruel edge of a port stanchion, but the 
dog slithered down the plank and swung 
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“The only dish he rejected emphatically 






the heavy-footed baresark on top of a 
red-hot galley stove. 

Thereafter the nutritive qualities of 
Irish stew remained unsolved so far as 
the schooner’s bull-dog was concerned, 

The story of Bill’s life would make an 
indifferent biography. While ashore it 
was a panorama of brilliant scrimmages 
and counter-attacks directly against the 
water-police and their unprincipled hire- 
lings, who sought by fair and foul means 
to trap his master, Jan Olsen. 

Bill’s besetting sin iay in his hatred of the 
lazy, ownerless canines who forgathered 
on the wharves and pier ends. He made 
hasty notes of the overgrown, wolf-like 
wastrels that put on airs whenever they 
came into collision with some half-trained 
welter-weight terrier. 


Bill rarely overlooked these hulking 
wharf bullies, who stood stiff-eared and 
made insulting remarks whenever he 


happened to be engaged in watching a 
police tout. He arrived at them cir- 
cuitously in his leisure moments, and 
the result of the interview was always the 
same—a 
short, 
Savage 
scuffle, 
wherein a 
large, wolf- 
eared dog, 
of no par- 
ticular 
nationality, 
was swiftly 
oe garotted and 
bumped 
violently on 
the foot- 
walk. Bill 
always im- 
plied after- 
wards that he could repair a broken foot- 
path in three minutes, with anything 
under forty pounds. 

At first schooner life did not agree with 
him, There were rats in the hold, and 
his face was too expansive to allow of 
burrowing or a smart kill ; his neck was 
too short to permit of a lightning nip 
as they scampered over the battens into 
the forehold. But since the coming 0 
Christensen’s big red cat life had taken 
on a pleasanter. hue, and the rats had 
been taught to keep out of the storeroom 
and galley. 

Business never slackened with Captain 


was Irish stew.” 
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THE BULL-DOG 


Olsen, even while in port. His drab- 
painted dinghy plied by night in the deep 
shadows of the bridges and pier steps. 
He borrowed skiffs and sailing-boats 
whenever a careless owner allowed them 
to remain unguarded for a single night. 
A fresh coat of paint and a slight altera- 
tion in the rig made identification a 
purely speculative quality. 

There were other opportunities for Jan 
Olsen beside tie stealing of boats. The 
ports of Great Britain and America are 
the hunting grounds of cargo-thieves and 
“spirit-tappers.” For several days the 
schooner had been under police sur- 
yeillance. Portions of a steamer’s cargo 
had gone astray mysteriously, together 
with three hogsheads of bonded liquors, 
from the store near Kellerman’s wharf. 

Captain Jan Olsen was nowhere to be 
found. 

The schooner creaked and whined at 
the pier side as though trying to explain 
to detective Callaghan, concealed in the 
shadow of some wheat bags, that she 
was a thoroughly respectable craft with 
a virgin horror of ill-doing. Callaghan had 
with him an experienced waterside tout 
named Mc- 
Fee. 

Lying face 
down in the 
shadow of 
the wheat 
bags, Calla- 
ghan watched 
unceasingly 
the badly lit 
pier that 
stretched its 
narrowlength 
past deserted 
pontoons 
and dredges 
to the edge of the flaring city. McFee 
squatted in the shelter of a coal truck 
prepared to grapple with the elusive Olsen 
the moment he crossed his line of sight. 

“’E can’t sail without his schooner 
McFee predicted from the truck. ‘’E’s 
dead sure to come aboard to-night. An’ 
once his foot touches a plank he’s ours.” 

The pier was practically deserted. 
Afar off the coloured lights of the big 
ferry steamers flashed and rippled across 
the harbour. Detective Callaghan con- 
sulted his watch. Then turning from the 
shadow of the wheat bags his eye fell 
upon a plug-shaped object lying near 
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the schooner’s gangway. Walking over 
leisurely, he saw a bull-dog squatting with 
his chin turned towards the city. 

“It’s Olsen’s dog,” whispered McFee. 
* Answers to the name of Bill. Good 
sort of a tyke in his way, but he’s always 
playing off some little game in the interests 
of the schooner. Never takes a spell like 
other pups. ‘Treat him like a hot firebar, 
Callaghan, an’ he won’t stick to your 
’and.” 

“Good old Bill!” The detective 
snapped his fingers and whistled in- 
gratiatingly, One of Bill’s small white 
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*‘JIts Olsen’s dog,’ whispered McFee.” 


ears twitched imperceptibly ; he made no 
attempt, however, to welcome Callaghan’s 
overtures. 

‘“‘Where’s the skipper, Bill? ” whispered 
the detective. “ Bring him out, old boy. 
We’ve got something nice for him.” 

The dog sat up suddenly and wagged 
his tail. 

“ Be careful of him,” advised McFee 
from the rear. “’E’s been bred an’ born 
among thieves an’ cut-throats. ’E’d sell 
his own father to keep that ginger-headed 
Olsen out of gaol.” 

Detective Callaghan patted Bill’s head 
a trifle doubtfully, like one caressing an 
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unknown temperament. ‘‘Seems to me 
that the brute is keeping watch over the 
gangway,” he said aloud. “I’ve got a 
notion that skipper Olsen is close at 
hand.” 

“Keep your eye on the dog, then,” 
McFee responded. “See if he'll oblige 
with a little gratooitous information.” 

Bill looked into the detective’s face, and 
then with a slight gasping of breath 
trotted down the pier towards the Customs 
shed. 

‘* By Jove, you never can tell!” chuckled 
Callaghan. ‘“We’re on a scent!” he 
called out to his companion. “Come 
along.” 

Both men followed the dog until it 
arrived at the big Salvation Army hall 
situated within a cable’s length of the 
pier. A band was playing inside, and 
from door to platform the place was 
thronged with sailors and port-side riff- 
raff, who usually forgathered there on 
Saturday nights. 

Bill mounted the steps and paused in 
the open doorway to sniff inquiringly, while 
McFee and Callaghan ran their eyes over 
the heads and backs of the assembled 
gathering. 

“‘ Not ’ere, my friend, not ’ere,” McFee 
admitted, after a careful scrutiny of each 
red head in the front and back seats. 
“ Bill is misinformed.” 

The two men turned into the street 
thoughtfully. 

Bill ambled down the steps, pausing an 
instant with his face in the air; then, 
as though changing his plans, trotted 
leisurely across the street. 

“ By crikey, the dog knows something!” 
Detective Callaghan turned eagerly across 
the road. “I’ve seen lots of dogs round- 
ing up their owners on Saturday nights. 
Never struck me _ before. . .. Derned 
good tip for the Department. I'll make 
a note of it.” He followed the bull-dog 
guardedly. 

Bill lingered a few moments outside a 
notorious whisky-bar as though listening 
for the sound of a well-known voice with- 
in. Having satisfied himself that his 
beloved Jan was not at the bar, he started 
off in an opposite direction. 

At the door of an old clothes-dealer’s 
he was seen to halt and run in sniffing 
loudly, with both paws scratching the 
counter. The dago proprietor leaned 
over a pile of slop oilskins inquiringly. 
“Halla, Beela! The capateen not here.” 
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The dago’s teeth flashed sympathetically 
at Bill’s evident discomfiture. “You go 
long to Yacob Shipski’s ; you finda heem 
der, I tink.” 

Bill made his way down an evil-smelling 
street that skirted the Chinese quarter of 
the city. A group of Baltic men lounged 
near the portals of a Norwegian boarding- 
house. One bearded northerner saluted 
the fast-running dog in a voice of sup- 
pressed thunder. 

“Hi, yah, Beel; vas dot you, Beel? 
Ah tank you vas gettin’ fat as a leedle 
whale. Eh, you come here, Beel.” 

Instantly a crowd of bull-throated men 
stooped to pat the dog’s heaving sides, 
Bill ran among them, acknowledging 
greetings here and there, his tail moving 
like a whip lash; then, after pretending 
to bite the bearded colossus in the door- 
way, dashed inside the house. A woman’s 
loud voice broke out in welcome. 

“Vy, Beel, vere haf you peen dese 
long viles, eh? I did hear from some 
ones dot Cap’n Olsen sold you to a 
Chinaman.” 

Bill emerged swiftly, a look of disgust in 
his eyes, and stood in a listening attitude 
near the kerb. “ He’s doing his dogged 
best at all events,” the detective spoke 
quietly as he watched Bill’s motionless 
shape from a near alley-way. “I have 
always underrated bull-dogs in the past, 
because a scientific gasbag once told me 
that their brains were smaller than a 
collie’s or an ordinary terrier’s. I shall 
certainly mention this affair to the Criminal 
Investigation Department.” 

“°F’s got brains all right,” assented 
McFee with a grin. “But what's the 
next move, I wonder?” 

Bill was standing quite still, a lone, 
sorrowful look on his face, as though trying 
to recall some long-forgotten haunt once 
frequented by his master, Captain Olsen. 
Even the stroking hands of the hilarious 
Baltic men failed to rouse him from his 
attitude of silent dejection. 

A sudden, half-heard exclamation flung 
from an unseen throat started him off at a 
fast gait down the lamplit street. 

“We'd better follow.” Detective 
Callaghan made swift gestures to his com- 
panion. “ He’s on the right scent this 
time.” : 

“TJ don’t like the shape of his ears,’ 
grunted McFee. ‘ Never saw such ears 
on a tyke; he’d stop to listen if a fly 
crossed the street.” 
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“ Hurry on,” panted the detective, 
we'll lose him in the crowd.” 

It was evident that Bill had been moved 
by a sudden inspiration. Swinging 
abruptly from the Chinese quarter, past 
the Sailors’ Home and the German wharf, 
he halted in front of a low-roofed building 
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The door of the morgue was open, but 
the absence of anything living or dead 
within proved that the dog’s instincts 
were astray. An air of dejection and 
fatigue came over the plug-shaped little 
animal. For several minutes it seemed as 
though he would lie down and have done 
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“The dago proprietor leaned over a pile of slop oilskins inquiringly. ‘Halla, Beela! The 
capateen not here.’” 


that showed a faint glimmer through a 
small window. 

“The morgue!” Detective Callaghan 
paused to wipe his brow. ‘This dog is 
getting on my nerves.” He stared in- 
credulously at the panting Bill, the pricked 
ears and slit-like eyes, that appeared to 
follow the slightest hint in reference to the 
missing Olsen. 


with the business. Both men were now 
certain that Bill was in the habit of 
hunting Captain Olsen from certain haunts 
whenever the schooner was about to sail. 
Detective Callaghan stooped to caress 
his heaving sides. 

“Good old chap! Where’s he hiding, 
eh? We'll give him twelve months’ hard 
labour when we do find him.” 
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“Don’t let him ’ear you say that,” pro- 
tested McFee. “ Bill’s one of them dogs 
that takes it all in. He’s got no end of 
instincts,” 

Bill shook himself lazily, as though 


trying to overcome a desire to sleep in 
the secluded doorway of the morgue. 
Ambling down the street, his gait soon 
quickened to a sharp trot, until the smoke 
and glare of the Chinese quarter were left 
behind. The unemployed dogs idling in 
the road gave him a wide berth as he 
passed. They knew him for a_profes- 
sional fighter, who slammed himself at 
anything on four legs when roused to 
anger. Mere size in an opponent counted 
for nothing when Bill was in search of his 
master. 

A brindled cur loped from a near by- 
way and gazed meditatively at the small, 
flat-browed little dog that ran ahead of 
the two men. For an instant it looked 
as though a scrimmage were inevitable, 
and Detective Callaghan felt certain that 
all hope of finding Olsen would end the 
moment Bill tasted battle. 

A stone hurled with the precision of a 
gunshot drove the brindled cur through 
an open gateway howling dismally. 

*T don’t want Bill’s personal equation 
disturbed,” grunted the detective with 
another glance at the gateway. ‘‘We 
must keep our bull-dog cool and fresh.” 





"A sudden, half-heard exclamation flung from an unseen throat started him off at a fast gait.” 
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*°R’s fresh enough to fight a thrashin’ 
machine,” panted the other. ‘“ Bill knows 
when fightin’ pays. You could light a 
theatre with his sagacity.” 

It seemed to them as though Bill would 
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never stop running. McFee suggested 
hiring a cab, and following more leisurely, 
but Callaghan thought otherwise. He 
reasoned out the possibility of Bill vanish- 
ing down some dark side lane before they 
had time to alight from the conveyance. 

The dog drew breath on the outskirts 
of the city in front of an iron-railed 
establishment, half-hidden from the road 
by a small avenue of close-planted 
trees. 

A Stygian gloom enveloped the build- 
ing. No sound of life or laughter came 
from its darkened windows. ‘The dog 
looked inta the detective’s face quickly, 
then, walking to the corner of the road, 
was gone in a flash. 

“F’s sold us, by jingo!” McFee 
almost leaped across the road to where 


3i1l’s shadow had vanished a moment 
before. No sign of the dog was visible. 


Detective Callaghan stared dumbly at 
his companion as though scarce believing 
his senses. ‘ How have we been sold?” 
he inquired. 

There was a certain innocence in his 
question that turned McFee’s humour 
to gall. 



























“TJ sispected ’e was foolin’ us all along. 
I warned you, Callaghan, on the pier, 
that he was a size too big in the ’ead 


for the pair of us.” McFee indicated 
the dark building that stood back from 
the road. 

“He’s brought an’ left us outside the 
Blind Asylum, the place for people with- 
out eyes, like you an’ me, Callaghan. If 
that ain’t a clever trick I’d like you to 
show me one.” 

Detective Callaghan fidgeted with his 
watch-chain uneasily. ‘The tyke has 
merely bolted,” he said at last. ‘“ Got 
tired of our company perhaps. I don’t 
see where the cleverness comes in.” 

McFee turned citywards with a brief 
shrug of his heavy shoulders. ‘“ If some- 


body told you that a fifty-cent dog had 


pulled the 


the detective in 


smartest 
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country from his post of observation an’ 
left him starin’ at the wall of a blind 
asylum you’d think it was smart. If you 
aren’t satisfied, Callaghan, that Bill is a 
common bunco I'll ask him to play the 
pianner next time we meet.” 

“The little beast !” Callaghan growled. 
“T can hardly believe that a dog could 
have been taught such a trick. We must 
keep all reference to the Blind Asylum 
out of our report, though. Some of the 
newspapers might refer to me as Callaghan 
the ‘ Pup Chaser.’ ” 

“We'll keep the bull-dog out of the 
report altogether,” McFee responded 
darkly, “until we get Captain Olsen.” 

They hurried back to the pier only to 
discover that the schooner had slipped 
away in the darkness with Captain Jan 
Olsen on board. 
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“The schooner had slipped away in the darkness with 


Captain Jan Olsen on board.” 
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“Captain Rivers rose and drew himself up to his great height.” 
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THE SAVING OF A MAN. 


BY OWEN OLIVER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. E. SUTCLIFFE. 


HERE are castes in the British 
Army as rigid as the castes of 


Eastern religion, only they are 
not worshipped so openly. The most 
exclusive of these castes is the regimental, 
yet Surgeon-Major Steel, R.A.M.C., 
walked into the mess-room of the 2nd 
Royal Loamshire as if he came home. 

The barriers between man and man 
break down in the presence of death. 
Steel had stood between the battalion 
and enteric. He had rallied it «a inst 
the cholera. He had cured it of hali the 
ills that flesh is heir to. He had gcre 
under fire with it in the last affair on the 
hills. He had gone out of fire with the 
Second in Command on his back; and, 
when he had bound up his friend’s 
wounds, he had gone back to the fighting 
line. ‘“ Owing to the gallantry of Surgeon- 
Major Steel,” the official report said, 
“who attended to the wounded under 
fire, there were very few fatal casualties 
among the battalion.” The life that you 
save is yours, and Steel claimed the 
battalion for his own. 

The mess was ominously quiet that 
night. A few subalterns were playing 
billiards) He could hear the click of 
the balls between the woof-woof of the 
punkahs, as he walked along the passage. 
Four officers were playing bridge in the 
card-room. He heard the flap of falling 
cards as he passed the door. ‘The 
Colonel and the Second in Command 
and the Adjutant were sitting at the end 
of the long mess-room. They were 
quietest of all. He could hear them puff 
at two cigarettes and a cigar. 

The Colonel and the Second in Com- 
mand gave him the casual nods of familiar 
friends, as usual. The Adjutant followed 
their lead after half a second. When you 
are young, it needs an effort to be ordinary 
upon extraordinary occasions. Steel did 
not give the usual comprehensive nod in 
return, but shook hands determinedly 
with each; and then they knew that he 
knew, 

_ “So it’s got about,” the Colonel said, 
jerking at his iron-grey moustache. 


“It's got about,” Steel agreed—“ even 
to me!” 

“It was bound to,” the Adjutant ob- 
served. Youth is always the chorus to 
state the obvious. 

“I daresay we should have told you,” 
the Second in Command observed. “ But 
it’s the sort of thing that’s easier to tell 
your enemies than your friends, you 
know.” 

Steel nodded slowly. 

“He was the hardest case in last 
season’s batch of enteric,” he remarked 
thoughtfully ; “‘nearly slipped through 
my fingers.” 

“TI wish to God he had!” the Colonel 
cried, with a sudden blaze on his red face. 
He had no children, and the regiment 
was his son. 

“‘I daresay he does.” The Second in 
Command's voice was scarcely audible. 

“If you had known what you were 
saving him for ” the Adjutant began, 
and ended. You take things hard when 
you are young. 

“Well, he didn’t slip through.” Steel 
opened his hand, and shut his bony 
fingers as if he gripped the tail of a 
fleeting life. “I saved him for—what 
I’ve come to find out. . .. Ask me to 
have a drink, some one.” The Colonel 
summoned a mess waiter. ‘ Whisky 
and soda—small whisky and large soda.” 

“ Good.! ” said the Colonel. 

Perhaps that was when the last paling 
of the caste barrier went down. Steel 
did not touch intoxicants once a year. 
They knew, when he ordered the whisky, 
that the battalion’s trouble had come to 
him as his own. 

“That’s what I’ve come to find out,” 
Steel repeated, when the tumbler of soda 
stood at his elbow, and he had emptied 
half of the tiny flask of whisky into it. 
“T don’t believe it!” he snapped ; and 
then he drank. ‘‘I don’t believe it!” he 
repeated when he had set down the 
glass. 

The 
sighed. 

‘*That’s what JZ said at first,” he re- 





Colonel shook his head and 
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marked, as one who noted a similarity of 
mind with approval. ‘You wouldn't 
believe it of any one in the battalion, of 
course, Tell him how it came out, 
Masters.” He nodded to the Adjutant. 

“He kept the regimental funds,” the 
Adjutant explained; “but you know 
that, I suppose. I don’t believe there’s 
anything that you don’t know about us. 
I heard that the confounded auditors 
were coming down to-morrow to take the 
balance. I used to think that it was a 
farce auditing ws! But I thought I’d 
make sure that everything was all right, 
in case we were a few annas out——’” 

“We never are!” the Colonel 
rupted sharply. 

‘No, sir. 
we should be! 
of course.” 

“Of course not,” Steel agreed. He 
smiled a grim smile. For the auditors 
have no caste, and one gives them ac- 
counts, but not their secrets. 

**Of course not.” ‘The Colonel set his 
lips. “The money will be forthcoming. 
I’ve been in the regiment for thirty years, 
and we’ve never asked for a write-off. 
We never will, while I’ve a penny, sir!” 

“It’s thirteen hundred and eighty 
rupees,” the Adjutant continued—“ about 
a hundred pounds at the official rate of 
exchange. He admits it’s gone ; and he 
can’t explain ; and———” 

“That’s all,” the Colonel interrupted. 

There was a long silence. Steel 
worked with his finger upon the table, 
tracing one of those charts that doctors 
draw, as if life were a zigzag line. He 
ended where the line jumps—to recovery 
or death ? 

“I don’t believe it,” he said again. 

“Well,” said the Colonel bitterly, 
“you'll do us a service if you can stop 
any one else believing it !” 

*“You’ve put that out of my power, 
Steel retorted. He spoke as a doctor 
speaks to a fractious patient. ‘‘ Why the 
deuce ”—he did not say “‘ deuce ”—“ did 
you put him under arrest ?” 

“ Because I know my own business,” 
the Colonel replied hotly. 

**T know mine,” Steel stated. 

There was a marked silence. 

** We couldn’t hush it up,” the Second 
in Command’s quiet voice explained at 
last. ‘“‘We can make up the money, of 
course. Wehave. But we can’t let him 
escape punishment for what he did.” 
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“He didn’t do it,” Steel asserted, 
leaning forward and _ sticking out his 


obstinate chin. 

The Adjutant shrugged himself im- 
patiently. ‘Ihe Colonel stared his “ de- 
faulter stare.” ‘The Second in Command 
looked thoughtful. He was a man who 
thought ; and he believed in Steel. 


“ He says that he did not know that it 
had gone,” he observed, “certainly ; 
but——” He glanced at the Colonel; 


and the Colonel laughed a short laugh, 
and looked at Steel. 

** Well,” he said, “‘there’s not another 
man in India I’d tell, but—but you're 
one of us, old chap.” 

Which is probably the only case in 
history when one of the departmental 
caste was adopted into the regimental. 

Steel nodded and resumed his drawing 
upon the table again. He was tracing 
the chart of Captain Morton’s fever, and 
comparing it with another. 

“Mrs. Rivers,” said the Second in 
Command, “is Morton’s cousin. I think 
—I think we all like Mrs. Rivers.” 

Steel nodded without stopping his 
drawing. 

‘*She reminds you of English fields,” 
he remarked: “green fields and—and a 
little trickling wretch of a river running 
between.” 

‘Something like that,” the Second in 
Command agreed—‘‘yes. It’s funny 
what a lot we bad big men think of a 
good little woman ! I daresay you’ve 
heard that she’s a good bit in debt ?” 

“If a woman’s husband gambles away 
every penny and gives her nothing,” said 
Steel, “you may assume that she’s in 
debt. It isn’t her fault.” He looked at 
the Colonel. 

‘“‘T know,” said the Colonel impatiently 
—“I know. He ought to have been 
kicked out long ago. I’d have done it, if it 





hadn’t been for her, and my wife. She’s 
fond of the girl. Come to that, we all 


are. She isn’t the sort to whine about 
her troubles, but No, I don’t blame 
her—except for marrying the fellow.” 
“Well,” the Second continued, 
and Morton were brought up together. 
Brother and sister business, you know.’ 
He paused for no obvious reason. _ 
“Exactly,” said the Colonel, with an 
emphasis that was apparently unnecessary 
—“ exactly.” 
‘Brother and 
Adjutant repeated, 





“ she 


sister business,” the 























“Masters thought he might find out 
something about the money at the canteen. 
He didn’t ; but—it appears that she paid 
their bill there a couple of days ago. It 
had run too long, and there was a bit of 
a row about it at the committee meeting. 
She paid with notes. The bank had 
their numbers. They had been issued 
to Morton. ‘They gave him fourteen 
hundred rupees in all. Most of the 
others have been traced. They had all 
been paid in at shops by her, to settle 
old accounts. She says that Morton lent 


her the money three days ago. My wife 
asked her.” 

Steel laughed scornially. 

“Next you'll be suspecting fer!” 


He spoke as one who argues with a 
lunatic. 

“Don’t be a fool!” cried the Colonel. 

“Tittle Mrs. Rivers!” cried the 
Adjutant. 

“Tt is obviously impossible to suspect 
Annie Rivers,” the Second pronounced, 
with a decision which he rarely showed in 
arguing with Steel. 

“To me,” said Steel, “it is just as 
impossible to suspect Morton. He’s a 
young ass on occasions, I'll grant, and 
a confoundedly pig-headed young 
but look here—if I saw him take your 
watch out of your pocket, I should go to 
an oculist about my eyes, or a mental 
specialist about my head. Suspect Charlie 
Morton! Of ¢thieving/” He gave an 
angry growl like a wild beast outraged in 
its lair. “Don’t you know a man when 
you meet him ?” 


“He had the money,” the Adjutant 





expostulated. ‘“‘ His own accounts show 
it, and : 
“ Dash the accounts,” said Steel. 
“Yes,” the Colonel agreed—“ yes. 


Myself, I could never make head or tail 
of them. But there they are; and he 
kept them himself. They said he was 
rather good at it. There’s a hundred 
pounds short on his own showing, and he 
can’t explain it.” 

“How do you know he can’t ?” Steel 
demanded. 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “he doesn’t.” 

“Exactly.” Steel wheeled round from 
the table and looked at them. He drew 
his breath with a hiss that was almost 
aclick. “He doesn’t.” 

“You mean that—that he is shielding 
some one else?” the Adjutant asked. 
“Of course he does,” the Colonel 
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growled ; and the Adjutant leaned forward 





excitedly. 
*T’ll never believe that Mrs. F 
“You young fool!” the Colonel 


shouted—if a man can shout quietly— 
“you think I mean fer!” 

The Adjutant looked at him for a 
moment, and his face changed. 

“That’s right, sir,” he said quietly. 
“Tam a fool. I ought to have known. 

Poor old Charlie !” 

“In plain English,” the Second 
observed, “ you suspect Rivers?” 

Steel nodded jerkily. 

“And you think that Morton is shield- 
ing him ?” 

Steel nodded again. 

“It is a—a length to go, Steel,” the 
Colonel said. 

“A length to go,” Steel repeated. “I 
daresay he’d go a length—a considerable 
length—for fer.” 

There was a deadly silence, and Steel 
went on dissecting with his finger upon 
his knee. .-- . 

“T wouldn’t like to say that, even to 
you fellows,” he explained, “ without 
saying that I’d stake my life— more than 


that! my _ professional reputation—that 
there’s nothing wrong between them. 
I attended him in fever, and _ her. 


They talk, you know. It’s a string of 
nonsense; but I suppose they thought 
they were just brother and sister, until 
I daresay they pretend to think so now. 
I'll swear they do.... There it is. 
She’s married to the other man, so she 
has to share his fortunes. If he goes 
down, she goes down. If Morton does, 
she doesn’t. Naturally—Yes, I’ll let the 
word stand. It’s some people’s nature. 
Thank God for it! Vatura/ly he prefers 
to go down himself rather than let her. 
He’s ready to pay the price, I take it, 
and wouldn’t thank us for interfering. 
I shouldn’t, only, you see, Rivers is 
bound to go down in the end. The boy 
can’t save her. It’s a pity to let him go 
for nothing.” 

“He shan’t go!” the Colonel said. 
He said more. Let us hope that our 
speech is judged by the substance and 
not by the form when we come to our 
reckoning. 

“How are you going to stop him?” 
Steel asked. 

“Tl tax him with it,” the Colonel 
asserted. “I'll tell him that I know he’s 
sheltering Rivers.” 
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*“T wouldn’t do that,” Steel advised. 
“ You'll make him tell a lie; and that 
will hurt him. No, you'll never get 
him to accuse Rivers, or to say that he 
suspects him. We’ve got to do it our- 
selves. Very well. How are we going 
to bring it home to Rivers ?” 

‘We can’t,” the Second in Command 
protested. ‘The money in the safe was 
all specie. We couldn’t prove that Rivers 
took it—if he did; and we’ve no ground 
really for suspecting Rivers.” 

“Yes,” said the Adjutant quickly, 
“we have. When I questioned the 
Colour-Sergeant, he said that the last time 
he saw the safe open was on Thursday, 
and no one went in Morton’s room except 
himself and Captain Rivers! Rivers had 
the chance of taking it. That’s some- 


thing.” 
“T’ve something more,” said Steel 


““T met Mayers as I was coming here. 
You know the scoundrel. He runs the 
Club practically, and lives on poker and 
bridge. He was in high feather, and 
wanted to stand me a drink. He’d had 
too much, and he jabbered. He had 
been paid a hundred pounds, he said, 
that he never expected to get—paid by 
Rivers. He had threatened to drive him 
out of the service, if he didn’t pay it.” 

“ That’s enough !” cried the hot-headed 
old Colonel. 

**Not nearly enough ! ” 
shook his head. 

“Tt’s all we'll get,” said Steel. 
the best of it!” 

The Colonel touched the bell, and sent 
a mess-servant to find Captain Rivers and 
ask him to come there at once. 

It was half an hour before he came, 
and they had only spoken once mean- 
while. 

“Shall I go, or 
asked. 

“Stay,” the Colonel had answered. 

He stayed, drawing on the table beside 
him. The drawings were all temperature 
charts ; and they all ended in the sharp 
upward line—the line that you find in the 
medical reports on casualties. 

At last Rivers arrived—a tall, full- 
blooded man, who had been very hand- 
some before he became dissipated. He 
sat down and faced them impassively. 

“We have been talking about this— 
this business of the regimental funds,” 
the Colonel said. “It is my duty to 
question every one who has been in the 


The Second 


** Make 


stay?” Steel had 
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room when the safe was open at any 
time. I believe that you were there on 
Thursday ?” 

“Yes,” said Rivers calmly. 

* You saw it open?” 

**T saw it open.” 

“The amount which disappeared was 
one hundred pounds, speaking roundly, 
You will have to meet a rumour which is 
floating about.” 

Rivers’s eyes challenged Steel, and Steel 
nodded. 

“Tt is said,” the Colonel continued, 
“that you have just paid a man named 
Mayers—you choose your own friends, of 
course—a gambling debt of that amount.” 

‘With a cheque which I won from 
Carter,” Rivers said very quietly. ‘ You 
will verify that, of course.” 

** Of course,” the Colonel agreed. “TI 
—I apologise for mentioning the rumour.” 

Rivers bowed to the Colonel, and 
looked at Steel. Steel looked at him. 
His restless hands were still for once. 

“T apologise,” he said, “for thinking 
that you would seep the money. I under- 
stand.” 

Captain Rivers rose and drew himself 
to his great height. 

“‘You understand agreat deal too much,” 
he said, with a curious laugh ; “ and some- 
times you understand too little, friend 
Steel. . . . Well, you'll all know to-morrow. 
You may as well know now. . . . You'll 
find the money at your house, Colonel, 
with a note from me. I am no thief. I 
wanted to ruin Morton. I’ve changed 
my mind. . We all have —something 
in us that we don’t quite understand. 
Except Steel. He understands every- 
thing.” He turned to Steel with a smile 
that was not quite sarcastic and not 
quite unfriendly. Then he turned back 
again to his commanding officer. “ If 
you will give me leave to go shooting, 
Colonel, I’ll send in my papers.” 

The Colonel, the Second in Command, 
and the Adjutant looked at one another 
helplessly. ‘Then they turned to Steel. 
There are times when all look to the 
greater man, even if his caste is the 
departmental, which is abhorred by the 
caste combatant. 

“Yes,” Steel said. He looked’ grey 
and grown old, and the lines on his spare 
face showed. ‘It is best.” 

“Thank you,” said Rivers, He bowed 
and walked out of the mess for the last 
time. 











Captain Rivers met with an accident 
on his shooting expedition. It proved 
fatal. That, too, was best, Steel thought ; 
but he kept his thoughts to himself, till 
he spoke to the Second in Command one 
evening. It was the night of Morton’s 
wedding to his cousin, the widow of 
Captain Rivers. Steel and the Second 
were sitting on a verandah, in their shirt- 
sleeves, to cool. 

“Now, you and I,” Steel said, “are 
too old to laugh at love, old man. I 
don’t mean the coin that passes current, 
but the real thing. . . . Those two young 
fools. . . . Dear young fools!” 

The Second in Command nodded. 

“She doesn’t know?” he suggested. 


‘ 
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“No,” Steel answered; “she doesn’t 
know.” 

“Why did he do it ?—Rivers ?” 

“I suppose he preferred her to him- 
self—in the end. I did too. She’s 
rather like a girl that I knew Rivers 
would do it.” 

“ And youlet himgo?” The Second’s 
voice betrayed neither condemnation nor 
approval, only inquiry. 

Steel drew temperature charts in the 
air—charts with a leap at the end. 

“ Do you stop a man going into battle ?” 
he asked. “You may be sorry for him 
—oh! deuced sorry. But You'd be 
sorrier for him if he didn’t go. . . . I had 
to let him go, It was the saving of a man.” 














OUTSIDE! 


HAD two friends once on a time, 
] Both eager for the bays, 
The one was what is called a mime, 
The other scribbled plays. 
Their names, which now most people know, 
Were not in those days made, 
Poor Roscius seldom got a ‘ show,” 
The scribe was still unplayed. 
I asked the twain to dine with me— 
A simple act of grace— 
Puff brought his latest rhapsody, 
And Roscius—his face. 
Though strangers until then, they seemed 
To hit it off at sight ; 
“With lines like yours,” the actor screamed, 
“1d knock ’em every night!” 
Then Puff (as esoteric) said, 
“Great Scott! dear boy, your phiz 
Is just what I’ve had in my head— 
We're bound to do big biz.” 


And strange to say, they did. 


Combined 


Their talents spelt success— 
There was of course some pelf to find, 
Who found it you must guess. 


. . 


I met the actor in the Strand 


This morning, well content : 

“I’m glad,” said he, “I lent a hand 
To help that lit’ry gent.” 

Much marvelling, I strolled along, 
Then caught the author’s glance : 

Quoth he, “ Young Grease-Paint’s going strong — 
Z gave that boy his chance !” 

I grudge them not their proper pride 
Who fame and fortune win— 

But still, I wish that I’d replied, 
“Please where do I come in?” 
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At the final tie: showing a section of the crowd, 
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Enthusiasm : 


THE WORSHIP OF THE FOOTBALL. 





the final. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CUP, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 
HIS is the time to which all good 
footballers have been looking 


| forward; even if you are not 


an enthusiastic follower of the fortunes 
of the great football clubs, you cannot 
ignore the Cup “final” at the Crystal 
Palace, for year by year it retains its 
record by drawing the largest gates of any 
sporting meeting in the world. ‘Those 
who do not study the game are apt 
to lose sight of the enormous interest 
this competition engenders all over the 
country, and even many of those who are 
au fait with all football matters never 
for a moment suspect the ~curious 
facts which lie behind the brief ninety 
minutes’ play at the Sydenham grounds. 
The Cup itself is quite an insignificant 
trophy, and the present one is the second. 
The first cup had a varied career, 
and was originally won outright by the 
Wanderers in 1878, but was returned to 
the Association as a perpetual trophy, 
and was competed for until 1896, when 
it was lost. The first cup was replaced 


by a second one, and is the reward 
773 





which will be held for the coming year by 
the winners of this season’s competition. 
The growth of football, until it has 
reached its present astonishing popularity, 
has mainly taken place during the last 
twenty years, and a flourishing industry 
has developed in making the leather balls, 
which are bought in hundreds of thousands 
by boys of all ages. So remarkable has 
the demand for footballs become that 
manufacturers now turn out examples in 
many sizes, thousands of small ones, 
scarcely larger than a cocoanut, being 
eagerly bought and energetically kicked 
all over the country by little boys who 
are far too small to handle a full-sized 
ball. It is no exaggeration to say that for 
every football made twenty years ago a 
thousand are sold to-day, a fact which 
gives a little idea of the boom in the 
winter game. 

The players in the teams which compete 
in the rounds for the Cup competition 
draw some five thousand pounds each 
week in salaries, and although the Cup 
is, of course, only one item in the 
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they take deal the 
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our Nor- have had 
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go up the 


map for a great many things, and apparently 
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good foot- 
ballers are 
amongstthem. 
Lhe Cap 
rivals the 
magnetic 
needle in the 
persistency 
with which it 
goes North, 
and during 
the last ten 
years a 
Southern club 
has only once 
had the 
honour of 
winning it. 
This was in 
Igor, when 
the Spurs, 
after a great 
fight at the 
Palace, equal- 
ised with 
Sheffield 
United, but 
beat that club 
three points 
to one in the 
re-play in the 
provinces. 
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the coveted trophy. 
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the Cup. 
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The cup goes north with the persistency of the “needle.” 
Only once in the last ten years has a southern club held 


winning 


The competition starts in the 


early days of 
the season, 
amongst some 
two hundred 
clubs — distri- 
buted all over 
the country, 
and in these 
games the 
great army of 
twenty-two 
hundred — ex- 
pert foot- 
ballers of 
course take 
part. From 
these qualify- 
ing rounds 
the winners 
emerge to 
take part with 
the famous 
clubs which 
are always in 
the competi- 
tion in the 
first round 
proper, and in 
this real start 
of the elimina- 
ting process 
sixty-four 
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teams take part; and before the Cup 
is won, a further thirteen hundred and 
eighty-six men have appeared in the 
field to amuse the sport-loving crowds, 
some of this number of appearances 
naturally being made by the same men 
as they succeed in keeping in the teams 
which take part in succeeding rounds. 
Zach of the sixty-three games in the 
various rounds draws vast numbers of 
enthusiasts, who frantically cheer their 
respective fancies, and quite two million 
people have paid entrance fees to foot- 
ball grounds by the time the Cup is won. 
With this astounding evidence of the 
popularity of the competition it is not so 
remarkable that the “final” should cul- 
minate in a day of wild excitement, when 


thousands of followers filter through 
London, bedecked with ribbons and 


favours, which cause the sober business 
men of our great metropolis to pause and 
watch the gatherings one sees about the 
streets on the great day. 


Some Astonishing Figures. 


Even so far football in figures is suffi- 
ciently remarkable, but when one probes 
the facts of a football final at the Crystal 
Palace he cannot fail to be amazed. 
When it was decided to hold the finals 
at the Crystal Palace the company had to 
spend over £12,coo in preparing the 
ground, which covers about twelve acres, 
and in erecting stands, and each year an 
additional £500 is necessary to provide 
for the great match, which finds employ- 
ment for hundreds of men to supplement 
the ordinary staff for many days before 
the event. On this great arena 100,000 
people can comfortably view the match of 
the year, while 20,000 can find seating 
room on the stands. As a matter of fact, 
the record gate was in 1go1, when 110,820 
people passed the turnstiles to see 
Tottenham Hotspurs v. Sheffield United, 
and this bewildering crowd, drawn from 
all over England, nearly overtaxed the 
capabilities of even the army of men who 
were engaged on the day to control them. 
The crowd swarmed up the trees until 
the over-laden branches cracked, unde- 
terred by the commands of policemen and 
stewards who could not penetrate the 
dense mass to enforce their orders. On 
the whole the “final” crowd is good- 
tempered and orderly, and, notwithstand- 
ing the vast numbers, no one received any 
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serious injury. After the match, over two 
hundred sacks of paper and other rubbish 
were collected from the grounds. This 
record was nearly equalled in 1905, when 
Aston Villa played Newcastle United, the 
gate then registering 101,117. The aver- 
age attendance is about 80,000, and the 
smallest number, except at a re-play, 
which never draws to so great an extent, 
was in 1895, when 42,560 came to see 
Aston Villa compete with West Bromwich 
Albion. 


Up for the Cup. 


Even London itself is swamped on the 
day when the “final” is played. From 
every station on the great lines the crowds 
from the provincial towns pour out, from 
the early hours of the morning, and the 
Midland and Northern brogue of those 
who loudly proclaim that they are “oop 
for the Coop” can be heard everywhere. 
The morning is spent in seeing the 
Cockneys, on foot and in brakes, and at 
noon the bulk of the visitors make for the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way, and the South-Eastern and Chatham, 
the two lines serving the Crystal Palace. 
The Brighton line carries the greatest 
number of people, and it is a triumph of 
railway organisation which enables them 
to deal with their share of traffic. The 
football crowd leaves London at the most 
awkward time, just when the ordinary city 
folk are making their way homeward on a 
Saturday afternoon. For the last “ final” 
forty-two specials, besides the ordinary 
trains, were utilised for sending the crowds 
away from London. Each train consisted 
of sixteen or more coaches, each having 
a nominal seating capacity of seven 
hundred people, and some of the specials 
were what are known in railway language 
as “ Workmen’s,” being extra long and 
providing accommodation for a thousand 
passengers. By skilfully working the 
trains back te pick up a second or third 
load, the whole of the specials are made 
by using fourteen trains from stock. At 
the busiest time the officials record, with 
excusable pride, that they have safely 
dispatched some 80,000 football en- 
thusiasts and ordinary passengers in 4 
couple of hours. A large proportion of 
this vast number starts from a single 
platform having a railway track on each 
side, and so expeditiously are the emptes 
brought in that a train fully loaded leaves 
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or five minutes. 


The Invasion of London. 


The railway officials say that the modern 
football crowds are well-behaved and 
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pieces. Such a thing as wilful damage 
never happens now. The _ London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway em- 
ploy forty extra travelling inspectors, 
ticket examiners, and collectors on “final ” 
day, besides a large staff of railway police 
and detectives under the Superintendent 
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A football enthusiast ‘‘oop for the Coop.’ 


” 


Evidently a partisan of the winning side. 


easily handled, and are in sharp contrast 
to those of ten or twelve years ago, when 
towdyism was ‘rampant. In 1899 one 
train arrived at the sidings after its day’s 
work as a football special absolutely 


without an atom of glass left sound, 
smashed to 


every pane having been 





of Police. The South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway carried about 20,000 
football followers to their High Level 
Crystal Palace Station, utilising fourteen 
special trains besides their ordinary 
service, while at various depots spare 
trains were kept in readiness to meet any 
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extra demand. This line, of course, had 
an augmented staff to deal with the 
traffic necessary for the great football 
crowd. As the vast masses arrive at the 
Palace they are filtered through seventy- 
two stiles, to each of which is attached 
a large box into which the money is put. 
No combined rail-and-entrance tickets 
are issued on this day, and every one 
must tender the exact amount of the 
entrance fee at the turnstiles. The ap- 
proach of the great army of football 
enthusiasts is awaited inside the ground 
by a smaller army of five hundred persons, 
including stewards, and there are about 
three hundred police engaged, while out- 
side the various gates a body of mounted 
men control the crowd. 


Feeding the Multitude. 


Messrs. Lyons, who feed this multitude, 
are very busy, even for them, on the 
great football day, and their figures are 
so astounding that one cannot help 
admiring the appetites of the great con- 
course of sportsmen. Over twenty pair- 
horse vans are kept busy conveying 
goods, and to serve the food a staff 
of between fifteen hundred and two 
thousand employees are engaged. The 
enormous quantities of some of the chief 
foods which go to keep up the strength 
of the sightseers are almost incredible. 
Nine hundred household loaves and 
15,500 batons go to supplement the 
24,000 slices of bread-and-butter, and so 
that the household loaves shall not be dry 
a little item of 15,000 pats of butter are 
sent to accompany them. A football 
crowd must be anything but vegetarians, 
for they dispose of 100 rumps and loins 
of beef, too saddles of mutton, 50 legs 
of mutton, 1co best ends of lamb, 500 
Surrey chickens, 200 ducks, 480 smoked 
sausages, 3,600 veal-and-ham pies, and 
11,400 made-up sandwiches. Besides 
other vegetables, five tons of potatoes are 
consumed. The teetotalers alone quench 
their thirst with 80 churns of milk and 
1,000 bottles’of minerals. Pastries and 
buns reach alarming totals; 2,500 two- 
pound cakes vie for favour with 500 
sponge cakes, 10,000 buns, 6,600 French 
pastries, and 3,600 Viennese pastries, 
which supply the bulk of the “sweets.” 
Can any one imagine a more astounding 
bill of fare for a single afternoon’s con- 
sumption! If football is the people’s 
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game, “ final day ” is certainly the people’s 
beanfeast. 


Result Specials. 


It always seems strange to me that 
newspaper enterprise finds a fine opening 
amongst the Cup ‘ final” crowds. One 
would think that, having just witnessed 
the game, the public would have little 
interest in reports; but, as a matter of 
fact, countless thousands of evening 
papers, containing the result, and in- 
teresting details of the teams and players, 
are eagerly bought up by the out-coming 
people. Motor-cars are driven at their 
utmost pace up to the hills to Sydenham 
with various papers, each struggling to 
be first amongst the excited crowd of 
buyers with the latest news and the 
result. The battle of wits amongst the 
newspaper representatives is amusing. I 
remember some years ago, when I obliged 
a friend in one of the publishing depart- 
ments by driving a load of papers to 
Sydenham in my car, although we arrived 
first with the printed result, a rival paper 
had taken the wind out of our sails by 
dispatching copies before the result was 
known and “stamping it in” on the ground, 
a practice often resorted to by publishers 
who count seconds as of the utmost 
value. 


After the Play. 


If the gathering of the crowd is asome- 
what stupendous undertaking, the diff- 
culties of dealing with the people on the 
return journey are increased two-fold, for 
they all surge out at one time, invading 
the stations in a solid wall, like the waves 


of an in-coming sea. ‘Ticket collectors 
and officials have been swept off their 
feet repeatedly and carried along in the 
struggling mass, but, as the platforms: fill, 
the barriers are from time to time let 
down until more can be accommodated. 
Pickpockets ply a busy trade amongst 
the crowd, and on one occasion their 
enterprise led them to such extremes 
that they turned off the gas supplying light 
to the station, and in the confusion which 
resulted a lot of money and valuables 
changed hands. Candles, carriage-lamps, 
and hand-lamps were wired for from all 
over the line ; but the cause of the sudden 
failing of the lights, which gave the 
officials an extremely anxious time, Was, 












discovered, and the gas turned on and 
light restored. 

In all this medley the people seem to 
be surprisingly careful of their property, 
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by the lost-property office, but, on 
inquiry at London Bridge, that depart- 
ment reported the sole results of last Cup 
“ final” at the Crystal Palace consisted of 
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the bulk, who come from the “ canny 


North,” no doubt helping to equalise 
matters a little. It seems probable that 
lost property would be gleaned in sackfuls 









Football of to-day: 


“Which is which?” 


four articles—two umbrellas, one coat, and 
one pair of gloves ; a fairly good evidence 
that, enthusiastic though the people are, 
they have got their wits about them. 

C. J. L. CLarkg, 
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EIKLEJOHN, the curate, was 
walking through the Jura when 
this thing happened to him. 

There is only his word to vouch for it, for 
the inn and its proprietor are now both of 
the past, and the local record of the 
occurrence has long since assumed the 
proportions of a picturesque but inaccurate 
legend. As a true story, however, it 
stands out from those of its kidney by the 
fact that- there seems to have been a 
deliberate intention in it. It saved a life 
—a life the world had need of. And this 
singular rescue of a man of value to the 
best order of things makes one feel that 
there was some. sense, even logic, in the 
affair. 

Moreover, Meiklejohn asserts that it 
was the only psychic experience he ever 
knew. Things of the sort were not a 
“habit” with him. His rescue, thus, was 
not one of those meaningless interventions 
that puzzle the man in the street while 
they exhilarate the psychologist. It was 
a deliberate and very determined affair. 

Meiklejohn found himself that hot 


August night in one of the valleys that 
slip like blue shadows hidden among pine- 
between 


woods the Swiss frontier and 
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France. He had passed Ste. Croix earlier 
in the day; Les Rasses had been left 
behind about four o’clock; Buttes, and 
the Val de Travers, where the cement of 
many a London street comes from, was 
his goal. But the light failed long before 
he reached it, and he stopped at an inn 
that appeared unexpectedly round a corner 
of the dusty road, built literally against 
the great cliffs that formed one wall of the’ 
valley. He was so footsore, and his knap- 
sack so heavy, that he turned in without 
more ado. 

Le Guillaume Tell was the name of the 
inn—dirty white walls, with thin, almost 
mangy vines scrambling over the door, 
and the stream brawling beneath shuttered 
windows with green and white stripes all 
patched by sun and rain. His room was 
sevenpence, his dinner of soup, one 
fruit, cheese and coffee, a franc. “ie 
prices suited his pocket and made him 
feel comfortable and at home.  Im- 
mediately behind the hotel—the only 
house visible, except the saw-mill across 
the road, rose the ever-crumbling ridges 
and precipices that formed the flanks of 
Chasseront and ran on past La sagne 
towards the grey Aiguilles de Baulmes. 
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He was in the Jura fastnesses where 
tourists rarely penetrate. 

Through the low doorway of the inn he 
carried with him the strong atmosphere of 
thoughts that had accompanied him all 
day—dreams of how he intended to spend 
his life, plans of sacrifice and effort. For 
his hopes of great achievement, even then 
at twenty-five, were a veritable passion in 
him, and his desire to spend himself for 
humanity a devouring flame. So occupied, 
indeed, was his mind with the emotions 
belonging to this line of thinking, that he 
hardly noticed the singular, though exceed- 
ingly faint, sense of alarm that stirred 
somewhere in the roots of his being as he 
passed within that doorway where the 
drooping vine-leaves clutched at his hat. 
He remembered it a little later. The 
sense of danger had been touched in him. 
He felt at the moment only a vague and 
passing malaise, too vague to claim 
definite recognition. Yet it was there— 
the instant he stepped within the threshold 
—and afterwards he distinctly recalled its 
sudden and unaccountable advent. 

His bedroom, though stuffy, as from 
windows long unopened, was clean, car- 
petless, of course, and primitive, with 
white pine floor and walls, and the short 
bed, smothered under its duvet, very 
creaky. And very short! For Meiklejohn 
was well over six feet. 

“T shall have to curl up, as usual, in 
a knot,” was his reflection as he measured 
the bed with his eye ; “though to-night I 
think—after my twenty miles in this 
air r 

The thought refused to complete itself. 
He was going to add that he was tired 
enough to have slept on a stone floor, 
but for some undefined reason the same 
sense of alarm that had tapped him on the 
shoulder as he entered the inn, returned 
now when he contemplated the bed. A 
sharp repugnance for that bed, as sudden 
and unaccountable as it was curious, 
swept into him—and was gone again before 
he had time to seize it wholly. It was 
In reality so slight that he dismissed it 
immediately as the merest fancy ; yet, at 
the same time, he was aware that he 
would rather have slept on another bed, 
had there been one in the room—and 
then the queer feeling that, after all, 
perhaps, he would zof sleep there in the 
end atall. How this idea came to him he 
never knew. He records it, however, as 





part of the occurrence, 
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After eight o’clock a few peasants, and 
workmen from the sawmill, came in to 
drink their demi-litre of- red wine in the 
common-room downstairs, to stare at the 
unexpected guest, and to smoke their vile 


tobacco. ‘hey were neither picturesque 
nor amusing—simply dirty and slightly 
malodorous. At nine o’clock Meiklejohn 
knocked the ashes from his briar pipe 
upon the sandstone window-ledge, and 
went upstairs, overpowered with sleep. 
The sense of alarm had utterly dis- 
appeared ; his mind was busy once more 
with his great dreams of the future—dreamsg 
that materialised themselves, as all the 
world knows, in the famous Meiklejohn 
Institutes... . 

Berthoud, the proprietor, short and 
sturdy, with his faded brown coat and 
no collar, slightly confused with red wine 
and a “tourist” guest, showed him the 
way up. For, of course, there was no 
Semme de chambre. 

“You have the corridor all to yourself,” 
the man said ; showed him the best corner 
of the landing to shout from in case he 
wanted anything—there being no bell— 
eyed his boots, knapsack, and flask with 
considerable curiosity, wished him good- 
night, and was gone. He went downstairs 
with a noise like a horse, thought the 
curate, as he locked the door after him. 

The windows had been open now for 
a couple of hours, and the room smelt 
sweet with the odours of sawn wood and 
shavings, the resinous perfume of the 
surrounding hosts of pines, and the sharp, 
delicate touch of a lonely mountain valley 
where civilisation has not yet tainted the 
air. Whiffs of coarse tobacco, pungent 
without being offensive, came invisibly 
through the cracks of the floor. Primitive 
and simple it all was—a sort of vigorous 
‘“backwoods ” atmosphere. Yet, once 
again, as he turned to examine the room 
after Berthoud’s steps had blundered down 
below into the passage, something rose 
faintly within him to set his nerves 
mysteriously a-quiver. 

Out of these perfectly simple conditions, 
without the least apparent cause, the odd 
feeling again came over him that he was— 
in danger. 

The curate was not much given to 
analysis. He was a man of action pure 
and simple, as a rule. But to-night, in 
spite of himself, his thoughts went plung- 
ing, searching, asking. For this singular 
message of dread that emanated as it 
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were from the room, or from some article 
of furniture in the room perhaps—that 
bed still touched his mind with a peculiar 
repugnance—demanded somewhat _in- 
sistently for an explanation. And the 
only explanation that suggested itself to his 
unimaginative mind was that the forces 
of nature hereabouts were—overpowering. 
That, after the slum streets and factory 
chimneys of the last twelve months, these 
towering cliffs and smothering pine-forests 
communicated to his soul a word of 
grandeur that amounted to dread. In- 
adequate and far-fetched as the explanation 
seems, it was the only one that occurred 
to him; and its value in this remarkable 
adventure lies in the fact that he con- 
nected his sense of danger partly with 
the bed and partly with the mountains. 

**T felt once or twice,” he said after- 
wards, “as though some powerful agency 
of a spiritual kind were all the time trying 
to beat into my stupid brain a message of 
warning.” And this way of expressing it 


is more true and graphic than many para- 
graphs of attempted analysis. 

Meiklejohn hung his clothes by the 
open window to air, washed, read his 


Bible, looked several times over his shoul- 
der without apparent cause, and then 
knelt to pray. He was a simple and 
devout soul ; his Self lost in the yearning, 
young but sincere, to live for humanity. 
He prayed, as usual, with intense earnest- 
ness that his life might be preserved for 
use in the world, when in the middle of 
his prayer—there came a knocking at the 
door. 

Hastily rising from his knees, he opened. 
The sound of rushing water filled the cor- 
ridor. He heard the voices of the work- 
men below in the drinking-room. But 
only darkness stood in the passages, filling 
the house to the very brim. No one was 
there. He returned to his interrupted 
devotions. 

“I imagined it,” he said to himself. 
He continued his prayers, however, longer 
than usual. At the back of his thoughts, 
dim, vague, half-defined only, lay this 
lurking sense of uneasiness—that he was 
in danger. He prayed earnestly and 
simply, as a child might pray, for the 
preservation of his life. 

Again, just as he prepared to get into 
bed, struggling to make the heaped-up 
duvet spread all over, came that knocking 
at the bedroom door. It was soft, won- 
derfully soft, and something within him 
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thrilled curiously in response. He crossed 
the floor to open—then hesitated. Sud- 
denly he understood that that knocking 
at the door was connected with the sense 
of danger in his heart. In the region of 
subtle intuitions the two were linked, 
With this realisation there came over him, 
he declares, a singular mood in which, as 
in a revelation, he knew that Nature held 
forces that might somehow communicate 
directly and positively with—human be- 
ings. This thought rushed upon him out 
of the night, as it were. It arrested his 
movements. He stood there upon the 
bare pine boards, hesitating to open the 
door. 

The delay thus described lasted actually 
only a few seconds, but in those few 
seconds these thoughts tore rapidly and 
like fire through his mind. ‘The beauty of 
this lost and mysterious valley was certainly 
in his veins. He felt the strange presence 
of the encircling forests, soft and splendid, 
their million branches sighing in the night 
airs. The crying of the falling water 
touched him. He longed to transfer 
their peace and power to the hearts of 
suffering thousands of men and women 
and children. The towering precipices 
that literally dropped their pale walls over 
the roof of the inn lifted his thoughts to 
their own wind-swept heights ; he longed 
to convey their message of inflexible 
strength to the weak-kneed folk in the 
slums where he worked. He was pe- 
culiarly conscious of the presence of these 
forces of Nature—the irresistible powers 
that regenerate as easily as they destroy. 

All this, and far more, swept his soul 
like a huge wind as he stood there, wait- 
ing to open the door in answer to that 
mysterious soft knocking. 

And there, when at length he opened, 
stood the figure of a man—staring at him 
and smiling. 

Disappointment seized him instantly. 
He had expected, almost believed, that 
he would see something un-ordinary ; 
and instead, there stood a man who had 
merely mistaken the door of his room, 
and was now bowing his apology for the 
interruption. ‘Then, to his amazement, 
he saw that the man beckoned : the figure 
was some one who sought to draw him 
out. 

“Come with me,” it seemed to say. 

But Meiklejohn only realised this after- 
wards, he says, when it was too late and 
he had already shut the door in the 








“His gaze ran up to the far ridges that seemed to push the very stars farther into the heavens.” 
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stranger’s face. For the man had with- 
drawn into the darkness a little, and the 
curate had taken the movement for a 
mere acknowledgment of his mistake 
instead of—as he afterwards felt—a sign 
that he should follow. 

“ And the moment the door was shut,” 
he says, “I felt that it would have been 
better for me to have gone out into the 
passage to see what he wanted. It came 
over me that the man had something 
important to say to me. I had missed 
2. 

For some seconds, it seemed, he re- 
sisted the inclination to go after him. 
He argued with himself; then turned to 
his bed, pulled back the sheets and heavy 
duvet, and was met sharply again with the 
sense of repugnance, almost of fear, as 
before. It leaped out upon him—as 
though the drawing back of the blankets 
had set free some cold blast of wind that 
struck him across the face and made him 
shiver. 

At the same moment a shadow fell from 
behind his shoulder and dropped across 
the pillow and upper half of the bed. It 
may, of course, have been the magnified 
shadow of the moth that buzzed about 
the pale-yellow electric light in the ceiling. 
He does not pretend to know. It passed 
swiftly, however, and was gone; and 
Meiklejohn, feeling less sure of himself 
than ever before in his life, crossed the 
floor quickly, almost running, and opened 
the door to go after the man who had 
knocked—twice. For in reality less than 
half a minute had passed since the 
shutting of the door and its reopening. 

But the corridor was empty. He 
marched down the pine-board floor for 
some considerable distance. Below he 
saw the glimmer of the hall, and heard 
the voices of the peasants and workmen 
from the sawmill as they still talked and 
drank their red wine in the public room. 
That sound of falling water, as before, 
filled the air. Darkness reigned. But 
person—the messenger—who .had_ twice 
knocked at his door was gone utterly. 
. . . Presently a door opened down- 
stairs, and the peasants clattered out 
noisily. He turned and went back to 
bed. The electric light was switched off 
below. Silence fell. | Conquering his 
strange repugnance, Meiklejohn, with a 
prayer on his lips, got into bed, and in 
less than ten minutes was sound asleep. 
“T admit,” he says, in telling the story, 
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“that what happened afterwards came so 
swiftly and so confusingly, yet with such a 
storm of overwhelming conviction of its 
reality, that its sequence may be some- 
what blurred in my memory, while, at the 
same time, I see it after all these years as 
though it was a thing of yesterday. But 
in my sleep, first of all, I again heard that 
soft, mysterious tapping —not in the course 
of a dream of any sort, but sudden and 
alone out of the dark blank of forgetful- 


ness. I tried to wake. At first, however, 
the bonds of unconsciousness held me 
tight. I had to struggle in order to return 


to the waking world. ‘There was a distinct 
effort before I opened my eyes; and in 
that slight interval I became aware that 
the person who had knocked at the door 
had meanwhile opened it and passed into 
the room. I had left the lock unturned. 
The person was close beside me in the 
darkness—not in utter darkness, however, 
for a rising three-quarter moon shed its 
faint silver upon the floor in patches, and, 
as I sprang swiftly from the bed, I noticed 
something alive moving towards me across 
the carpetiess boards. Upon the edges of 
a patch of moonlight, where the fringe of 
silver and shadow mingled, it stopped. 
Three feet away from it I, too, stopped, 
shaking in every muscle. It lay there 
crouching at my very feet, staring up at 
me. But was it man or was it animal? 
For at first I took it certainly for a human 
being on all fours; but the next moment, 
with a spasm of genuine terror that half 
stopped my breath, it was borne in upon 
me that the creature was—nothing human. 
Only in this way can I describe it. It 
was identical with the human figure who 
had knocked before and beckoned to me 
to follow, but it was another presentation 
of that figure. 

“ And it held (or brought, if you will) 
some tremendous message for me—some 
message of tremendous importance, I 
mean. The first time I had argued, 
resisted, refused to listen. Now it had 
returned in a form that ensured obedience. 
Some quite terrific power emanated from 
it—a power that I understood instinctively 
belonged to the mountains and the forests 
and the untamed elemental forces of 
Nature. Amazing as it may sound in 
cold blood, I can only say that I felt 
as though the towering precipices “out- 
side had sent mea direct warning—that 
my life was in immediate danger. 

“For a space that seemed minutes, but 
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was probably less than a few seconds, I 
stood there trembling on the bare boards, 
my eyes riveted upon the dark, uncouth 
shape that covered all the floor beyond. 
I saw no limbs or features, no suggestion 
of outline that I could connect with any 
living form I know, animate or inanimate. 
Yet it moved and stirred all the time— 
whirled within itself, describes it best ; 
and into my mind sprang a picture of an 
immense dark wheel, turning, spinning, 
whizzing so rapidly that it appears motion- 
less, and uttering that low and ominous 
thunder that fills a great machinery-room 
of afactory. ‘hen I thought of Ezekiel’s 
vision of the Living Wheels. 

“ And it must have been at this instant, 
I think, that the muttering and deep note 
that issued from it formed itself into 
words within me. At any rate, I heard 
a voice that spoke with unmistakable 
intelligence : 

“*Come!’ it said. ‘Come out—at 
once!’ And the sense of power that 
accompanied the Voice was so splendid 
that my fear vanished and I obeyed 
instantly without thinking more. I fol- 
lowed; it led. It altered in shape. The 
door was open. It ran silently in a form 
that was more like a stream of deep black 
water than anything else I can think of— 
out of the room, down the stairs, across 
the hall, and up to the deep shadows that 
lay against the door leading into the road. 
There I lost sight of it.” 

Meiklejohn’s only desire, he says, then 
was to rush after it—to escape. This he 
did. He understood that somehow it 
had passed through the door into the 
open air. ‘Ten seconds later, perhaps 
even less, he, too, was in the open air. 
He acted almost automatically ; reason, 
reflection, logic all swept away. Nowhere, 
however, in the soft moonlight about him 
was any sign of the extraordinary appari- 
tion that had succeeded in drawing him 
out of the inn, out of his bedroom, out 
of his—bed. He stared in a dazed way 
at everything—just beginning to get con- 
trol of his faculties a bit—wondering 
what in the world it all meant. That 
huge spinning form, he felt convinced, 
lay hidden somewhere close beside him, 
waiting for the end. ‘The danger it had 
enabled him to avoid was close at hand. 
.. + He Anew that, he says... . 

There lay the meadows, touched here 
and there with wisps of floating mist; the 
stream roared and tumbled down its 
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rocky bed to his left; across the road the 
sawmill lifted its skeleton-like outline, 
moonlight shining on the dew-covered 
shingles of the roof, its lower part hidden 
in shadow. The cold air of the valley 
was exquisitely scented. 

To the right, where his eye next wan- 
dered, he saw the thick black woods 
rising round the base of the precipices 
that soared into the sky, sheeted with 
silvery moonlight. His gaze ran up them 
to the far ridges that seemed to push 
the very stars farther into the heavens. 
Then, as he saw those stars crowding the 
night, he staggered suddenly backwards, 
seizing the wall of the road for support, 
and catching his breath. For the top of 
the cliff, he fancied, moved. A group of 
stars was for a fraction of a second— 
hidden. The earth—the scenery of the 
valley, at least—turned about him. Some- 
thing prodigious was happening to the 
solid structure of the world. The preci- 
pices seemed to bend over upon the 
valley. The far, uppermost ridge of 
those beetling cliffs shifted downwards. 
Meiklejohn declares that the way its 
movement hid momentarily a group of stars 
was the most startling—for some reason 
horrible—thing he had ever witnessed. 

Then came the roar and crash and 
thunder as the mass toppled, slid, and 
finally—took the frightful plunge. How 
long the forces of rain and frost had been 
chiselling out the slow detachment of the 
giant slabs that fell, or whence came the 
particular extra little push that drove 
the entire mass out from the parent rock, 
no one can know. Only one thing is 
certain: that it was due to no chance, 
but to the nicely and exactly calculated 
results of balanced cause and effect. 
From the beginning of time it had been 
known—it might have been accurately 
calculated, rather—that this particular 
thousand tons of rock would break away 
from the crumbling tops of the precipices 
and crash downwards with the roar of 
many tempests into the lost and mys- 
terious mountain valley where Meiklejohn 
the curate spent such and such a night of 
such and such a holiday. It was just as 
sure as the return of Halley’s comet. 

“T watched it,” he says, “ because I 
couldn’t do anything else. I would far 
rather have run—I was so frightfully close 
to it all—but I couldn’t move a muscle. 
And in a few seconds it was over. A 
terrific wind knocked me _ backwards 
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against the stone wall; there was a vast 
clatteringe of smaller stones, set rolling 
down the neighbouring couloirs ; a steady 
roll of echoes ran thundering up and 
down the valley; and then all was still 
again exactly as it had been before. And 
the curious thing was—ascertained a little 
later, as you may imagine, and not at 
once—that the inn, being so closely built 
up against the cliffs, had almost entirely 
escaped. The great mass of rock and 
trees had taken a leap farther out, and 
filled the meadows, blocked the road, 
crushed the sawmill like a matchbox, 
and dammed up the stream; but the 
inn itself was almost untouched. 

“ Almost—for a single block of lime- 
stone, about the size of a grand piano, 


had dropped straight upon one corner of 


the roof and smashed its way through my 
bedroom, carrying everything it contained 
down to the level of the cellar, so terrific 
was the momentum of its crushing journey. 
Not a stick of the furniture was afterwards 
discoverable—as such. ‘The bed seems 
to have been caught by the very middle 
of the fallen mass.” 
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The confusion in Meiklejohn’s mind 
may be imagined—the rush of feeling and 
emotion that swept over him. Berthoud 
and the peasants mustered in less than a 
dozen minutes, talking, crying, praying. 
Then the stream, dammed up by the 
accumulations of rock, carried off the 
debris of the broken roof and walls in 
less than half an hour. The rock, how- 
ever, that swept the room and the emph 
bed of Meiklejohn the curate into dust, 
still lies in the valley where it fell. 

“The only other thing that I remem- 
ber,” he says, in telling the story, “‘is that, 
as I stood there, shaking with excitement 
and the painful terror of it all, before 
Berthoud and the peasants had come to 
count over their number and learn that 
no one was missing—while I stood there, 
leaning against the wall of the road, 
something rose out of the white dust at 
my feet, and, with a noise like the whirr- 
ing of some immense projectile, passed 
swiftly and invisibly away up into space— 
so far as I could judge, towards the distant 
ridges that reared their motionless outline 
in moonlight beneath the stars.” 


A SONG OF GREETING. 


A 


BREEZE travels fast o’er the clover 


Your coming to greet, 


And the rose where the honey-bees hover 


Is glad as the heart of your lover, 


5 


And Summer’s complete. 


Sings the rose, “ Now my vigil is ended, 


The dark and the ~ain 


In the warmth of the sunshine are blended, 


Now opens the bud that I tended 


With infinite pain.” 


‘ 


Sings my heart, 


‘Love and Summer have come, 


And the swallow is here ; 


In contentment the drowsy bees hum 


To the rose, Love and Summer have come, 


Surely heaven is near!” 
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THE WOMAN AND THE GIRL. 


BY R. NEISH. 


E loved her—that was all she 


realised. Over and over again 
she recalled every look and 


every sentence, and the touch of his 
hand, and the love-words he had poured 
upon her. She was only a child as yet, 
and love was new and strange to her. 
She was standing now in her little bed- 
room looking out into the peaceful garden, 
her hair unbound and falling in heavy 
masses over her white bare neck, and 
touching, as it fell, the bare white arms. 
How still and warm it was! and what a 
wonderful, wonderful day it had been! A 
light breeze stirred the little leaves and 
shook the water from the dew-laden flowers 
in the dusky, scented depths of the garden, 
and everything seemed to be whispering 
softly of love to-night—even the trembling 
shadows that shook like the small white 
hands he had held so gently ; and every- 
where, in moonlit patch and darkest 
corner, the undercurrent of love broke in 
on her thoughts with softest rustle and 
little nturmur. She turned at last to the 
soft white bed, and in a few moments was 
fast asleep with a smile on her face, the 
happy smile of innocence and happiness 
and unawakened passion ; and the night 
grew apace, and the nightingale sang in 
tireless ardour outside where she slept. 


It was an hour or two after she had 
fallen asleep, with a smile on the lips he had 
kissed so gently, that in the great white 
house, a little away from hers, a Woman 
stood looking out on the starlit garden. 
She was restless and ill at ease to-night. 
How long the sad dull year had seemed 
since her release from the hateful bond 
of a loveless marriage with a man who 
had made love hideous by his desecra- 
tion of its truer meaning! And now she 
was still free, and yet . . . Did he love 
her? She did not know; she would not 
know, for the signs are easy enough for 
awoman to read, Easy to read, and yet 
sometimes easy, alas! to mistake their 
counterpart, pity and courtesy, for some- 
thing warmer. He seemed so kind, so 
pleased to see her—so ready to do her 
any little service. It was true he had 
hever said actual love-words to her, yet 
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obvious that he sought her presence, and 
sought her sympathy and woman’s advice. 
Does a man seek a woman’s sympathy 
unless he loves her? She turned on the 
lights and stood looking contemplatively 
at herself in the mirror. She was young 
still, and yet no longer a girl, with ten 
irreparable years of endurance behind 
her—ten years of never-to-be-blotted-out 
memory of always indifference and fre- 
quent insult. Did love lie before her 
now? She recalled the face of the man 
she had grown so lately to love. How 
she loved him !—not witha girl’s romantic 
fondness, that is half illusion and idealism, 


and partly often vanity, but with the 
deeper passion of a woman who _ has 
lived and suffered, with the love that 


holds both passion’s intensity and embryo 
self-sacrifice. And did he care? Over 
and over again she asked herself the 
question, and over and over again she 
recalled a sentence that half-satisfied her, 
and another that filled her: with a very 
misery of doubt and anxiety. 

One o’clock struck, and then two, and 
then the half-hour, and already the night 
was gone and the roosters were stirring, 
and dawn was breaking over the garden. 
The nightingale had ceased its passionate 
love-song, and the thrush called loudly 
the orchestra together, for the early 
morning symphony, which the wood-dove 
set to the minor key. Beneath her window 
the turtle-doves murmured in amorous 
content. ‘The Woman drew her blinds a 
little closer, and, turning, threw herself 
wearily on the bed, and presently fell into 
the restless and empty slumber of the 
wearied brain that loses consciousness 
without receiving peace or recuperation. 

It was during the following afternoon 
that the Girl came to see her. They had 
always been friends, and she was always 
glad when they were together. The Girl, 
charming and fresh, and with a new 
radiance in her always radiant face, came 
eagerly to her. “Oh! Eleanor, you are 
alone ! how sweet of you!” 

“You asked me to be.” 

“IT know, but sometimes it is difficult.” 

The Woman drew forward a low basket- 
chair. ‘‘ Here, child, sit beside me. And 
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now what is it—the new hat not right, or 
your allowance raised ?” 

“T am engaged, Eleanor—engaged to 
Derrick Morton; and I—I want to tell 
you all about it.” 

There was a moment’s intense silence, 
one of those cruel moments that cari- 
cature Eternity; and the Woman spoke 
lowly, and yet with no obvious effort, but 
only a marvellous self-contro]. ‘I am 
glad, dear: tell me, are you happy ?” 

“ Happy?” echoed the Girl; “‘ happy! 
Why, there is no one like him, and no one 
as happy as I am in the whole world. 
Oh! Eleanor, and I love you so because 
I owe him to you. I met him here, you 
know—and—and he says he loves me 
so, and he loves you for having him here 
so often and letting us meet. You do 
like him, don’t you, Eleanor darling ?” 

“Yes, of course, dear—I like him,” 
answered the Woman, and her face 
whitened as she said it, but was merci- 
fully hidden by her parasol. 

‘*He—he said such lovely things to 
me,” said the Girl very shyly, ‘such lovely 
things that I can’t even tell them to you, 
Zleanor darling.” 

For a moment a wave of passionate 
anger was mixed with the Woman’s icy 
feeling of despair; he had liked her before 
this girl came—he had even written a 
letter saying he wished he could see her 
alone, and not always find that child 
there. The letter, indeed, lay close 
pressed to her now, and half uncon- 
sciously she touched her dress where it 
lay, and where the cold paper was warm 
against her own warm neck. How dared 
he? And yet, she knew, she had only been 
a passing fancy to him, and then the 
“child,” as he laughingly had called her, 
had bewitched him and stolen his heart 








away. If she were to mention that one 
foolish letter—pah! the thought was 


put away almost before conceived, and 
she bent and stroked the Girl’s soft face. 
* Dear Kathleen, I am so glad for you.” 

“I knew you would be, Eleanor dearest ; 
you don’t know how I love him! And oh, 
by the way, he is coming to-day to you 
later, on his way to dine with us. He 
says he must have your sanction and your 
sympathy.” 


An hour afterwards he came slowly 
across the lawn to greet her, half-anxious, 
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and yet eager to tell her too. Manlike, 
he felt a vague discomfort, and yet 
assured himself he was free from blame. 
Of course she did not care—he was a con- 
ceited ass to think so for a moment—yet 
he had spent so many hours with her 
before this little Kathleen had come, and 
there was a time when 

She greeted him in her usual gracious, 
friendly way, and smiled bravely up at 
the face she loved so dearly—so dearly, 
indeed, that the moment was one of such 
agony that only a woman could have 
borne it without flinching. “I am so 
delighted at Kathleen’s good news,” she 
said, forcing herself into a commonplace 
conventionality of phrase and manner, 
“She is so sweet.” 

““Thank you-——” Suddenly he felt 
he had indeed been a silly, conceited ass. 
As though a woman of the world could 
care for him when she must see so many 
other more interesting men! And some- 
how the interview was more or less a 
failure from his point of view, for he was 
half disappointed she had taken the loss 
of him so lightly, and while condemning 
himself for an untoward conceit he was 
deeply vexed that she seemed so pleased 
to see him mated. He left her, feeling 
vaguely dissatisfied in the midst of his 
happiness ; so complex are our greatest 
joys, and so intermixed with the shadows 
of Self. 

And the Woman . Left alone, she 
paced slowly up and down the beautiful 
garden, up and down in the waning 
twilight and oncoming darkness, on and 
on, to still the agony that turned her sick 
and numb. As she turned at last to the 
house, and went to her lonely room to 
seek for rest and peace, the words of a 
little song beating, beating into 
her brain : 


came 


‘‘ If I have loved, it was because my heart 
Lay faint before him in delirious light, 
Like some lone mere before the rising sun. 
“‘If I have wept, it was because the tears 
Fell, with the twilight gath’ring round my 
heart, 
Like dews that rise above the fallen sun. 


“The twilight soon will glimmer into night, 
A starless night, a night of dreamless sleep, 
And I forget my weeping—and my love.’ 


. .. but her hour of forgetfulness had 
not yet come. 
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“Many tales were told of the ghost in the ruined church.” 
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CROSS. 


BY HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 


ILLUSTRATED RY T. C. DUGDALE, 
OOL that I was to lease him the 
land!” cried Farmer William 


“ | q 
’ 
Thorpe to his young Spanish 


wife, as he glanced through the window 
at a man ploughing in a field adjacent 
to the farm. 

It had lain fallow for years, and was 
overgrown with shrubs. Last week came 
this handsome young Spaniard, this Silvas, 
and leased the land for three years. At 
once he had set to work in the maddest 
fashion, breaking up the ground north 
and south, then east and west. ‘The 
middle-aged, grey-bearded ‘Thorpe had 
looked on in astonishment, but young 
Silvas vouchsafed no explanation. When 
asked what he intended to plant he had 
answered with a smile: ‘ Onions!” 

“Tl swear he’s looking for the Ortega 
gold,” said William Thorpe, “ripping up 
the acres around Chimney Rock that 
way,” 

Chimney Rock, a pillar of bluish stone, 
protruded from the centre of the field. 

“Well,” answered Ynez his wife— 


daughter to the extinct old race of the 
Castros, all of whom slept in the tiny 
churchyard of the ruined and abandoned 
Mission of San Geronimo half a mile 
away—“ well, you’ve had the same chance : 
not so? But you would never stir to 
look for the gold. For sixty years we’ve 
heard it was buried hereabouts.” 

The Ortega treasure was part of the 
state funds of the province of California 
brought on horseback from Monterey by 
Governor Ortega when the Americans had 
seized the Mexican capital and annexed 
the state. ‘There had been three chests. 
Two he carried south with him, but the 
third he had buried secretly, hoping that 
some day he might return to claim it for 
himself. Ortega died in Mexico, but he 
had told of the treasure ; and many had 
hunted for it, but all in vain. ‘The monks 
left the little Mission, and it fell into ruin. 
It was said that the ghost of Juan Ortega 
haunted the ancient church, for that one 
of the monks had found the treasure and 
buried it in the edifice. ‘The ranchers 
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of the region claimed that the spectre of 
the old Mexican governor was often heard 
tapping upon the tiles and adobe walls. 
Thorpe, despite his disbelief in the 
treasure, felt perturbed as he gazed at 
the handsome, dark-eyed Silvas urging 


the deep subsoil plough through the 
ground. Surely this elegant youth was 


no farmer! He seemed rather an em- 
bodiment of all that suggested the pictur- 
esque and romantic caballero of the 
pastoral ante-American days. ‘The farmer 
glanced at his wife, and saw that her eyes 
were fixed with an intense, yearning 
tenderness upon the figure of the young 
man in the sun-smitten field. More than 
once, since Silvas had begun his opera- 
tions, had he discovered her thus, gazing 
fondly through the curtained window at 
the stranger. 

“T take it he’s some kind of a city 
fraud,” he said harshly, “but I'll look 
out for him.” 

A vague feeling of alarm goaded him 
from within, a feeling of envy and dis- 
trust. It galled him to hear his wife’s 
praise of the stranger’s manner and ap- 
pearance; the visible admiration in her 
eyes began to sow seeds of smarting fire 
in his heart. And in anticipation he 
already realised the unbearable rage, 
chagrin, and envy that would overwhelm 
him should this adventurous youth light 
on the hidden hoard. 

That evening at The Magnolia House, 
a roadside inn kept by Jasper Hart, he 
scoffed loudly at young Silvas’s fantastic 
methods of farming, but said nothing of 
his suspicions. Like a whip, therefore, 
these words fell upon him, and _ stung, 
even from the jocose lips of his friend, 
rancher Mortimer : 

“Maybe he’s got a finer eye, William, 
for a pretty woman than for a field.” 

Thorpe said nothing, but scowled 
fiercely and smoked his pipe. 

‘“*What’s he agoin’ to sow, Thorpe?” 
asked another. 

**Onions—the fool!” growled Thorpe. 

“Well, William, look out, for there’s 
tears in ’em,” said old Mortimer. 

The others laughed, and ‘Thorpe, sullen 
and discomfited, slunk home in the light 
of a low-hung, chalky moon. As _ he 
neared the ruinous chapel and the broken 
arches of the old Mission he thought he 
heard a noise from within the pallid walls, 
a noise that ceased when he stood still 
and began again as he moved on, As 
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he approached his house, where the night- 
shadows hung blackest between the trees 
on the road, he heard, close by the high 
cypress hedge, his wife’s voice calling 
tenderly through the darkness: “ You 
have come at last! Oh, I have been 
waiting so long!” 

When he spoke in turn, she gave a 
strange cry of astonishment. 

“Qh! it is you, William! I—I os 

“You thought it was some one else? 
You thought it was Silvas, eh?” he cried 
in sudden fury, seizing her wrist and pulling 
her towards the house. 

In the sitting-room, under the bright 
hanging-lamp, he turned upon her as she 
sank sullenly into a chair. ‘The pale lips 
of her husband writhed with pain and 
anger ; his grey beard quivered. “Now 
listen to me, Ynez Castro !—you that I’ve 
made my wife—you that carry the honest 
name of ‘Thorpe! If ever you blacken 
that name by flirting with that soft-eyed, 
womanish fool, you'll repent it as long as 
you live—if you live! By God! it has 
already made me the butt of all my neigh- 
bours.” 

The only response she made was to 
repeat the burden of her changeless cry 
during the two years she had been the 
wife of the “widower: “ You promised to 
sell the farm and live in the city if I 
married you—and you’ve not done it.” 

A deep sullenness settled upon her; 
for two whole days she refused to utter a 
word. On the night of the second day 
the house was shaken and a dull re- 
verberation was heard. 

‘** Anearthquake! Mother of God, pro- 
tect us!” cried Ynez, leaping from her 
chair and sinking to her knees. 

“‘Seemed to me more like a blast,” said 
her husband, and the silence between 
them was broken. 

They peered through the window. A 
cloud of smoke was floating across the 
moonlit field, and the familiar Chimney 
Rock was no longer to be seen. They 
beheld the figure of Silvas kneeling be- 
side the masses of crumbled rock and 
peering among them by the light of a 
lantern. ‘The distance was too great, the 
light too feeble, to observe him closely 
at his work. Finally he extinguished the 
lantern, and his dark form moved across 
the soft brown earth of the field and 
vanished down the white road towards 
the Mission and his cabin. Five times 





that night, unseen by mortal eye, he came 
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and went across that uprooted land, each 
time carrying a weight that bent his 
shoulders low. 

Silvas had asked no permission of 
Thorpe to blow up Chimney Rock, and 
Thorpe debated with himself whether he 
should quarrel with the Spaniard on that 
score. But he said nothing; for the rock 
had long been an eyesore to him, and he 
was glad when Silvas had the fragments 
cleared away and the spot covered with 
rich black loam. 

The following night, as Thorpe sat 
dozing by the fire, he awoke suddenly and 
found that Ynez, who a moment before 
had sat by the table, sewing, was gone. 
He called her, but there was no answer. 
Suspicion immediately seized him. He 
peered into every room, then stole along 
the grass that bordered the pebbly garden 
path. On the other side of the dusty 
cypress hedge he heard a faint whisper- 
ing. With ear pressed close against the 
stubby hedge he caught these words: 
“The treasure, Xavier! Tell me: you 
have found it?” 

It was the voice of his wife. And the 
voice of Silvas answered her: “‘ What a 
daughter of Eve you are! What treasure ? 
Why, of course I have found a treasure— 
a treasure beyond all _ price—golden, 
beautiful. It is you, Ynez; it is you!” 

“But you are going away, Xavier. I 
cannot bear it ; 1 cannot.” 

“Yes, I must—to-night. My horse is 
saddled at the cabin. I must make the 
express at Montserrat. But—-—” 

Thorpe’s ringing ears could not catch 
the whispered words, but there was the 
sound of something that was_half-sob, 
half-sigh. The crazed man waited to 
hear no more. In a frenzy he ran back 
to the house, tore down his rifle from 
the kitchen wall, jerked open the breech, 
found it empty, pulled out several drawers 
ina wild hunt for cartridges, flung away 
the rifle in disgust and seized-a large 
hunting-knife with a peculiar curved 
handle. Brandishing this, he stormed 
down the steps. In the dim light he saw 
Ynez leaning against the gate, her face 
turned towards the road that led to the 
Mission. As his heavy boots crunched 
on the gravel path she turned, gave a cry, 
and ran towards the side of the house ina 
wide detour. He intercepted her, looming 
ferociously in the doorway, the huge 
knife twitching in his hand. Hate, rage, 
and jealousy danced in his eye. 
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“Theard you!” he cried. “I heard 
it all. Get out of here! go along with 
your lover, for—by God!—you’ll never 
put foot in my house again. Get along, 
do you hear? You can still catch him— 
if he wants you !” 

Ynez made no reply, but sank against a 
pillar of the porch. She trembled, and 
her eyes shone with the cold light of 
bitterness and terror. 

“Out of here!” screamed the furious 
Thorpe, stepping closer and gesticulating 
with the knife ; “out of here, before I 
give you a taste of this. It’s well for your 
greaser that he cleared out before I 
came !” 

He thrust his distorted features close to 
hers as she shrank away: “It’s your 
rotten blood that is bound to tell at last. 
Fool that I was to tie myself to the likes 
o’ you—black blood and black heart. 
Go back to your Spanish sport! You're 
no wife of mine—no ! and never were.” 

He pushed her roughly from the 
post; she staggered down a step or 
two, recovered her balance nimbly and, 
tripping to the centre of the path, stood 
there with flashing eyes and _ heaving 
breast. 

“Tl go,” she cried, in choked tones 
whose rage was smothered by rising sobs: 
**V’ll go, and I'll not come back—but I’m 
not going to him!” 

Proudly she stood erect in her light 
black dress, poised with a feline, Castilian 
grace; all the ancient hauteur of her 
aristocratic race came back to her as she 
looked disdainfully on this plebeian chur] 
whose wife she had become. 

“Go to the devil if you like,” he 
snarled, ‘‘and when he gets tired of you, 
you can use this!” 

With these words he flung the knife 
towards her. ‘lhe livid steel flickered as 
it hurtled through the air, and the blade 
struck heavily against the white stocking 
that shone above the trim slipper on 
Ynez’s foot. Ina moment it was stained 
red. A wild light flamed in her eyes as 
she picked up the weapon and ran swiftly 
out through the garden gate. 

The next day William Thorpe sent for 
old Manuela, an aged Portuguese crone 
who had been his housekeeper from the 
time of his first wife’s death until the 
coming of Ynez. 

Like the pillar of rock from the field 
so completely had Ynez vanished from 
the place After his rage had cooled, he 
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hoped to see her return, bedraggled and 
repentant, as she had done once before 
after spending two nights in the woods. 

“She’s gone to San Francisco,” was 
the verdict of his rancher friends at The 
Magnolia House, “and ten to one it’s 
because you didn’t sell the farm and take 
her there.” 

In his heart he feared she had made 
away with herself; he even dragged a 
deep pool that lay not far from the county 
road. Every day he grew more silent and 
moody. Darkly he brooded upon the 
vacant chair at the table, keenly he missed 
the lovely and vital young presence that 
had brightened his lonely life. Remorse 
burrowed into his heart, and he re- 
proached himself for a thousand real and 
imagined shortcomings, and cursed his 
violence and jealousy. She and Silvas 
were only children after all. If only she 
would return, his kindness would make 
all well again. ‘The fresh field Silvas had 
ploughed began to parch and harden, and 
lay there as naked and grey as his own 
life. He spent whole days at The 
Magnolia House, his eyes fixed on the 
white road in the distance, where like a 
thin crescent it ran over the hills to the 
world beyond. By that road would she 
return—if she returned. ‘Thorpe began 
to drink heavily—with abandon and per- 
sistence. 

‘The spectre at the Mission seemed to 
redouble its activity. Many tales were 
borne to the little tavern of Jasper Hart ; 
how the ghost prayed in the ruined 
church, how the old bells in their raw- 
hide lashings vibrated and hummed as if 
beaten by a hand. Pedro Setubal, a 
Portuguese rancher, had dimly seen the 
naked body of the ghost bathing one night 
in a brook that ran close by the old adobe 
pile! Mysterious raids were made upon 
the larders and orchards of neighbouring 
farmhouses—fruit, bread, cheese, and eggs 
disappeared overnight. These _ thefts 
were attributed to tramps. Nothing was 


ever stolen from the farm of William 
Thorpe. 
One night, three weeks after Ynez had 


gone, Thorpe sat staring before him in a 
corner of the roadhouse saloon, his head 
on his chest, his hands hanging loosely at 
his sides. 

“Here comes the stage,” exclaimed one 
of the men about the bar. It was three 
hours late. ‘lhorpe roused himself for a 


moment, 
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“Any women aboard?” he asked, 
blinking stupidly as the dusty stage with 
its sweating horses rattled up into the 
yellow lantern-light before the house, 

“No, Billy ; she hasn’t come this trip,” 
answered Hart, not unkindly, from the 
open door. 

In the obscure lamplight two men, 
dark-skinned and foreign-looking, alighted 
from the vehicle. One was a man of 
perhaps fifty-six, the other was much 
younger. ‘l'wo swarthy, silent Mexican 
peons, wearing heavy sombreros of vicuna, 
descended from the driver's seat. The 
four entered the bar-room. Thorpe 
looked up with leaden eyes at the new- 
comers. An instant flash of fire darted 
into his faded orbs, the blood blazed in 
his sallow cheeks, and he sprang to his 
feet, almost leaping upon the younger man. 

“Silvas!” he roared, seizing him by 
the arm—* Silvas, you dog! where’s my 
wife >—where’s my Ynez ?” 

The young aristocrat wrenched himself 
free. “I know nothing of your wife,” he 
said coldly. 

“You lie! you lie! You know where 
she is. She followed you to town—that 
very night. I saw you together—curse 
you! curse you! It was the plan you 
had in mind when you came to lease 
my land !’ 

‘“‘Father,” said young Silvas in Spanish, 
turning towards the grave, dignified man 
who stood rigid with attention and sur- 
prise, “pardon the outburst of this 
peasant—he is mad.” 

Thorpe’s friends thronged about him 
and drew him away. Sullenly he retired 
to his seat and glowered upon the com- 
pany. The dining-room adjoined the 
bar-room. Before Hart’s wife had cooked 
and served the meals to the two guests 
and their servants, it had grown quite late. 
The melodious murmur of Spanish came 
from the supper-table. In the saloon the 
absorbing topic of the Mission ghost was 
again under discussion. 

“Say what we will, we never invites 
these things,” remarked a bearded rancher. 
“We allus gives ’em a wide berth.” 

“That’s because you’re cowards,” came 
the loud, contemptuous voice of Thorpe, 
who since his outburst had drunk deeply. 

Then the calm, deep response of his 
neighbour, James Mortimer: “Thats 
speaking right rash, William. We're 
brave men here, as you know, not afraid 
of anything that walks on legs—man, 
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beast, or devil; but there’s none of us 
but will give way toa spook of God—as 
you would yourself, William. T’ll vow 
you'll not stick your nose inside the old 
church at night.” 

*‘T won't, eh? You say I won't?” 
cried Thorpe defiantly. ‘I'll show you, 
if you’ve the grit to see. I’m not afraid 
of all the brimstone spooks and imps 
let out of hell or heaven. And I'll go 
sleep right in the middle of the Mission 
church—yes, right on the old altar, by 
Heaven—’fore I’d let myself be scared 
by a thing of smoke. Yes! I'll go do it 
right now—you can come see me go in, 
and you can watch me come out in the 
morning. And may you rest as snug 
as me!” 

These words were heard by young 
Silvas, who now came to the door that 
led between bar and dining-room, and 
listened closely to the challenge and 
dispute. 

“If you be bent upon it, William,” 
Mortimer was saying, “we'll see you 
stowed in the church and barred in, and 
we'll wait a ways off to see you ‘come out 
in the morning.’ ” 

“ Gentlemen,” said young Silvas, “ may 
I request that you do not dishonour this 
ancient and historic church by such 
actions? I trust that there are none 
among you who really have any faith in 
the silly story of the ghost.” 

Thorpe again started up in a rage, but 
the broad hand of James Mortimer waved 
him back. 

“Young man,”- said the tall and 
patriarchal Mortimer, with a fixed and 
glacial stare at the Spaniard, “did you 
use the word ‘dishonour’? Well, as 
stranger to stranger, I'll tell you the 
Mission is not the only thing about here 
that’s wrecked—and—did you say ‘dis- 
honoured ’ ?-—well, dishonoured.” 

Xavier Silvas paled and his eyes 
gleamed, but he said nothing and returned 
to his father. 

At half-past eleven, Thorpe, well fortified 
with brandy, set forth toward the church, 
followed by Mortimer, Setubal, Lucas and 
Masterson, ranchers all. They carried a 
lantern. ‘The moon had again rounded 
herself into fullness, and the land seemed 
cast in silver and iron. ‘The leprous, 
cracked, and crumbling walls of San 
Geronimo Mission glistened whitely from 
between the trees, as did the headstones 
in the forlorn cemetery at its side. 
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Thorpe, with a slight qualm, suddenly 
reflected that several generations of the 
Castros lay sleeping there-—the once 
famous family of which Ynez was the 
last, lonely shoot. For a moment he 
hesitated, then walked up to the grey, 
weather-beaten door, kicked away the 
cross-)ar and entered the church, his 
friends at his heels. 

The walls within, like those without, 
were of whitewashed adobe ; the heavy, 
trussed beams of the roof supported their 
enormous burden of round, thick tiles, 
The floor was paved with flat bricks, and 
in one corner there was a trap-door leading 
to a crypt below the chancel. Built into 
a. side-wall a cracked stone font was re- 
vealed, centred between two windows 
which faced two similar openings opposite, 
all grated with iron, the sashes and glass 
having long ago fallen a prey to time and 
the stones of small boys. Against the 
farther wall, upon a raised platform, lay a 
battered, rickety altar, overturned, its front 
upward, On the wall above this hung a 


huge hollow crucifix, some ten feet long, 
framed of wood and fastened to the adobe 
by nails, its foot resting on a small bracket. 
The cap-piece of this vertical arm was 


missing, and there were traces of straw 
from a bird’s nest that had been built into 
the square opening. 

“There’s a hive of rats here,” remarked 
Mortimer, as several rodents scampered 
across the floor; “and see the piles of 
egg-shells in the corner! This ghost has 
a fondness for sucking eggs !” 

“ Here’s my bed,” said Thorpe, striking 
the overturned altar with a heavy stick he 
had brought with him; ‘and now clear out, 
for I’m mighty sleepy.” 

There was a trace of maudlin bravado 
in his tone. The men left the church, 
their shadows dancing behind them. 

“Tock the door tight,” Thorpe yelled 
after them, “and be sure you let me out 
at daybreak !” 

He heard the heavy bar sink into its 
mortises. ‘The moonlight lay in_ two 
greenish parallelograms on the dusty floor, 
and the whitewashed walls glowed with 
a sort of phosphorescence. He took off 
his coat, rolled it together, and placed it 
on the altar for a pillow. Then he lay 
down and closed his eyes. Soon he slept, 
and his heavy breathing rattled from his 
throat. The moonlight crept along the 
floor and mounted the platform on which 
the altar lay. 
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Suddenly the sleeper awoke and sat 
bolt upright, fear tugging at his heart. His 
straining ears seemed to catch the sound 
of low voices, voices that came from some 
mysterious region in space —from without 
the windows, perhaps—voices that whis- 
pered, and whispered in Spanish. ‘There 
was also a slow, graduated creaking sound 
close at hand, as of some heavy body 
mounting the ladder that led up from the 
crypt. A clammy frost crept over his 
skin ; he grasped his cudgel and listened 
with all his ears. The thing climbing the 
ladder paused on every rung, paused and 
breathed ; he could hear it distinctly. 
What was this horror advancing in the 
darkness—ghost -or ghoul, vampire, fiend 
or sprite? The whispering voices were 
stilled. The unknown monster had reached 
the topmost round. ‘Thorpe heard it leave 
the creaking ladder and step on the gritty 
floor. Soft-footed, silent, inch by inch, he 
felt, though he could not see, it coming 
towards him. Yet he sat there motion- 
less, waiting, waiting for the outcome, his 
flesh shrinking upon itself with growing 
fear, his heart fluttering madly between 
his ribs. Now, by some keen sense, he 


felt the frightful presence close beside 


him: he turned his head, while his blood 
congealed to ice, and saw a vague dusky 
figure and the blur of a pale, luminous 
face. He attempted to shout, but throat 
and lips were powerless. ‘There was only 
the iron silence, the thumping of his heart, 
the short breathing of the spectre. 

Then a rigid, naked, corpse-like arm 
was thrust forward into the moonlight ; 
a heavy knife shone in the clenched hand. 
With a cry the apparition flung itself upon 
him. He felt the knife blade sink burning 
into the flesh of his thigh. ‘The fierce 
pang restored him to action and resistance ; 
he swung his cudgel, leaped from the altar 
and grappled with his assailant. He struck 
furious blows, but all went wide ; again the 
broad-bladed knife sank into his body— 
near the shoulder. He called aloud in an 
agony of fear and horror. His mysterious 
antagonist felt soft and slight to the touch, 
it wore a robe, it shrieked shrilly as it 
writhed in his grasp. He dashed it against 
the wall and wrenched the knife from its 
hand. 

The church doors were now flung open, 
and four men rushed in. They were 
not Thorpe’s four farmer friends, but 
Xavier Silvas, with his father and the two 
peons. By the light of the lantern they 
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carried, Thorpe, half fainting and bleeding 
heavily from his wounds, gazed full into 
the white and ghastly face of his wife! 
She, too, recognised him, screamed and 
leaped to her feet. Then, as her eyes fell 
upon Silvas, joy overspread her face ; she 
limped toward him and clutched his 
arm. 

“You’ve come at last, my Xavier! I 
have been waiting, waiting for you, here, 
right here! all these days! It was 
horrible ! Thank Heaven, you’ve come 
at last !” 

Thorpe lay sprawling helplessly in the 
corner, At his feet, smeared with his 
own blood, glistened the heavy hunting- 
knife he had flung at his wife the night he 
had driven her from the house. 

*“See to your husband,” said Xavier 
Silvas ; “‘he is bleeding.” 

There was that in his tone which made 
her stare and recoil. ‘The young Spaniard, 
pointing to the stone font, now gave 
certain short commands to the peons. 
They laid aside the sacks of stout canvas 
they carried and stepped up to the 
baptismal basin on its massive pedestal. 
A tug, and it came out of the wall and 
fell forward on the floor-tiles. Silvas, 
holding a lantern, peered into the deep 
recess behind the stone. He started 
back, intense dismay and astonishment 
on his face. 

“It is gone, father!” he cried to the 
elder Silvas, who, grave, soldier-like and 
calm, stood leaning on his cane ; “it is 
gone!” 

Ynez was kneeling beside her husband, 
and was bandaging his wounds with strips 
torn from her dress, moaning over him, 


«stroking his forehead, kissing his bearded 


lips, beseeching his forgiveness, crying 
out she could not have known it was 
he! 

Silvas grasped her rudely by the shoul- 
der. ‘The money!” he cried furiously, 
“what have you done with it? It was 
there. You have found it—taken it 
away !” 

She rose to her feet, gazed at him with 
frightened eyes, then cast them down, 
murmuring: “I do not know; but oh, 
you lied to me—you lied!” 

Stirred by some impulse, she moved 
towards the gigantic cross. 

“Swear to me you have not taken it!” 
cried Silvas, following her, “ swear by the 
cross !”—and he struck the hollow wooden 
frame with his hand. 
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Then occurred a miraculous and amaz- 
ing thing. The great cross seemed to 
sway upon its wooden bracket, there was 
the sound of drawing nails as it leaned 
forward, a scattered clatter and rattling of 
small round objects on altar and platform, 
then the cross rushed downward between 
the two, and bursting, showered the floor 
with a deluge of golden coins. The flood 
of gold rang, clinked, and rolled across 
the brick-paved floor—it splashed and 
glowed like flakes of fire in the yellow 
lantern-light. A stream of gold-pieces ran 
and stopped against the form of William 
Thorpe; the father of Silvas felt the 
precious discs strike against his boots. 
There were countless Mexican gold ounces, 
Spanish ducats, French napoleons and 
irregular slugs, round, square, and hexa- 
gonal. Xavier and Ynez looked upon 
each other ; Thorpe, oblivious to his hurts, 
staggered to his feet. Four men appeared 
in the doorway of the church—Mortimer, 
Setubal, Lucas, and Masterson—drawn 
by the light and the noise. The elder 
Silvas, striking an aggressive attitude, 
drew an elegant revolver from the pocket 
of his frock-coat and uttered several words 
in Spanish, defiant, commanding, and im- 
perious. The peons came to his side. 

Mortimer and his three companions 
advanced. Young Silvas stepped forward 
and boldly spoke : 

“This is the state treasure buried by 
Governor Ortega and discovered by myself. 
I concealed it in this church, behind 
that font. In my absence it was found 
by this woman,” pointing a scornful finger 
at Ynez, “and hidden in this cross. The 
weight of the gold was too heavy, and it 
has just fallen. I claim it in the name 
of the Mexican Government and as a 
descendant of Governor Ortega. ‘This 
gentleman is General Ortega, son of the 
governor. And my name is Ortega too 
—not Silvas.” 

The horrible figure of Thorpe, wrapped 
in bloody bandages, with face and fore- 
head smeared with red, reeled forward 
into the circle of the lantern-light. He 
swayed as if about to fall—Ynez sprang 
to his side and supported him. 

“The money’s mine!” he exclaimed— 
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“mine! You dug it out of my land! 
Did I sell you the land or did I lease 
it?” 

“Thé money is part of the Mexican 
state funds before California became 
American,” returned Ortega coolly. He 
ordered the peons to begin collecting the 
gold. At this, tall, stalwart and resolute, 
James Mortimer, glancing contemptuously 
at the glittering revolver in the elder 
Ortega’s hand, stepped forward, picked 
up Thorpe’s heavy hunting-knife, and 
spoke, his visage stern and set : 

** By all the laws of treasure trove, the 
second finder shares even with the first. 
And Ynez Thorpe here has that right. 
And maybe we have the power, as citizens 
of this county of San Geronimo, to 
enforce it. Leastwise, we'll help to gather 
up this gold.” 

lor a moment the dark blood smoul- 
dered in the cheeks of the younger 
Ortega. He motioned his father to 
pocket his pistol. 

“T intended Mr. Thorpe should have 
a share of the funds,” said he, “after 
consulting with the Mexican Government. 
And I was going to make him an offer 
for his entire farm.” 

“At last!” whispered Ynez to her 
husband. ‘ You will accept it ?—tell me 
you will accept it, William.” 

Thorpe slowly nodded his head. In a 
few minutes the two large canvas sacks 
stood bulging on the floor. 

“We'll take these to The Magnolia 
House,” said Mortimer, grimly, “and 
to-morrow we'll see about a fair division 
—before ‘consulting with the Mexican 
Government.’ l’ve a pair of hair-true 
scales I used when mining in Calaveras.” 

At a word from Mortimer, the peons 
and ranchers picked up the ponderous 
sacks and passed out. 

“I think that will settle the ghost 
too,” said the robust patriarch, smiling 
upon the united pair: “we might have 
known that Ynez was fond of eggs and 
fruit, and ghosts usually ain’t. We might 
have known that the church is snug and 
dry and safe as a hiding-place for a good, 
religious woman—or for good devil's 


gold.” 
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The new evangelical cathedral at Berlin, and the Kaiser Wilhelm bridge. 
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BERLIN. 


WITH A SERIES OF VIEWS OF 
all peoples on the Continent, 
without doubt the Germans are 


()' 
the most vital: the most power- 


ful physically and in aggregate brain- 


power; the most strenuous politically, 
scientifically, economically; the most 
methodical, industrious, serious; the 


fiercest fighters, the deepest thinkers, -the 
greatest specialists, individualists, idealists 
in Europe to-day. And of all peoples, 
we in England know least about them. 
Individually the German is a fighter 
and an individualist. Collectively the 
Germans are hapless Philistines. It is 
characteristic of the race that the German 
idea of freedom from Roman absolutism 
and medizval tradition found expression 
in stone—in Gothic architecture, such as 


Cologne Cathedral, and in feats of masonry. 
The impetus which Frederick the Great 
gave to freedom was not grasped by the 
Germans, who still are not only the 
greatest slaves to ideas, but the greatest 
slaves politically now living in Europe. 
Though Germany has_ produced the 
greatest number of thinkers of modern 


times, though every German is, as it 
were, engaged in some _ metaphysical 


study of the ego, and the will of man 
super and infra, some rebellious idea 
against Society, the state, his neighbour, 
and the cosmos, as a nation Germans 
still are bondmen, as a state Germany is 
still in embryo. 

Ethnologically and geographically one, 
the Germans yet differ in racial idiosyn 
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crasy, temperament, habit of mind and 
culture, as much as the qualities and 
varieties of beer, which is the national 
drink of the whole German race. On 
the merits of beer all Germans agree. 
It is the one solvent of class and nation- 
ality, the one thing which all relish, the 
one topic on which all can talk eloquently, 
sentimentally, pathetically, sincerely, and 
it is the greatest link in the forging of the 
Pan-German chain conceivable. On all 
other matters Germans disagree senten- 
tiously and contentiously. 

Observe two Germans when they meet 
together. The rigid introductory formali- 
ties over, it becomes a question which of 
the two shall treat the other like a dog. 
Social position decides the point. All 
Germans being tabulated according to 
profession, personal inferiority is titular 
and intuitive. ‘The wife of Mr. “Second 
chimney-sweep ” smirks to Mrs. “ First- 
chimney-sweep.” ‘There are titles, grades 
and shades of titles for every conceivable 
post and position, and convention rigidly 
enforces the distinction. The struggle 
for meaningless orders, ribbons and dis- 
tinctions is as keen as the struggle for 
bread ; for the one is often the corollary 
of the other. As the age, profession, 
position, and habits of every man and 
woman in the Empire are known to the 
police, so are decorations the hall-mark 
of social respectability. No man puts his 
“tongue out” at a little coloured ribbon, 
no man can forgo a pasteboard honour. 
A relic of serfdom, it comes from the 
army, from pipeclay subserviency to 
Prussian discipline. Hence the collective 
conventionality of the German, his respect 
for power, his humility, his prudence, 
his itch and longing for the ocean of 
freedom. 

“Wine, woman, and song,” the device 
of Luther, is still the motto of modern 
Germany. Well, song is certainly a Ger- 
man virtue. What people so truly musical 
as the Germans—what music so profound 
or eloquent? How strange it is for us to 
enter a German house and see husband 
and wife sit down to the piano and play 
duets together as well and naturally as 
we might play tennis or golf; to find in 
every restaurant, beer-garden, on every 
pleasure-boat, in every public square, 
park, or place of entertainment, a band 
that can play without public offence ; to 
learn that the German who cannot play 
some instrument is as rare as the English- 
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man who can. And the good song, which 
conduces to mirth and levity, leads also 
to good wine. 

The good wine of Germany—quaff 
it and you will know! Go into a public 
garden in the summer, anywhere on the 
merry banks of the Rhine. All around 
you jovial burly Germans sit drinking the 
good white liquid of the Mosel and the 
Rhine. They drink and sing ; not drunken 
songs either, but of Schumann and 
Schubert, and catches of old time. Bottle 
after bottle is emptied ; “ Die Wacht am 
Rhein ” is always ‘sung with pious fervour ; 
and the songs to Father Rhine are as 
innumerable as the stars. 

Or descend, in some castellated medi- 
geval town in Bavaria, down rickety steps, 
and through an atmosphere blue with 
smoke into a wine “ Keller,” and you 
may see the German just as he was when 
Mephistopheles spread confusion among 
the winebibbers. ‘The sight is unique in 
Europe. Symposiums everywhere. There 
enthusiastic youths sit listening ardently 
to the teaching of a grey-haired professor. 
Here a socialist in hiscups. To the right 
a political group conquering all Europe 
in their pan-German wines. Far back a 
solitary spirit, deep in meditation and 
philosophy. A table of students debating 
Schopenhauer or Beethoven. A states- 
man pensive ; officers eagerly discussing 
the French artillery ; musicians, artists, 
poets, journalists, all talking, drinking, 
living, thinking. In those “ Kellers” the 
soul of Germany palpitates. You see th 
Germans as they are; you realise what 
they may be. 

And the German woman—das ewig 
weibliche of immortal fame: she, too, is 
very important in Germany; very much 
abused, poor thing, yet celebrated for 
many virtues: for her coral skin and her 
wealth of hair—for she is the universal 
provider of that needful article. From 
the moment of her birth she is educated 
to marry. As a Backfisch of fifteen she 
frolics and gambols about, her hair drawn 
up over her forehead so tight she can 
scarcely close her eyes: thinking Heine, 
sighing rapturously at every trousered indi- 
vidual who crosses her path—the simple 
Gretchen Goethe depicted. Married at 
last, her world is over. She ceases to 
have any desire to please or to be pleased. 
She discards her stays, her ideas, her i- 
dividuality ; her sole interest is the interest 
of her husband. All the same, she makes 
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an excellent wife, her children are strong 
and healthy, and the German ménage is 
often a very happy one. 

The German mind ferrets and burrows 
in abstract philosophy. It loves the 
problem of man and the universe; it 
worships reason, yet it adores mystery. 
Coarse-grained by nature, by habit and 
predilection, no more sensitive or senti- 
mental creature exists than he. In 
manner rough, domineering, aggressive, 
almost brutal, the inner man is curiously 
reticent, shy, capricious, and morbid. But 
this dualism of nature leads him upon 
speculative bypaths, in the morass of the 
abstract, in the pursuit of the unattainable, 
the unnatural, the unknown. Hence his 
delight in detail, in specialisation; his 
desire for knowledge, his restlessness of 
spirit, his passion for research work, his 
power of concentration. 

By habit critical, he has become unduly 
introspective and self-analytical, and as a 
consequence he is frequently ridiculously 
unpractical, unworldly, and illogical. He 
never sees the whole. A hair on the 
antenne of an insect is of more interest to 
him than the insect itself. And so his 


politics are but too often “ beer politics,” 
and he grows bald while still a child. 
This is the spirit that makes the German 


erudite, the wise, strange, childish, 
irrational creature that he is. He lives 
in the obsession of an idea. A more 
material nature than the German does 
not exist. With him things really are 
what they seem; words really convey 
what they mean. His literary style is an 
offence to good taste, “ and his language,” 
as De Quincey said of it, “is the greatest 
nuisance ever invented.” Yet, as Goethe 
said, “with words great things can be 
done,” and so there is no language more 
elastic, more pliant, more malleable, so 
onomatopoetic, so grotesquely descriptive 
as the German. Hence the wonderful 
translations of Shakespeare, the ease with 
which an educated German can transcribe 
the poetry of any other peoples in his 
own tongue. He loves to cover reams 
of paper with words, and there are few 
Germans who have not at some time 
or other in their lives written elaborate 
treatises, in self-justification ; for creation 
is the soul of German activity. 

But of all men human in this world the 
Prussian is the most inhuman. He is 
a sort of intellectual Hun. His law is the 
law of the fittest; for the weak he has 
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nothing but kicks, Fighting is his pro. 
fession, his joy, his recreation. Pipeclay 
is his idol; his own countenance his 
Ikon; his world himself. He rules 
Germany. The army is his—the army is 
Germany. Aggressive is his moustache, 
twisted high aloof ; aggressive his round 
head, cropped close and scarred ; aggressive 
his prominent blue eyes; aggressive his 
blatant speech; aggressive his deport- 
ment, his manner and attitude towards 
all mankind. He knows he is aggressive, 
and he is proud to be so. The Bavarians 
hate him, the Saxons, Austrians, and 
Rheinlander, and all varieties of Germans 
abominate his bullying, swaggering tone; 
and he is proud of it. His motto is 
“blood and iron,” his vanity is a virtue, 
he thinks the whole world belongs to 
Prussia. He longs for the time when the 
mobilisation shall come, and Prussia shall 
speed to conquest, to the Pan-German 
Utopia. But he is an ugly customer too, 
to try a fall with. ‘Though Germans 
detest him, yet he is omnipotent. Of a 
truth he made the German Empire. He 
is the strong man, the link of German 
unity. 

We all know the German, or think we 
do—which is for most of us the same 
thing. But there are many kinds and 
many degrees. The careless, absent- 
minded pedagogue—Sartor resartus—all 
have seen him. You may find him look- 
ing for a primrose on Mont Blanc, a 
green butterfly canister strapped over his 
shoulders ; his soul as large as Olympus, 
his goggle eyes looking out into the 
world as blind as any mole’s. And if you 
wish to see the fat prosperous kind, you 
have but to go to Venice. There on 
a lagoon, or squatting elephant-like in a 
gondola, you will see and hear him— 
Gargantuan of speech and build, noisy, 
quarrelsome, blustering, perspiring ; re 
minding you of the heathen who invaded 
Italy long centuries ago. é 

Then there is the dandy officer, with 
his martial ways, in stays and harnessed 
uniform. His waist is smaller than his 
Gretchen’s ; he is a beautiful dancer, a 
ladies’ man, the admired of all. In 
contradistinction to him is the Prole- 
tarial Socialist ; of an artificial roughness 
of manner, fierce and independent ; who 
fights for class equality—the most savage 
but thinking workman in all Europe to- 
day. Round-headed, flaxen-haired, blue- 
eyed, they are in the north ; fine-grown 
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men and women, slow and sure, Low 
Germans are the salt of the Empire. In the 
{mpire the Saxons are notorious for their 
falsity. But the whole face of modern 
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coming the most advanced young lady 
in Europe; the old wine restaurants are 
going, the old sentiment and content- 
ment, the poetry of old German life— 











Germany has changed. 


Photo by Neue Photographische Gesellschaft, Berlin. 


The Reichstag, with the statue of Bismarck. 


The old types 


all are gathered up in the 


whirl of 


are rapidly disappearing, the Philistinism 
which was the despair of Stein, even the 
traditional Gretchen who, t®-day, is be- 


materialism and Hohenzollern sea-policy. 


Berlin has become the gayest city in 
Europe, the absolute centre of all life 
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in the Empire. Materialism reigns 
supreme: in art, in literature, on the 
stage, in manners and general outlook ; 
and the spirit of the nation is focussed 
upon the sea. You will find age—the 
dignity, the beauty and the picturesque 
dirt of age—in Paris, but in Berlin all is 
new, spick and span, throbbing with the 
pulse of actuality. No more material a 
nation exists than the Germans of to- 
day. It is reflected in their modern 
music, in plays such as /riihlingserwachen 
—the most singular stage production of 
modern times—in the statuary of the 
Emperor’s Avenue of Victory, in the 
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flamboyant buildings, hotels, mansions, 
and public edifices rising sporadically all 
over the country, in the flaming night- 
life of Berlin, in the new education of 
the new German woman. Old Germany 
is dead, the present is teeming with life, 
weaning the future which lies before them, 
A nation “im Werden,” in being, Ger- 
many has still her calvary before her, 
The eagle of Prussia has still to soar, 
for the furor Teutonicus is no idle boast. 
Ich dien (1 serve) is the national panache 
of every individual German. ‘Their fate 
and our destiny are strangely inter- 
mingled. 


TO THE MEN OF THE MOTOR-CAR. 


HE sunny haze, the moving maze, 
The jingle and the drum 
Of lusty load and dainty mode 
That fill the street become 
More dense. About and in and out 
I con the gentle car, 
For—sound the horn !—a clearer morn 
We seek in fields afar. 


The low-browed cottages are there 
That peer from gaudy bowers 

Enfolded in the olden air 
Of homely life and flowers. 

The very voices yet one hears 
That ever here have been ; 

The May-Days of a thousand years 
Pervade the village green. 


Now down a shady lane we drowse, 
Where Summer slumbereth, 

The parted curtain of the boughs 
Stirred by her balmy breath ; 

And now we creep into a deep 
Enchanted solitude, 

Where primal sense wakes still and tense 
Within the watching wood. 


Leap out !—sing hey, the jolly day !— 
And lo! the Downs at hand 

Uprising bald from emerald, 
Olive, and umber land, 

Bescarred and browned with shoulders round, 
A barrier before 

The gale, to shield the drowsy Weald, 
To guard the Saxon shore. 


A flying swerve about the curve! 
Then loose her up until 

We breast the breeze from distant seas 
Singing from hill to hill, 

And cross, like sea-birds dizzily 
Dipping and soaring o’er 

Colossal combers capped with foam, 
The furzy heights once more. 


Anon to rest upon a crest 
And laugh as, long ago, 

For life and love the gods above 
Laughed at the world below, 





**O dusty little citizen 
A-drumming up the down, 

How fare thy sweating fellow-men? 
What tidings of the town?” 


Quoth he: ‘* Shall gods a god deride? 
When my four horses fly 

Hard-held across the countryside 
No citizen am I! 

Blown from me in some glad free gust 
The city slave is gone ; 

Now meteors may take my dust, 
For I am Phaethon !” 


We know our land as others know 
Their garden: in our eyes 

Is one wide image. There below 
From shore to shore she lies! 

See the far point upon the right 
Girt in a filagree 

Of foam! There now the Arméd Knight 
Shatters the charging sea. 


There guards the wooded Isle a blue 
Pellucid pleasance for 

A white flotilla dancing to 
Immobile men-o’-war. 

That ruddy ridge, remote and soft, 
Beside a tangled press 

Of tawny sails, is Lowestoft, 
Above her shingle Ness. 


As on a chart of ancient art, 
Hereon is jotted down 

An episode on every road, 
A tale in every town. 

Here a mechanic feat unmatched 
Memory blazoneth ; 

By yonder bend stood one and watched 
Us swing: his name was Death. 


And none so proud as we who prate 
About the mighty pen 

To enter this noviciate 
Among the real men 

Who hold the tool, the bar, to wheel 
The world upon its course, 

The sword of ultimate appeal— 
Blue steel and flaming force. 
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SPECIMENS OF UNNATURAL HISTORY. 


BY G. G. WOODWARD. 
(Wirn APOLoGIEs To LINNAUS.) 


In the days when Dr. Watts’s hymns were rampant in the land and moral precepts for the young 
were far more rife than they ave to-day, a characteristic story was current, entitled ** Eyes and Ao 
Eyes.” If memory serves, it was an edifying account of the rambles of two boys of equal age, one of 
whom always returncd w.th nothing in particular to relate to his inquiring parents, while the other 
under the same circumstances was fuil of the wonders he had seen while improving the shining 
hour. 

In this spirit the reader ts invited to inspect the accompanying specimens of every-day objects 
culled from all sources, and to see with the Author's eyes a hitherto undiscovered realm of amuse- 
ment, instruction, and profit. 

* * * * * . 

Broadly speaking, flowers are of two kinds—cultivated or garden flowers, and wild flowers. Then 
there are ‘‘ flowers of specch” quite capable of being *‘ illustrated,” and from this point surely it ts 
but a step to illustrate flowers of the imagination. 


indication of respectability. With some 
people it has a curious knack of disap- 
HIS bright and gaudy flower revels pearing, and is frequently lost. On the 
in the sunshine, and _ can _ other hand, it can usually be “ recovered 

be seen any fine day in large while you wait.” 
numbers wherever the feminine sex pre- 
ponderates. It is especially in evidence 
at seas..e promenades, race-meetings, 


Sunshadia elegans. 


Inkbottleya scribens, 


etc. Originally indigenous to China and This useful plant is of the orchid type, 
Japan, it is now to be found in all civilised _ parasitic in growth, and is frequently found 
countries. embedded in wood such as mahogany, 

Curiously enough, another plant, Saérey- _ pitch-pine, and deal, and is eminently a 
gampii utilis, although plant of indoor life. 


closely allied in form, 
has precisely opposite 
characteristics. For 
instance, it is rarely 
seen in the sunshine, 
is more patronised by 
the male than the 
female sex, and the 
brilliant colouring so 
conspicuous in the 
sister plant is alto- 
gether absent, a dull 
and sombre hue being 
the only shade obtain- 
able. It is closely 
allied to the mushrcom 
type, but is not edible. 
It is of extremely rapid 
growth, a slight shower 
of rain causing innu- 
merable specimens to 
spring up as if by 
magic. 


It is far from rare, and 
can be obtained in all 
countries at little cost. 

The flower, which is 
sac-like in form, serves 
as a reservoir for a 
black and penetrating 
fluid much used by 
scribes of all periods 
—hence its name— 
and when “slung” or 
“spilt” (technical 
terms well understood 
by the profession), is 
capable of astonishing 
results. More revolu- 
tions are said to have 
been caused by its use 
than by that of the 
sword. Although the 
fluid contained in the 
receptacle is commonly 
black, other colours are 

Its_ possession is frequently met with, 
looked upon to a cer- especially red, of an ex- 
tain extent as an Sunshadia elegans, tremely vivid hue. 
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or stinging sensation is felt, but 
some kinds are simply irritating. 
One species is closely allied to the 
“hop” family, but generally speak- 
ing they are climbers. 





Plumbunnia nutritiosa. 


This is another very well-known 
plant and a great favourite with 
children. It is a perennial. 

The flower, which is round and 
flat in shape, is of a shiny brown 
colour, with black specks irregularly 
distributed thereon. ‘These specks 
are occasionally absent, when it is 
called Plainbunnia nutritiosa. Both 
kinds are edible and very nutritious. 

Special varieties slightly differing 
from the original type are produced 
at Bath, Chelsea, Banbury, and 
elsewhere. Another variety only 
blossoms at Easter, and can. be 
distinguished by two diagonal marks 
in the form of a cross. 





euihetiinge onethane. Pursiflora mammona. 


It is practically the only flower allowed This is the ancient Lucris filthericus of 
in City offices, although not necessarily the Romans. In the present order of 
for decorative purposes ; in fact, when un-_ things it is considered well-nigh indis- 
duly used in that manner by office juniors, pensable, although in an ideal world it 
such tendencies are invariably sternly 
repressed by those in authority. 

Somewhat sadly, however, it must 
be admitted that this plant, having 
held almost despotic sway for many 
centuries, is now on the decline. 
The discovery of a more useful 
variety, long and cylindrical in form, 
is slowly but surely ousting the form 
here illustrated, while a machine for 
turning out artificial specimens is 
rapidly hastening its disappearance. 


WNasticreechia krorluppia. 


This very objectionable plant should 
always be destroyed at sight or it will 
over-run everything, as it multiplies 
with extreme rapidity. It is very 
common in dense woods and forests, 
and is frequently to be found in old 
gardens and disused summer-houses. 

It thrives with remarkable persist- ° 
ence in a hot bed, and although 
common, is not always easy to locate. 
It is of the nettle tribe, and in con- 
tact with the human skin a pricking Nasticreechia hrorluppia 


























Plumbunnia_ nutritiosa. 


would lose much of its value. In itself 
quite useless in nourishing and sustaining 
life, it has been chosen by all civilised 
nations to represent the intrinsic value of 
all other commodities; it is, therefore, 
much prized and sought after, and in 
some «cases almost worshipped 
for its supposed capabilities. 
These are, however, in no sense 
unlimited, and in fact, when 
allowed to propagate too freely, 
it frequently becomes an in- 
tolerable incubus to its owner. 

It is grown principally for 
its seeds, which are disc-like 
in form and of three colours, 
brown, white, and yellow. The 
last are by far the most valu- 
able; but it is a well-known 
fact that the brown variety 
should be the most carefully 
preserved, as it is said if these 
are taken care of, the yellow 
ones will take care of them- 
selves. 

Its power of reproduction is 
enormous. If only “turned 
over” sufficiently it will rapidly 
increase, but it propagates at 
a still more rapid rate if left 
alone after being securely 
planted in a suitable bank, the 
only interest taken in it being 
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that known as “compound.” Needless 
to say, a sunny, as distinguished from a 
“ shady,” bank should be chosen for this 
purpose. It has also been known to 
multiply exceedingly when planted in 
mines—notably in South Africa ; but, on 
the other hand, this method of generat- 
ing the seeds has’ been known to result 
in the mysterious disappearance of the 
whole plant. 

The plant is supposed by some to have 
wings, but an authentic specimen has not 
yet been discovered. 


Starf-o’-lifus oleaginus. 

This is the common or garden bread- 
and-butter plant so universally popular. 
A perennial, it may almost be regarded 
as an everlasting. Like the buttercups 
and daisies of our childhood, it never 
seems to pall on us, and we turn to it 
with relief when surfeited with richer but 
not necessarily more dainty substitutes. 

The petals in the more highly culti- 
vated should be thin and diaphanous, 
and the double varieties are those most 
usually favoured. A more common or 
vulgar form of this plant has the petals 
very thick and square. The popular name 
for the variety is “ Doorsteps.” 

Although necessarily raised in a very 
high temperature, when once cut the flowers 





Pursiflora mammona. 
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Starf-o'-lifus oleaginus, 


should be kept moist or they quickly 
dry up and become unattractive. 
Cups-and-sauceri fragilis. 


This elegant plant has its origin in 
China, but is now thoroughly natura- 
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Cups-and-sauceri fragilis. 
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lised in this and all civilised countries, 
Cup-like and graceful in form, the 
corolla contains a liquid highly es- 
teemed for its cheering but non-inebri- 
ating qualities. On the: floral clock 
it is due to come out at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, but occasional speci- 
mens can be seen at all times. 
Deservedly popular, special shops 
for its production have multiplied in 
London and other big towns during 
the last decade, and all appear to 
flourish exceedingly. It is almost in- 
variably found in the vicinity of the 








Mincepicea deliciosa. 


before-mentioned Starf-o’-lifus oleagt- 
nus, or bread-and-butter plant. 

As its name implies, it is delicate 
and fragile, and is usually kept in- 
doors ; but during the summer it can 
frequently be seen in the open, al- 
though it should be brought in at 
night. 


Mincepicea deliciosa. 


This hardy annual is a_ great 
favourite with children of all ages, 
and is particularly useful for the 
decoration of supper-tables, it having 
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the welcome peculiarity of blossom- 
ing at Christmas, when other flowers 
are naturally difficult to procure. 

Of round and flaky appearance, 
the flowers. are covered with a 
crystalline substance which sparkles 
in the light. An exotic, its produc- 
tion necessitates a very hot atmo- 
sphere ; but, on the other hand, it 
is also frequently associated with 
draughts (of the black variety). 


Shoobootia pedestrianus. 


This most useful plant is acquired 
by every one possessing the where- 
withal to obtain it. 

The flowers, which always grow 
in pairs, are of tough leathery 
nature except when quite young, 
when they are soft and woolly and 
often brilliant in colour. The older 
specimens are frequently to be 
found on trees, and the usual colour 
is black, but brown and even white 
varieties are to be met with at all 
country and seaside places. 

A particularly smart and shiny kind 
only comes out at night; and a very 
curious assortment of all kinds will usually 
be found in the bed-room corridors of all 
large hotels after their owners have re- 
tired for the night. ‘‘ Buttonups,” “‘ Lace- 
ups,” and “ Matildas” are the common or 
garden names of a few of these varieties. 
A peculiarly large and fine variety is 
named after the first Duke of Wellington, 
but is not much cultivated to-day, and 
will soon doubtless become extinct. 

A sister plant belonging to the rubber 
tribe is vulgarly known as “ Galoshers,” 
but they are only suitably planted in mud. 

In a slightly modified form this flower 
existed in very early times, but the modern 
variety is generally supposed to have been 
discovered by a man named Walker. 


Baccopipia gracilis. 


This graceful plant is extremely com- 
mon, and grows freely on a clay soil. It 
is almost universal, being found in both 
town and country. Special rooms are 
often built for its accommodation, al- 
though it thrives equally well in the open 
air. In the country it is usually preva- 
lent in the neighbourhood of village inns, 
especially on a summer’s evening; and 
is frequently found in the vicinity of 
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Shoobootia pedestrianus 


water, although not necessarily of that 
known as agua pura. 

Curiously divergent opinions are ex- 
pressed by opposite sexes of its qualities, 





Baccopipia gracilis. 
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especially as to its fragrance. Held in 
the highest esteem by the majority of 
the male sex, it is looked upon by many 
of the sex feminine as a noisome weed. 
Its nerve-soothing qualities have, how- 
ever, firmly established themselves in the 
medical opinion. 

A particularly graceful type with ab- 
normally long stem, now, alas! almost 
extinct, was peculiar to our parish vestries 
before the all-devouring tendencies of the 
district councils relieved the village mag- 
nates of the responsibilities of emptying 
the cottage dust-bin and painting the 


Toosipegs masticans. 


parish pump. The “churchwarden” is for 
all practical purposes extinct. 

Another species of this plant belongs to 
the “briar” family, and then there are 
still more highly cultivated and refined 
species. 

It is popularly supposed to have been 
introduced into this country by Sir 
Walter Ralegh in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Toosipegs masticans. 


useful growth is found 
throughout the world wherever animal 
life exists. The flowers are ivory white 
in colour, and when grown for exhibition 
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purposes should shine like pearls. Planted 
in parallel rows and well tended, they 
make a most attractive show. On the 
other hand, when neglected, the pearly 
whiteness. disappears and they turn an 
objectionable yellow. 

They attain great’ perfection among 
savage nations, but civilisation is appa- 
rently detrimental to their growth, and 
they are very subject to the ravages of a 
disease called “caries.” The moment 
this appears it should be stopped, or it 
will infallibly destroy the whole plant. 
In favourable circumstances, however, 

these plants attain a great age, 
seventy or eighty years, and so 
greatly are they prized by their 
owners that even when only the 
stumps remain they are carefully 
tended and only parted with in 
cases of painful necessity. 

When firmly set they are diffi- 
cult to extract. Single specimens 
are rarely to be found, as they in- 
variably grow in clusters, and are 
always to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of gums. 

A large trade is done in artificial 
specimens of this flower. 


Pillium antibilium. 


This plant is grown solely for its 
medicinal value, which is consider- 
able. It is of the aloe tribe, and 
the flowers, which are circular in 
form when fully developed, contain 
a large number of seeds or berries, 
globular in shape and_ usually 
coated with a white saccharine 
substance not unpleasant to the 

taste. A large trade is done in these 
berries, and huge fortunes have been 
made by the owners of special kinds 
which have happened to suit the popu- 
lar taste. 

This plant is naturally not a great 
favourite with children, but occasional 
recourse to it is necessary when the afore- 
said Mincepicea deliciosa has been indulged 
in too freely. 

Somewhat similar in general appearance 
but with larger berries having a chequered 
surface is the Golfballus elusivus, much 
sought after on commons and other large 
open spaces. This also has highly health- 
giving properties, and is much patronised 
by dyspeptic old gentlemen. Unlike the 
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~~ and our national devotion to it is * 
id often misunderstood and _ ridi- 
culed by Continental nations. 
Its use in a popular pastime 
in conjunction with Baccopipia 
gracilis gives huge delight to 
the infant mind; but it must 
with sorrow be admitted that 

its more normal use is not often 

appreciated by children, and 

amongst tramps and casuals its 

appearance is regarded with 

distinct aversion—a lingering 
characteristic perhaps of our 

ancestors, by whom it was un- 

known. 

The prevailing colour of the 
flower is yellow, but all colours 
are to be met with, and one 
kind is of a mottled hue. 

Practically unknown in the 
Arctic regions, it is common in 
all temperate climes. It is 
found all the year round in the 
neighbourhood of Bath, and a 
variety, brown in colour, is 
named after the old and Royal 

Pillium antibilium. Borough of Windsor. 
A special and soft variety is 
former, these berries must not beswallowed, largely patronised by all persons desirous 
and a similar fate is often reserved for of obtaining their own way. 
the stories of prowess related by 
its devotees while pursuing the 
aforesaid globule. 

Like all medicines, when the 
habit of taking them to excess is 
formed, it is difficult to break off, 
and if persisted in, will in time 
itself produce disease—in _ this 
case known as “golfitis.” It is 
incurable. 

All the above specimens have 
white berries, but a special kind 
only found in clubs has black; 
they are the reverse of health- 
giving, and should be avoided if 
possible. 































Sapo carbonis detergens. 


Although not strictly speaking an 
aquatic plant, it is usually found in 
the neighbourhood of water, for 
which it has considerable affinity. 
It must not, however, be immersed 
therein, or it will soon disap- 
pear. 

It is essentially a British plant, Sapo carbonis detergens. 










THE CARDINAL’S RING. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


BY W. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. DURDEN. 

IS EMINENCE walked in the 

H garden during the hour before 
sunset. 

Here in the big Breton garden of his 
ancestors he found peace.. In the dim 
autumn afternoons Cardinal de Sarthe 
walked up and down the wide southern 
path, and his mind wandered to the past ; 
sometimes so far back that he and his 
brother the marquis were boys together, 
and Mére Marie-Angélique, his sister, 
was a pert little girl dancing along the 
garden walks, or mimicking with would- 
be stateliness the ways of her mother 
and aunts. 

Then one afternoon—it was a day of 
sudden gusts of wind, of alternate cloud 
and sunshine—the Cardinal’s thoughts 
seemed to take bodily form, and in the 
little bower at the end of the South Walk 
he saw Mere Marie-Angélique playing 
with a big rag doll. 

He stood still for a minute or more 
watching the child as she rocked her doll, 
expecting all the while that she would 
vanish. 

He moved a step nearer, and she 
looked up. Her eyes were hazel, and 
as they rested on the Cardinal they grew 
wide with terror. Her cheeks flushed 
with shame. 

‘* Pardon, monsieur,” she said with the 
purest British accent, “I intrude.” 

“Not at all, mademoiselle,” said his 
Eminence. ‘ You honour me. I thought 
you were a ghost just now, and I find you 
are something better, a real little lady. 
I should not have feared you as a ghost, 
mademoiselle, but as a real person I 
welcome you .. . there, don’t prepare 
to go. Tell me your name.” 

“ Pomona,” said the child. 

“Pomona! ... Ah! then you are not 
a ghost, but a goddess. Have goddesses 
surnames ? ” 

“‘Mine’s Thompson,” explained Pomona. 

‘Mademoiselle Pomona Thompson,” 
said his Eminence reflectively; “and 
where, I wonder, do you live?” 


. 
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“It's in the grey house near the bridge, 
just outside Saint Jean des Roches, 
monsieur. Papa is an artist ; that is why 
we have no money, and so we couldn't 
live in England because papa asks people 
to dinner, and one meets every one one 
knows, and maman’s hats matter. But 
here in Brittany it is all right, and papa 
paints, and we love it, oh! ever so much.” 

Cardinal de Sarthe listened gravely to 
these explanations, which were poured out 
in a strange anglicised French. ‘Come 
and walk with me in my garden,” he said, 
“and we will talk more.” 

Pomona’s shyness, which was easily 
dispelled by kindness, deserted her, and 
she put her hand in the Cardinal’s and 
slackened her pace to suit his short steps. 

The sky was now growing dark and 
lurid with approaching rain. But the 
west was bright with a glory of gold. 
Over the garden with its cypresses and 
yews and over the distant Breton scene 
there brooded that curiously unreal atmo- 
sphere which often heralds a storm. 

“It’s very story-booky,” Pomona ex- 
claimed, with suppressed ecstasy in her 
voice. She squeezed the old man’s hand 
with fervour. 

‘*What is, dear child ?” 

“Oh! being here with a real true 
Cardinal . . . and walking here like a 
great lady and talking to you grownuply, 
and you not saying, ‘Run away, little 
girl.’ Oh! I never thought I'd 
talk to you. . Piggy dared me to 
come to the Chateau garden by myself.” 

Pomona sighed out of the fiillness of 
her joy. 

“And who is Piggy ?” asked Cardinal 
de Sarthe. 

“He’s my brother—Lancelot John 1s 
his real name, but we call him Piggy for 
pet, you see. Perhaps he won’t really 
believe that I did talk to you....I 
don’t think he will; you see it doesn’t 
sound very true.” 

Pomona’s face clouded. She looked 
with anxiety at her companion’s face, and 
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as she looked the first rain-drops of the lay outside. “It'll be tea-time,” she said, 
storm fell upon her nose. “and maman will wonder where I am. 

The Cardinal took firm hold of her You see, I didn’t tell any one, monsieur. 
hand. “Quick!” he exclaimed, “we I just came. It was my birthday, and I 
must hurry to the Chateau, or we shall thought it would be an adventure to go 
be drenched. Come, let us make haste.” to the Chateau garden, like playing ‘Tom 

Through the fast-falling rain the old Tiddler’s ground. But maman will be 


“*Pardon, monsieur,’ she said, ‘I intrude.’ ‘Not at all, mademoiselle,’ said his Eminence.” 


man and the child made their way to the _ frightened and think I went to the beach, 
old Breton castle that stood above Saint and that I’m drowned. I must go back.” 
Jean des Roches. His Eminence sat down on an oak 
In the shadowy spacious hall they settle and drew the child towards him. 
stood panting, looking at the rain that * An idea!” he exclaimed ; “it is your 
fell outside the open door. birthday, your féte-day, mademoiselle. 
‘We were just in time,” the Cardinal Suppose we send word to Madame Thomp- 
exclaimed ; “but you are already wet, son that you are detained . .. that your 
mademoiselle, and I shall send for Marie old friend Cardinal de Sarthe has invited 
to dry your things.” you to dinner, and that you have kindly 
Pomona gazed into the twilight that consented to stay. Later you will be 
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What do you say? Will you consent ?” 

Pomona’s eyes were stars of delighted 
astonishment. “Do you mean it?” she 
asked breathlessly—‘ to stay here and 
have dinner real dinner, like a 
grown-up person . . . and with you ?” 

“ But certainly, mademoiselle, I should 
be honoured.” 

For the first time in her life Pomona 
Thompson flung herself into the arms of 
a Cardinal. 

“Oh! it’s too——” she cried, and 
found no word suitable to finish her 
sentence. 

Later in the afternoon a very clean 
and tidy Pomona stood before Marie, the 
elderly housekeeper. Marie was sister 
to Marthe, the Thompsons’ nurse and 
factotum. 

* Ant 4 
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is droll, very droll of his 
Eminence,” Marie exclaimed for the 
twentieth time. ‘‘ Mon Dieu! the blessed 
saints would surely laugh to see a sight 
like that . . . but no doubt they do not 
look at us at all, though on one so holy 
as his Eminence they might look with 
profit. . . . Yes, this is indeed a day for 
you, mademoiselle. ‘To dine with his 
“minence . . . ah! but that is droll and 
yet magnifique. See now that your 
manners are comme tl faut. Do not 
forget to wipe your mouth with care, and 
to speak only when spoken to. And 
come here, jfetfite, while I clean your 
nails ; for one’s nails cannot be too clean 
when dining with a Cardinal.” 

At Marie’s heels Pomona trotted about 
the Chateau. Here indeed was the 
romance of old days, old deeds. 

**Great ladies have been here,” said 
Marie in a hushed voice; ‘‘there was 
La Belle Marquise, who was killed in the 
Terror, Ah!... one must not speak 
of it; this was her room, her boudoir.” 

Marie raised the candle above her 
head, and Pomona gazed at the little 
panelled room with its white and gilded 
walls, its beautiful furniture, its polished 
floor. She advanced softly, feeling almost 
as though La Belle Marquise might be 
there sitting on one of the stiff chairs 
gazing through the window into the 
darkness without. 

Strange shadows flickered as Pomona 
crossed the room to the little table where 
the work-box of the dead Marquise still 
stood. It was an inlaid box that had 
been brought froin some distant country. 
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escorted home by a trustworthy servant. 






With all a child’s curiosity Pomona raised 
the lid, and gazed rapturously at the little 
tray which contained the gold thimble, 
the delicate scissors, the ivory needle-case, 
and bodkin of the Marquise who had 
perished on the guillotine. 

“And did they cut off her head?” 
Pomona asked in a whisper. 

“Yes, they had no pity... 
no head more beautiful . . . they said 
so, those knitting women. They were 
monsters. I cannot speak of them, for 
I wish terrible things for them. Ah! 
mademoiselle, what do we know of such 
terrors? Come, let us go. I never come 
here but I think Madame la Marquise is 
looking at me.” 

Pomona, who had tried on the gold 
thimble, hastily put it back and closed 
the lid of the work-box. She pattered 
after Marie into the long corridor and 
caught a comforting hold of the old 
woman’s hand. 

His Eminence dined in the library, 
The dining-room was too vast. But to 
Pomona, as she crossed the polished floor, 
even the library seemed like a state-room. 
She was conscious that her bare legs were 
unsuitable to a dinner party. 

“T’m sorry,” she said with a blush, “it 
was a pity 1 left my stockings at home. 
You see, I burst both my garters this 
morning.” 

“ Disastrous!” said his Eminence, “ but 
the legs are very pretty.” 

He motioned Pomona to an oak chair 
by the round table, and himself took 
the other. The child still clutched her 
precious rag doll. 

Pomona raised innocent eyes to the 
old man’s face. “I suppose you have a 
lot of children,” she said in a conver- 
sational tone that was reminiscent of Mrs. 
Thompson, her mother. 

“Ah! I never married, so you see I 
have none, mademoiselle. One cannot 
have ev erything. a 

* Still, it’s nice to have a few children,” 
Pomona suggested; “of course we are 
rather a big family. Papa says it’s very 
hard Je don ” Dieu doesn’t portion them out 
better, but maman says if it came to 
giving one away ‘she could never choose.” 
She looked at her rag doll tenderly. “I 
could never part with old Bertine,” she 
said, “but then, of course, one doesn’t 
have to feed her. Real children have to 
be fed, and then there are the boots 
and shoes. . Of course, Eminence, if 


there was 





























you haven’t children, you don’t, know how 
they wear out boots. Poorpapa!... he 
says he doesn’t know what he’s done that 
heaven has made him the father of 
centipedes.” 

Cardinal de Sarthe looked intently at 
Pomona’s face. The candlelight shone 
upon it, making her eyes starry. But the 
reflected anxiety of parental cares over- 
shadowed her. 

“But little girls should be like flowers 
or birds, and know nothing of these things,” 
he suggested. 

“Ah! but I am the eldest, so maman 
tells me about things. Papa says that if 
le bon Dieu sends children Ze Diadble sends 
the bills. We have a lot of both.” 

“But Monsieur ‘Thompson, he paints 
. .» he makes money for his pictures ? ” 

“Papa says the public are pigs, they 
do not care for what is beautiful.” 

Pomona bent forward confidentially 
towards her host. ‘I'll tell youa secret,” 
she said, in a loud whisper. 

“Do, my child; I have kept many 
secrets. Say it in English to make it 
safer.” 

Pomona pulled her chair nearer, and 
laid a warm little hand on the old man’s 
hand. ‘‘It’s this,” she said. ‘‘ Maman 
needs a hundred pounds dreadfully—she 
was crying about it. So Piggy—he’s 
Lancelot John,- you remember ?—and I 
thought we’d help. We planned it down 
by the rocks. We’re going to pray just 
as hard as ever we can. Marthe prayed 
her brother’s leg well, and so I do think 
we could get the money for maman. 
Piggy thinks he’ll find treasure on the 
beach, so he’s digging hundreds of holes. 
I don’t know how mine will come. . 
but I just pray whenever I remember.” 

The cardinal smiled at the child, and 
said something in Latin which she did 
not understand. 

Pomona, forgetting Marie’s injunctions 
not to speak unless spoken to, chattered 
on with the volubility of a little brook. 
She told of her explorations in the 
Chateau, and how she had seen the 
boudoir of La Belle Marquise, and her 
lovely little work-box with its gold 
thimble and ivory needle-case, And 
how she had almost thought she should 
see the Marquise sitting by the window. 

The Cardinal nodded. “Have you 
ever heard of the de Sarthe ring?” he 
asked. 


“No. Oh! do tell me, please.” 
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“it. 


a story. You like stories? 
Very well... about the ring. The 
legend says that in the very old days 
many hundreds of years ago an old beggar 
woman came to the Chateau and asked 
for help. She was ugly and strange, and 
the servants thought she was a witch, 
and so they drove her away. But before 
she reached the gate the lady of the 
castle came riding in, and she took pity 
on the poor,old beggar-woman, and gave 
orders that she should be treated with 
kindness and respect because of her age, 
and because she was a stranger in a 
strange land.” 

“That’s just how you’re treating me,” 
Pomona interrupted ; “is it because I’m 
a stranger in a strange land ?” 

His Eminence smiled.  ‘‘ Perhaps, 
ma petite. . . . What does your English 
poet say? 


‘ Trailing clouds of glory do we come, 
From God Who is our home.’ ” 


Pomona was no Wordsworthian. ‘So 
what happened next ?” she asked. 

“Well, the great lady herself waited 
on the beggar-woman, and kept her under 
her care till she died. On her death-bed 
the old woman presented Madame de 
Sarthe with a curious old Moorish ring, 
and told her to wear it always, and to 
leave it to her eldest son’s wife, and to 
his son’s wife. For so, she said, safety 
and happiness would never forsake the 
wearer, but should the ring be lost trouble 
would come.” . 

‘*Was it true?” Pomona asked, “ and 
who lost it ?” 

“La Belle Marquise, whose thimble 
you were trying on, was the first to lose 
the ring. Each marquise had worn it, 
and sometimes it had been mislaid and 
sought with tears, and prayers no doubt, 
but it had been found again. I fancy 
my lovely young great-grandmother was 
as careless as she was beautiful . . . yes, 
that is her portrait there. Poor soul! 
. . - how little did she foresee the 
future. 

“The old family story says that she 
had been playing the spinnet, and had 
taken off the ring and laid it near her. 
While she was playing news was brought 
her from Paris. It was at the time of 
the Revolution, but here in this Chateau 
the fear and terror of the time were 
scarcely realised. But now she learned 
that the curé of the village, her faithful 
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friend, the tutor of her 
children, having gone to 
Paris on business of her 
own, had been accused 
and seized by the Revo- 
lutionary party.” 

Pomona’s eyes dark- 
ened. ‘Don’t let her 
go to Paris,” she urged. 

“Ah! but she was a 
great lady, my great- 
grandmother. ... What 
would you have done 
if your friend had 
needed you?” 

Pomona clasped her 
hands together. 

“Oh! I don't 
know, Eminence; I 
should be dreadfully 
frightened . . . but the 
ring ?” 

“The ring? The 
Marquise forgot the ring 
until late that night ; all 
her thoughts were with 
the curé in his trouble. 
But that night she re- 
membered. ‘Then they 
sought for the ring, she 
and her servants and 
her little son, the Mar- 
quis... but in vain. 
It had vanished. Some 
said a magpie took it, 
some suggested Je 
Diable. It had gone. 
Who can tell? The 
ring has never been 
found. Each generation 
of children has sought 
the ring high and low; 
to find it has been a 
dream cherished by 
every little boy and girl 
in our family. Ah! 
what reward would not 
be given to one who should restore it 
to us?” 

“Perhaps Piggy might find it—he’s 
very clever,” Pomona suggested; “but 
the pretty Marquise ? ” 

The Cardinal sighed and looked tenderly 
at the portrait. ‘“‘ Her fate was that of 
many others,” he said; ‘‘she could not 
save her friend from the guillotine, and in 
trying to save him she herself was caught 
and condemned. She died nobly, my 
child, like a great lady and a Christian.” 
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“And did they cut off her head?’ Pomona asked In a whisper.” 


There was silence at the close of the 


story. 

The Cardinal broke it. The rain has 
stopped,” he said, “and there is a bad 
time called bed-time—it comes to all; 
to you, Petite, it must come shortly. Jean. 
Jacques will escort you home. You have 
enjoyed our little téte-4-téte dinner? Well, 
do not forget your old friend and his 
prosy stories of old times.” 

A bell was rung, and Marie appeared 
with a large shawl, in which she enveloped 





THE CARDINAL’S RING. 


the child. Pomona was sleepy and dazed 
by the magnificence of her own adventure. 
She scarcely heard what the Cardinal said 
to Marie, she only knew that she had to 
wait for something, and then to make her 
adieux, and Marie had told her that she 
must kneel and kiss the Cardinal’s hand. 
Well, she would do that with pleasure. It 
would add an extra grace to the wonderful 
story of that evening, when it should be 
related to Lancelot John the incredulous. 

Pomona clasped Bertina, her doll, close 
to her breast and tried to stifle a yawn. 

Marie had come back and given some- 
thing to the Cardinal. What could it 
be? 

His Eminence laid upon the table the 
little ivory needle-box that had lain in 
the work-box of La Belle Marquise. And 
beside it he put three knots of bright 
silk—red, green, and blue. “ Dear little 
mademoiselle,” he said, “these will serve 
as remembrances of a noble Frenchwoman, 
who died fearlessly for the sake of friend- 
ship. You can use these silks or keep 
them in your work-box, and think when 
you look at them of your old French 
friend.” 


Pomona’s gratitude was almost speech- 


less. With reverent hands she wrapped 
her treasures in her pocket-handkerchief, 
then hid them in her pocket. 

The final moment of departure having 
come at last, she sank on {wo bare knees 
and kissed the Catdinal’s hand with most 
hearty affection. And though his Latin 
blessing conveyed little to her sleepy 
mind, she felt awed by the solemn 
unknown words. 

It was a wonderful night. Surely the 
stars had never been so large. And Jean 
Jacques’ lantern made strange grotesque 
shadows that wavered and grew and 
lessened as they walked down the hill 
to the village. And in the stillness of 
the autumn night she could hear the boom 
of the sea on the rocks. 

Not less ecstatic was her return to the 
home circle. Every one was attentive. 
Even Lancelot John, clothed in_ his 
pyjamas, listened in silence to her story. 
Even papa, the great and absent-minded 
papa, gave his whole attention, and 
wanted to know what they had had for 
dinner. - 


“Still,” said Lancelot John, “ we've not 
got that money yet, and I’ve prayed all 
I can and pretty well dug up the beach. 
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I found a twenty-five centime piece and 
an agate, but what’s the use of them when 
a hundred pounds are wanted ?” 

Pomona, who was sitting on the bench 
by his side, merely said, “ I don’t know,” 
in a vague tone. Her mind was con- 
centrated on an elaborate piece of em- 
broidery. Sometimes, in her eagerness, 
the tip of her tongue appeared. It was 
evident that some great thing, some new 
scheme, was afoot in her imagination. 

“You don’t care now,” said her brother, 
as he threw pebbles at the incoming 
wave, “that’s just like a girl; you were 
mad at first about our finding the money 
for maman, and now you've left me all 
the praying and digging to do while you 
mug day and night at that old hanky.” 

Pomona pushed back avast and weather- 
beaten straw hat, and gazed reproachfully 
at the speaker. ‘When I do pray I 
pray harder than you. I—I’m waiting 
for the answer,” she exclaimed, “and, 
in the meanwhile, why shouldn’t I work 
at the handkerchief ? ” 

She gazed with satisfied eyes at the 
something which was supposed to be a 
Cardinal’s hat in one corner of the 
handkerchief. It was worked in red silk— 
the silk that La Beile Marquise had left 
in her work-box the day that she was 
summoned to Paris. In another corner 
there was a blue S. for Sarthe, and the 
third and fourth were splendid with 
green shamrocks. 

“He’s gone away,” said Lancelot John. 
“* Marthe says he’s gone to Rome.” 

*“*Well—it can be sent after.” 

Pomona resumed her labour of love. 
Papa had provided the handkerchief and 
designed the corners. But the idea of 
this token of affection to Cardinal de 
Sarthe had been entirely original on the 
child’s part. It had been the inspiration 
of the morning that followed her adven- 
ture. The problem that engrossed her 
was whether the scarlet silk would be 
sufficient to finish the embroidery of the 
hat. She felt the balls of silk anxiously. 
Each ball had a hard core of cardboard 
or paper, round which careful fingers had 
wound the silk. Pomona began un- 
winding the red silk, rewinding it round 
a pebble. 

Lancelot John, ever hopeful and faith- 
ful, was digging for treasure near the 
rocks, when he was startled by a loud 
scream. He looked up and saw his 
sister's bare legs twinkling across the 
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sand as she rushed towards him, shout- 
ing and waving her hands above her 
head. 

“T have found it,” shrieked Pomona. 
**T found it in the middle of the red silk 
ball; it must have dropped there and 
never been seen, and got wound up by 
some one... it was in the middle of the 
paper . . . you’d have never noticed it if 
you were in a hurry.” 

“What?” asked Lancelot John in a 
very stolid voice. After his patient 
searchings this easy discovery vexed the 
soul. 

Pomona held out a brown hand, on 
whose palm lay a curiously wrought 
gold ring, set all round with precious 
stones. 

‘It’s the de Sarthe ring,” she said, “ it 
must be; it must have fallen off the 
spinnet into the work-box, and got pushed 
farther down when some one put the 
silks away. Lost things always do get 
into absurd places. Oh! Oh! I’ve 
found it.” 

* But still,” said Lancelot John, “ you'll 
have to give it back to the Cardinal, and 
that won’t get maman the money she 
wants, so I shall go on with my praying 
and digging.” 

That afternoon Pomona called at the 
Chateau. But only Marie was there to 
receive her. His Eminence was in Rome. 
The old woman and the child had a long 
and solemn talk, and it was agreed that 
the ring was to be sent at once to Rome 
with a letter from Pomona. The letter 
was written there and then in the round, 
sprawling hand of youth, and together 
with the ring dispatched at once by the 
trusty Jean Jacques. In a few days the 
Cardinal wrote and expressed his delight. 
By this time the handkerchief was ready 
to be sent off. It was not very clean, 
and it showed many spots of blood, but 
with a proud heart Pomona posted it. 

But after all they were no nearer the 
money that was so much needed in their 
happy-go-lucky household. Mrs. ‘Thomp- 
son talked with tears of the breaking up 
of the home, of the planting out of her 
children among various relations who 
might at least feed them. 

Pomona, on whom the burden of these 
anxieties fell heavily, retired one morning 
to the seashore, there to weep out her 
heart at the prospect of being cast on the 
pity of severe English relations. 

She was joined presently by her mother 
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and the rest of the family. And last of 
all Mr ‘Thompson appeared. 

“Who’s your fine French friend who 
writes to you from Paris, Pomona?” he 
asked Pomona, whose tears were 
scarcely dry, stared at him in amaze- 
ment. 

Mr. Thompson held up a big white 
envelope. ‘‘’To Mademoiselle Pomona 
Thompson . . . from the paper I should 
say it must be from a duke. But it’s 
yours ; you shall tell us.” 

Pomona with reverent fingers opened 
her envelope. Something thin and crisp 
lay inside a letter. 

“It’s like a cheque,” said the worldly 
wise Lancelot John. 

“ Let papa look at it,” Mrs. Thompson 
suggested. 

So papa examined it, his mouth pursed 
into a whistle. “It is,” he observed, 
“the equivalent in French money of two 
hundred pounds. You are an heiress, 
Pomona.” 

So the letter was read to an awe-struck, 
happy, shabby little group. The whole 
de Sarthe family were in her debt for 
the inestimable benefit she had conferred 
on them in restoring their ring—their 
“luck.” It was the Cardinal’s nephew, 
the Marquis, who wrote. 

You shall have the money, maman,” 
whispered Pomona. 

“Only as a_ loan,” 
Thompson. 


said Madame 


His Eminence, when conversing with 
English people, always asks them whether 
in England they have met a Miss Pomona 
Thompson. And if they, replying “ No,” 
ask him about her, he replies with 
solemnity that she is a lady to whom he 
once entirely lost his heart. 

As a proof of this he takes out a hand- 
kerchief embroidered with a Cardinal's 
hat in one corner, and displays it proudly. 
If the handkerchief is admired he pro- 
duces several letters written in a round, 
childish hand. They begin, ‘‘ Your dear 
Eminence,” and end, “Your loving 
Pomona.” 

“These crosses after the signature,” 
says his Eminence, “I take to be eccle- 
siastical symbols put in out of respect to 
my office. Perhaps that is a piece of 
strange ritual practised in your strange 
but beautiful England.” é 

“Those, your Eminence,” he was in- 
formed, “are kisses.” 

















KINDLEIN: OR THE SHORES OF CHILDHOOD. 
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le BY HELEN REID CROSS. 

e€ 

. UCH a gay throng of children played and more than once his tiny voice piped 
S upon the shore! As they came above the others, “Oh, I am enjoying 

y i dancing along they looked like a_ myself!” 

: crowd of butterflies on the golden sand. Presently he started to build a castle in 

; They laughed and sang and clapped their the sand. He built it big and high, with 

; hands ; and the winkles on the rocks and _. towers and turrets, and a moat all round, 
the little fish and a gar- 
in the pools den with 
wondered seaweed 
what it was planted in 

all about. it, and a 
But it wasn’t bridge (that 
‘‘about’’ was difficult 
anything, to make), 
only they and a flight 
were all so of steps, 





happy. 
there 
they played 
at every 
game you 
everheardof 
—“ Dukes- 
a-riding,”’ 
“Nuts in 
may,” 
‘* Loobin- 
loo”; they 
paddled, 
they ran 
races, they 
played at 
ogres and 
at fairies, 
they built 
castles— 
every game 
that chil- 
dren ever 
played they 
played, and 
many of 
their own 
invention 
too. 
There 
Was one 
child who 
seemed 
More elfish 
and more merry than all the rest; that 
was the little one called Kindlein. He 
seemed the favourite playfellow of all, 
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and then 
he made a 
row of pots 
all round, 
and then he 
got shells 
and put one 
on top of 
each pot. 
How busy 
he was! too 
busy and 
too happy 
even to 
speak. And 
how lovely 
his castle 
looked! 
‘“* And Y’ll 
fetch water 
in my 
bucket and 
put it into 
the moat,” 
he thought 
to himself, 
“and it will 
be the best 
castle I’ve 
ever made.” 
Then 
something 
made him 
stop sud- 

denly and look up. He did not know 
what it was: perhaps it was the Silence 
that spoke to him—for she speaks so 
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tenderly— but as he raised his eyes he 
saw that-the cliffs round him had all 
grown up so high that they seemed to 
reach the clouds, and that all his play- 
fellows were gone! 

He had not heard their laughter growing 
gradually fainter ; he had not seen how, as 
they went, some had begun to cry, nor 
how some had climbed the cliff by very 
rugged paths, and some had gone by an 
easy road—how some helped others up, 
and some only cared about getting up 
themselves. He had seen nothing, for 
he had been so happy playing. 

Now, as he looked, he fancied he could 
see one of his playfellows beckoning to 
him from the top of the cliff; but how 
could he climb so far ? 

Evening was coming on, and the sands 
were rather lonely. 

“T wish they had taken me with them,” 
said Kindlein: ‘‘I wonder where all of 
them have gone?” and he patted his 
castle proudly. “‘It’s a pity they will none 
of them see it,” he said, with a little sigh. 
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“I wish I could go after them and fetch 
them back to play again, but ”—and he 
looked sadly round—“ there is no way!” 

But the waves seemed to say to him, 
“ Look, Kindlein ; we will help,” 

And Kindlein looked down at them 
breaking bravely at his feet; and as he 
looked he saw that the foam was all made 
of beautiful white flowers. “TJ’ll pick 
some,” said Kindlein, and, forgetting all 
his troubles, he started happily enough to 
gather the blossoms. 

‘Then he saw the big moon over the 
water, and the pathway of moonbeams 
that stretched out to him ; and he laughed, 
for he saw that the whole of the way was 
covered with the same white flowers. 

“Ah!” he cried, ‘‘that must be the 
way to my playmates; I shall find them 
over there”—and with his arms full of 
flowers, and singing as he went, he started 
down the moon-path. .. . 

And every one hopes that he found 
his playmates there, for he never came 
back. 


A FAIRY HOUSE. 


FOUND a hollow hawthorn tree 


With a little, 


little door ; 


It just let in two hands of me— 
Two hands, and nothing more. 

But for a little fairy it was very big and wide, 
And I think a little fairy may want to live inside. 


I carpeted the floor with moss, 
Green velvet soft and bright, 
And round were yellow primroses 
For lamps when it was night ; 
I made a bed of hawthorn flowers—and all the house smelt sweet; 


And acorn cups and buttercups for when she 


And in between the blades of grass 


wants to eat. 





I made a winding way 
Just wide enough for her to pass 
When she comes out to play. 
And on the little open patch, not far away at all, 


I left my roundest oak-apple, in case she’d like a 


ball. 


And then 1 pulled the thistledown 
And blew it in the air. 


I said, 


“Float on to Fairy-town, 


And tell the fairies there, 


Perhaps they may be looking for new houses now 


it’s spring, 


And if any fairy wants a house, I’ve got the very thing.” 





J. H. Macnalr. 


























Prize Photograph, Class A. 
“Mr. Curre's Hounds off to Draw,” by W. A. Call. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ THIRD 
COMPETITION. 


Ir is distinctly pleasing to note the keen interest which has been displayed under 
the terms of our Third Competition. Perhaps the standard of work submitted has 
not reached that high quality we anticipated, yet the number of genuine efforts to 
gain a prize is fully appreciated. In Classes A, B, and C a very large number of 
photographs have been submitted, but Class D has proved a little disappointing, which 
makes it quite evident that our juvenile readers have not considered their efforts sufficiently 
good to be entered. Under the circumstances it has been decided to award the “Brownie” 
Outfit as a consolation prize. It is important that competitors in our future competitions 
should note that several excellent photographs have been entered in their wrong class, 
making it necessary to disqualify them for a prize. Reproductions of prize winners and 
a selection of those highly commended are given here. For each of the latter a fee 
of five shillings will be paid for a full page and half a crown for the smaller size. In 
the next issue will appear the details of our next competition, with further reproductions 
of the present competition. 


Class A. Class B. 


te prize of One Guinea has been awarded to The prize of One Guinea has been awarded to 
- A. Call, Chepstow, Mon. Title, ‘‘Mr. Miss Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth. Title, “Summer.” 
Curre’s Hounds off to Draw.” i. : ' 
Victo }-plate stand camera, Beck Symmetrical lens, 
Reflex camera, Anastigmat lens, Imperial Special Rapid Ilford Special Rapid plate, 1/rsth sec. exposure, light 
plate, 2/goth sec, exposure, sunshine, morning, February. good, 
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Class C. 


A free copy 
of THE PALL 
MALL MaAGa- 
ZINE for twelve 
months will be 
sent to Henry 
Murdoch, 
Wolverhamp- 
ton. Title, 
“© Lesley.” 

Lizars Challenge 
camera, Ross lens, 
Wellington Ortho 
plate, 1/soth sec. 
exposure, good re- 
flected light, 
Wellington Plat.. 
Matt Bromide 
Cream Crayon 
printing process. 


CONSOLATION 
PRIZE. 


A complete 
** Brownie” No. 
1 Outfit has 
been awarded 
to Mrs. Man- 
sell, Sutton, 
Surrey. Title, 
**The Quarrel— 
The Kiss.” 

Scout camera, 
Ensign film, 50 f/16 
exposure, sunshine. 
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Prize Photograph, Class C. 


“ Lesley,” by Henry Murdoch. 


“Summer,” by Miss Frances Pitt. 





HIGHLY 
COMMENDED, 


“e We Two,” 
Miss S. Leach; 
ee Ploughing,” 
C. H. Stable- 
ford ; * Pastor- 
ale,” W. A, 
Call; ‘* An Old 
Warrior,” C. H. 
Stableford; 
‘*The Cottage 
Well,” Ca 
Stableford; 
“Molly,” J. A. 
Stevens ; ‘* Por- 
trait,” D. H. 
Magnus; ‘‘ Bed- 
ford,” C. & 
Stableford; 
‘*Evening in 
Harbour,” E. 
Staniland Pugh; 
‘© Fox,” Miss 
Pitt ; ‘* Country 
School Mara- 
thon,’ Mrs. 
Bletcher ; 
** Back to the 
Land,” CG & 
Woodley. 


COMMENDED. 


Thos. Hardie; 
W. Short; 





Prize Photograph, Class B. 
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Consolation Prize, Class B. 


“The Quarrel.” “The Kiss.” 
By Mrs. R. L. Mansell. 


H. Morley; Miss J. A. Hearn; Wm. A. Ward; G. W._ Roberts; =.  Venebles ; 
Rucklidge ; Miss Edith Bell; M. Rondeau ; Chas. Adamson; Mrs. W Gould; Mr. 
E. M. Goddard; Y. Parnell; J. A. Gray; Turner; Wm. Simpson; J. - S. Davies; 
Miss D. Dixon; Mrs. Robertson; Arnold Miss Pemberton. 


Commended, Class A. 
“Look pleasant, please," by Thomas Hardie. 





Highly Commended, Class A. 


“A Country School Marathon, by Mrs. Geo. Bletcher. 


Highly Commended, Class A. 
“Back to the Land,” by C. B. Woodley. 
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THE CHARM OF THE 


PIANOLA PIANO 


y ie pleasure obtained from the Pianola 
Piano is twofold. First, there is the 
enjoyment of the music itself—the 














great masterpieces when you are in 
the mood for them, aud the catchy 
“bits” and comic opera selections 
when you want something lively. 
Secondly, there is the fascination of 
PRODUCING THE MUSIC 
YOURSELF. That is something 
you have to experience personally 
in order to appreciate, Unite 
both forms of entertainment and 
you have a combination that is 
irresistible. 

You cannot judge the Pianola 
Piano unless you have familiarised 
yourself with the latest develop- 
ments. There is the Metrostyle, 
insuring an artistic interpretation ; 











The 


Orchestretle Co., 


AEOLIAN HALL 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 

















the Themodist, bringing out the 
theme or melody ; the Graduated Accompaniment, 
the Sustaining Pedal device, and other features 
wholly wanting in the many imitations. ‘Remem- 
ber you are not investigating the Pianola Piano 
when you look at some of the so-called “ Player- 
Pianos” that are prevented by patent from 
utilising vital improvements. 


It is well worth a little of anyone’s time to 
Jind out exactly what the Pianola Piano is and 
how much it adds to the home life. Do not let 
any preconceived idea of the instrument debar you 
from investigating it. Call with a list of your 
favourite selections. Listen to them critically, note 
the human effect, and then, if you will, play them 
for yourself. See how sensitive the instrument 1s, 
how responsive to the slightest turn of expression. 

You are invited to call at HLolian Hall to hear 
the Pianola Piano, or write for Catalogue “V,” 
which gives all particulars. 
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Highly Commended, Class A. 


“*The Fox," by Miss Frances Pitt. 
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THE WORLD “FAMED 


Anaelus 
PLAYER” PIANOS 


O can Be Ty “ 
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The perfection to which the Angelus has been brought has 
been and still is the despair of the many who have sought 
to copy its marvellous mechanism. 
The glorious possibilities of the Angelus have 
been still further enhanced by the introduction of 


The Melodant Patent Expression Device, which 


gives to the Angelus just that ex- 
quisite human-like effect and independence of touch which 
mark the performance of the accomplished pianist. The 
Melodant accentuates the melody or theme of the com- 
position so that it stands out clearly in contrast to the 
accompaniment. 


The Phrasing Lever (Patented). The mar- 


vellous device controlling 
every variation of tempo, preserving the true character of 
the music and admitting of rhythmic variations which give 
a distinctive character to the performance. 


The Artistyle (Patented). ‘The guide to musical 


rendition ; incorporates info ONE 
LINE the variations of tempo, touch, and expression, 
giving to the performer a constant source of information 
regarding the correct interpretation of a composition. 


How to make the ,performance of a musical work worthy of 
the inspired of the and equal to that of 
our qantas interpretative artists is the problem which finds its 
same solution in the Angelus with the Patented Melodant, 

Phrasing Lever, and Artistyle. 


The ANGELUS- 
BRINSMEAD 
Player-Piano 


combines all the greatest features of two [J he ie 
world-renowned instruments in one case. bE - 
The result is unrivz alled touch, tone and | 
expression, with the maximum of reliability. 

The Angelus i is also embodied in pianos of 

other eminent makers, 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 25. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233, Regent St., London, w. 
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BEM FOR 
BABYS SKIN 




















CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Because of its delicate, emolli- 
ent, sanative, antiseptic properties 
derived from Cuticura, united 
with the purest of cleansing in- 
gredients and most refreshing of 
flower odours, Cuticura Soap is 
the mother’s favourite for pre- 
serving and promoting skin and 
hair health of infants and chil- 
dren. In the treatment of dis- 
tressing, disfiguring eruptions, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 


ment are absolutely unrivaled. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co., 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
4ap°32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, tells mothers 
about the Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp, 
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The Keeley 


Xxiii 


Treatment 


For the Cure of i and Drug Inebriety. 


This cure has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers and 


prominent Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. 
chairman of the Committee. 


Lord Montague of Beaulieu, the Hon. H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P., 
In their last Report they have unanimously affirmed that their 
This Report can be had free on application to the 


W. Hind-Smith, Esq., and others. 
confidence in the Keeley Treatment is complete. 
Secretary. 

So great has been the success of the Keeley 
Treatment that the hundred-and-one~ imitations 
and substitutes which have sprung up in its path 
are but a natural consequence. 

However, the Keeley Treatment is not an experi- 
ment, as are the imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which in the last seventeen 
years has won its way by its cures. 


More than Half a Million 
have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak 
volumes? And twenty per cent. of our patients 
come through the recommendation of their family 
physician. 

It is a well-recognised fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self-administered home remedies, but. to effect a 
cure, must be more carefully treated than almost 
any other disease. 

The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
physicians, who have made a special study of 
Inebriety. After carefully inquiring into the history 
of each patient, and making a thorough physical 
examination, they treat each case according to the 
condition of the patient. No matter how long- 


During that time the late Canon Fleming has been 
Among the other members of the Committee are the Right Honourable 


the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., 


standing the addiction, or how much has been taken, 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 

No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 


“it Really Cures.” 

**Tt really cures. It does what it professes to do.” 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years has 
had the Keeley method under close observation in 
this country. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 9, 
West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. (Telephone, 
427 Western), or by special arrangement we can 
send one of our physicians to the patient’s own 
home, or to travel with patient. 
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BEING A DIARY, 


Spring Millinery. 

HE spring millinery is by no means 
monotonous ; indeed, sharp contrast 
is a feature in the best houses. Side 

by side with hats on which masses of flowers 
are used, we have the so-called “ costume” 
hats, presented with severe plainness, the 
hat, always large, being almost without 
trimming, except a few quills. A very 
fashionable style in high-class millinery is 
the black silk or satin lining used on straws 
of various makes and colours. The Leg- 
horn and Tuscan hats, lined with black 
velvet, were, so to speak, the pioneers of 
this fashion, and the black underlining 
proved so becoming that it is now very 
generally adopted. ‘That indescribable new 
shade which is a mixed suggestion of fawn, 
green, yellow, and brown, and which is 
summarised as “ teal,” is very prominent in 
smart hats, and the tagel straw is considered 
the leading thing. A costume hat, in teal 
tagel straw, of ample circumference, was 
lined with black silk and trimmed only with 
a small bird’s head a little to one side in 
front, and three mottled quills, fully a yard 
long, curving over the crown to the back, 
leaving a large expanse of straw untrimmed, 


* * * 


Mole continues to be one of the fashion- 


able spring shades, as it hasi been the 


SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


fashionable all-the-year-round shade for 
many seasons now. A mole tagel hat was 
turned up off the face and trimmed under 
the brim and round the crown with inser- 
tions of finely pleated Paisley silk. On the 
front was a cabuchon of the silk from which 
started a group of pheasant tail-feathers. 
This touch of Paisley is another whim of 
the moment, and occurs on many articles 
of our attire. On a fine white chip hat, 
with a dip to one side, there was a black 
silk lining, and on the brim were two in- 
sertions of pleated Paisley silk edged with 
narrow folds of the black. The trimming 
was composed of two clumps of little roses 
in the cherry-red shade more used, perhaps, 
than the natural pink. The Paisley on this 
hat had rather the effect of chintz, being on 
a white ground, and the design worked out 
in lighter shades than are usually associated 
with Paisley or cashmere colourings. 


* * * 


Hats for more dressy wear are smothered 
in flowers, and muslin roses are very much 
in evidence, which is not surprising, as they 


are so light and delicate in effect. A 
picture hat in the popular tagel straw, in 
the popular teal shade, was lined with silk 
to match, forming a bandeau and bow at 
the back, and the enormous crown was 
completely covered with beauteous shaded 
roses, put on in that firm yet apparently 
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light way which requires such practice and 
skill to carry out. Coming from the roses 
on the brim were stalks and foliage. On 
another picture hat there was a semi-wreath 
of mixed flowers—poppies, daisies, corn- 
flowers, etc.—and a beautiful ostrich plume 
arching over the crown and meeting the 
flowers. 

A tagel straw hat in that dark prunelle 
shade which is a prime favourite just now 
was lined with aerophane to match, and 
trimmed on one side with a_ gigantic 
cabuchon of prunelle violets, and at the 
opposite side with a rosette of pink roses 
equally large. A dark blue aerophane hat 
was lined with soft black fancy straw. The 
front was rolled back to the full extent of 
the brim, and the crown was smothered; with 
lilac and hollyhocks in the same dark shade 
of blue, the hollyhocks made of the aero- 
phane and standing up with aigrette outline. 

More summery-looking was a large white 
tagel hat lined with black velvet and turned 
up at the side under a black velvet bow, and 
with the crown covered with shaded blue 
wistaria. Toques are greatly worn, and are 
generally large. A beautiful model was 
covered with small shaded teal roses, divided 
into three sections by draped scarves of 
black tulle, massed up at the back into 
wide loops. 






























































































































































Parasol Handles. 


Never were there such whimsical ideas 
worked out on our parasol handles as are 
now to be seen in all the smart West-end 
shops which deal in those useful and 
generally ornamental articles. As a rule, 
what is called the “table” by some, and 
the “mushroom” by others, is the shape 
most to the front, and these are decorated 
with the similitudes of all kinds of birds 
and beasts, but are tame compared with 
the little carved effigies which top other 
sunshades. The carving on the best handles 
is really a work of art. I saw one handle, 
surmounted with a negro’s head, which was 
startlingly lifelike, with the bright eyes, 
laughing mouth and white teeth, and a 
Panama hat on the head, in which every 
line of the fine straw plait was accurately 
reproduced. A very original and quaint 
handle took the form of a flat wooden spoon 
in natural unstained wood, on which were 
painted a figure of a Dutch boy and girl 
on each side. What in my humble opinion 
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was the prettiest of the new handles was 
made of gold in long slender shape, and 
covered with silk netting of the same colour 
as the sunshade. 

But the most extraordinary of the season’s 
novelties in this way is the mechanical 
animal handle—the dog, cat, bird, etc., open- 
ing and shutting its mouth, wagging its tail, 
or otherwise moving as desired, and possibly 
uttering sounds supposed to suggest its 
natural mode of expression. This might 
appear to indicate a certain childishness in 
the mind of the person who selects this 
type of handle, and no doubt it is but 
the beginning of the mechanical idea as 
applied to handles, and which admits of 
much development. We know the acrobat, 
aeroplane, engine, and_ equally lively 
mechanical toys dear to the heart of our 
little ones, and we may yet come to see 
similar embellishments on our umbrellas 
and parasols, 


A Rich Bride’s Trousseau. 


I was one of the privileged few who were 
invited to inspect a trousseau made by 
Russell & Allen for a bride who was to 
make a tour of most of the civilised world 
by way of honeymoon. It was only by 
seeing such a trousseau almost in_ its 
entirety that one could get any idea of 
what a wealthy, aristocratic bride’s outfit 
may be. There were several large rooms 
filled with the beautiful confections, and of 
course that did not include the lingerie, 
with the exception of one or two fairy-like 
dressing-jackets, just to show what possi- 
bilities lie in these dainty little items of 
our toilet. 


* * * 


What struck me at once was the care 
taken to match every gown with under- 
skirt, stockings, shoes, hat, scarf, and sun- 
shade, indeed making each change of dress 
a study in some one particular colour. I 
could only carry away in my memory a 
scrap, as it were, of this envy-exciting 
trousseau. There was a charming after- 
noon dress, which would do very well for a 
quiet dinner, made of ivory satin charmeuse, 
the bodice and top of the skirt of needle-run 
lace, below which came a graduated in- 
sertion of black net, widening towards the 
back, and heading a deep hem of the satin. 
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The bodice was in cross-over fichu style, 
with a scarf of the black net brought under 
the needle-run lace and coming out in front 
as a large rosette, on which was embedded 
a spray of beautiful shaded pink roses. 
The sleeves were quite long, and composed 
of lace and net. 


* * * 


befrilled 
silk petticoat, the 


Beside this dress was a much 
and lace-trimmed pink 
most ephemeral of pink 
with kid shoes to match, and thrown round 
boa— 


silk lace stockings 


the neck a glorious ostrich-feather 
in the same exquisite soft shade of pink, 
which was repeated in the tulle lining a 
cream lace hat which was trimmed with a 
thick wreath of shaded pink roses, massed 
together at 
usually produced by ribbon bows or feathers. 
Another dainty confection had a foundation 
of blush-rose pink satin under ivory lace, 
again veiled with a pink ninon tunic, the 
tunic bordered with white bugle fringe, and 
bugle embroidery on the lace glistening 
faintly under the pink tunic. It was the 
same on the bodice, where the pink ninon 
was draped over bugle-embroidered lace. 
Near by was a hat of finely rucked pink 
tulle, which might be worn with this dress. 
The crown was very fully draped in the Tam 
style, and was set round by a loose band of 
black tulle, embroidered in aluminium tinsel. 
Pink ostrich tips started from the masses 
of tulle on the crown and drooped over the 
back. A sunshade, which will go equally 
well with either of the dresses described, 
was of ivory brocade, lined with rucked pink 
chiffon. 


the side, to give the height 


* * * 


One of the evening gowns was of prim- 
satin, with a long net, 
in the same shade of silk in 


rose peplum of 


embroidered 


raised design with the effect of thick gold 
The peplum 
the 


cord and touched with paste. 
was edged with white 
bodice was also smartly embroidered. The 
distinctive feature of this dress was a side- 
panel of pleated chiffon, continued under 
the satin waistband up the bodice to the 
arms. Setting in this panel were folds of 
satin ribbon, finishing in a large flat bow 
near the foot of the skirt. Fastened to one 
side of the corsage were two large shaded 
dark roses with foliage. <A satin 
evening dress was in a soft shade of rose- 


bugles, and 


second 
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pink—evidently a favourite colour with this 
fortunate bride—and was marked by the 
original and smart treatment of the drapery, 
The satin was drawn together at each side 
under a square arch—if there be such a 
thing—made of black net worked over with 
jet and silver bugles. The bodice was nearly 
covered with this embroidery, with touches 
of black lace deftly worked in. But it is 
impossible to convey any idea of the chic 
of these dresses by a verbal description, as 
the great points were the arrangement of 
the materials and the artistic blending of the 
shades employed. 


* * * 


A remarkably good afternoon dress was 
of grey crépe météore, with steel beads woven 
in, making long slender panels, and a cuirass 
of grey chiffon velvet handsomely em- 
broidered in the steel beads and silk. There 
was, of course, the inevitable black evening 
dress, sparkling with jet embroidery, and 
relieved by a pale blue sash and a trail of 
white convolvuli on the front of the bodice. 
There was a great variety of tailor-made 
costumes, including several in cream cloth, 
and serge, and Shantung silk—most fashion- 
able this spring. A narrowly striped white- 
and-black fancy also very 
fashionable now, and there was a costume 
of this trimmed with black cord and tassels, 
and lightly embroidered on the black satin 
revers. j 


material is 


* * * 


For the warmer climates there were the 
most charming of linen and batiste costumes, 
embroidered and finished with vest, collar 
and cuffs of embroidered white muslin 
narrowly frilled with Valenciennes lace. A 
cloth tailor-made specially appealed to my 
It was of a soft mellow shade 
like cedar-wood. The skirt was pleated, 
and the cross-over bodice was faced with 
folds of black satin, and the cloth showing 
This bodice, with the 
fine em- 


affections. 


a lace vest between. 
long sleeves, was covered with 
broidery in Russian braid, toning in with 
the cloth. The little coat to be worn with 
the costume—when required—was cut and 
strapped in an indescribable and extremely 
smart with V’s of the braiding and 
touches of reseda cloth. There were three 
black hats, which might be worn with this or 
several other costumes. One was of black 
silk with a rather high-blocked crown, and 


way, 
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trimmed with metallic blue and green wings. 
A second, of fine tagel straw, had the crown 
covered with a flowing group of white coq 
feathers. This was becomingly raised in 
front ; as was the third black hat, which was 
swathed round the crown with tulle, shaded 
from pale mellow to dark amber, from which 
rose a bunch of feathers repeating those 
rich shades. 


* _ ae * 


This the first trousseau in which 
I have seen a costume for a fancy-dress 
ball ; but taking into consideration that the 
bride was to visit so many lands and to take 
part in so many fashionable functions, she 
showed her sense in providing herself with 
a dress which would make a sensation at 
any fancy ball at which she might appear. 
The costume was copied from that of a court 
lady in the reign of Edward IV., and was 
carried out with a trained satin overdress— 
again in the becoming shade of soft pink so 
prominent in this trousseau—and it was 
bordered with ermine. The dress opened 
to show a petticoat of white chiffon em- 
broidered in gold. There was a chemisette 
of folded chiffon edged with gold and little 
puffs to match on the long pink satin sleeves, 
On the bodice the ermine was arranged like 
a fichu or narrow shoulder-cape, and there 
was a gold girdle round the waist. The 
long peaked satin headdress was em- 
broidered with gold, and had the long flow- 
ing white veil falling from it at the back, 
which was as much de rigueur in those days 
at court as the plumes and veil of to-day. 

Apropos of plumes, the short ostrich tips 
standing up towards the back of the head, 
which have been worn for so many years, 
were pretty generally superseded at the 
first two courts this season by longer feathers 
lying almost flat on the hair, the tips to- 
wards the front, and making almost as com- 
plete a covering for the head as a hat. 


was 


Dress Hooks. 


Some one once wrote upon the malignity 
of the dress hook, and most of us who have 
to deal with those nasty little necessary evils 
know what a genius they possess for hooking 
themselves into everything tearable within 
reach and making: themselves generally 
detestable. The sewing on of hooks and 
eyes is also an abominable job, and as they 
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are prone to get loosened and to refuse 
to hook into their lawful eye there is the 
resewing of them, which is certainly a burden 
to women not blessed with a skilful maid. 

I do not believe anything could change 
the nasty disposition of the hook, but I 
lately came across an invention which at 
least obviates the necessity of sewing on 
those tricky things. Each of these patented 
hooks had, at the back, a contrivance like 
a safety pin, and all that is needed to attach 
the hook on firmly. I did not see any eyes 
accommodated with this attachment, but 
I hope they will be included in the patent, 
as although not as aggressively annoying as 
the hook, they are nasty to deal with when 
it comes to sewing them on. 


Evening Wraps and Collars. 


The new evening wraps are admirable 
both as regards novelty of treatment and 
pretty effect. The loose-draped, flowing 
long mantles are presented in a good many 
different styles, but on the majority of the 
best I note that the material is disposed to 
produce the long loop-drapery at the sides. 
A good model made of black satin evidently 
owed its style, like so many others, to the 
kimono, being loose and draped. It was 
lined and faced with peacack-blue satin, and 
had a hood lined with the same. This 
mantle was reversible, the black satin to be 
worn outside for carriage wear, and the 


brighter satin when an evening wrap was 
required. 

The old-fashioned black-and-white shep- 
herd’s plaid is again quite fashionable, both 


in costumes and silks. A Shantung silk in 
this pattern was made into one of the 
draped long mantles, and lined with cherry- 
coloured satin, and trimmed with black silk 
passementerie and tassels, touched with 
gold. On tailor-made costumes 
and mantles, a white embroidered collar, 
in the turn-down Peter Pan style, is greatly 
worn, often with cuffs to match; and on 
dresses, the turn-down collar is brought in 
with the high neck-band. Soft embroidered 
muslin and silk collars are one of the suc- 
cesses of the present year, and are now 
mercifully more fashionable than the stiff 
stand-up collar, which is generally more or 
less an instrument of torture that I often 
wonder impatient man can endure with 
such commendable meekness. 
Mrs, PEPYS, 


dresses, 
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Citizen 


Carel; 


or, The Treasure of Combeslur. 





By 


# ND now, Monsieur 1!’Abbé,” 
said I, ‘‘ for your history of 
the ruin.”’ 

I was seated before the kitchen fire 
of the little inn of Combeslur; two 
tired legs stretched out to the crackling 
forest-fed blaze, full of the well- 
being that a hard day’s walk, an 
omelette, a gibier that I dream of 
still, bread and cheese, and wine of the 
soundest, can bring. At midday I 
had crossed the frontier near Orbey, 
and during a whole cloudy afternoon 
had been trudging along the Epinal 
road through the wild and wooded 
country in which rise the sources of the 
Moselle. It had been a cheerless walk. 
On either side low hills of savage out- 
line had bounded my view, timbered 
to their summits with pines and barren 
evergreen trees, outlined on the west 

- against a lurid sunset sky, on the east 

merging into the fast gathering night. 
A lonely walk, too. I had met with no 
one until, near the little hamlet where 
1 was now lodged, a woodcutter, who, 
with his bundle of fagots, billhook, 
and dog at his heels, looked very like 
the one authenticated inhabitant of the 
moon, had put me on my way. 

“You will find a very good inn at 
Combeslur,’’ he had told me. ‘‘ The 
innkeeper is also the priest. Strange? 
True; but many things are strange in 
France to-day. This is the Route des 
Larrons, the old smugglers’ path, that 
you are on,’’ my guide had continued 
as we left the high road and entered 
upon a dark forest path, slippery with 


H. L. Stuart. 


pine needles and rough with bare tree 
roots. ‘‘ Meeting me has saved Mon 
sieur two leagues. Once, long ago by 
this, a man might reach the frontier in 
half the time that the road demands. 
But to-day most of it is lost; ploughed 
up and walled across. Beyond Dar- 
chéries I never could trace it myself. 
The Government wants no short cuts 
over there ’’—and he pointed with his 
thumb in the direction of the hereditary 
enemy. 

I had rewarded him with a pipeful of 
geod tobacco, the royal road to the 
heart of the peasant all over Europe, 
and it was his refusal to enlighten me 
concerning the ruin which we passed 
clese to the village, a broken gable 
pierced with one shattered window, 
standing upon a weed-grown mound of 
its own débris, which had so piqued 
my curiosity and which led to my ques- 
tion. 

Mine host, who was also Monsieur 
l’Abbé, narrowed his eyes at me. 

‘** Dites!’’ said he; ‘‘ did you not 
ask Pére Thoumacy its history? ’’ 

** To be sure.”’ 

‘* And what was his answer? ” 

‘‘ A very strange one, I thought, to 
such a question. He said I must ask 
another—that he had no politics.”’ 

With a sweeping gesture the priest 
interrupted me; his face glowed with 
suppressed passion. 

“*In France to-day, the only answer 
possible. With us, Monsieur, the his- 
tory of a hundred years ago is the 
politics of to-day. The word has gone 
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forth from headquarters. ‘Il faut 
prendre la Révolution en bloc,’ de- 
clares M. Clemenceau. The good 
Republican must swallow it whole; 
and for him whose gorge rises at its 
infamies, whose eye melts at its 
cruelty, there is no place in the France 
which the Revolution has made. 
Thoumacy has a son in the arsenal at 
Epinal. I do not blame him that he is 
careful what stories he tells of our 
ruins.”’ 

‘* Whereas, M. l’Abbé,”’ I persisted, 
‘* the same cannot be said of you. With 
you the Republic has done its worst.’’ 

The reverend Boniface laughed, and 
the good humour came back into his 
rosy peasant face. 

‘* Or its best?—tell me which? I 
“was born in this old house, monsieur, 
so ’tis but coming home. I served my 
father’s guests many a year before I 
went to the Seminary, so it is only the 
old trade back again. They make a 
good story of me at Rome, I hear. Eh! 
bien, you wish the story and you shall 
have it. There is still an hour to 


spare—then to my church for’ salut, 


where still women and children come at 
times. ’Tis a story not without its own 
moral, for, to me at least, it shows 
plainly to what fire of hell injustice can 
kindle any virtue that is not founded in 
faith and a patient endurance of all 
things for the Lord’s sake. 

‘“You who are a student, I doubt 
not, will have read in one or other of 
the narratives of the Revolution that 
still pour from the Press a legend, very 
persistent, of some hamlet, which one 
places here, another there, over which 
the storms of the time passed un- 
heeded : some little village folded in a 
hollow of the hills or clinging to a niche 
in our rocky coast, which one day to- 
wards the century’s end woke up, 
rubbed its eyes, and found that it was 
living under a directorate or an Em- 
pie. It had known nothing : the king 
was gone—et voila tout! 

‘ Such a place, almost to the end of 
the year 1792, it seemed Combeslur 
would be. The King and Queen had 
fled to Varennes and had been dragged 
back again; around the prisons the 
gutters of Paris 5 run hon = 

ce’s noblest blood; everywhere the 
France's j ‘he ee 
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marks disappearing, but in Combeslur 
—happy Combeslur — men still hoed 
and felled and ploughed as of old, paid 
their feudal dues and church tithes as 
though the Bastille had never fallen, 
And wherever men are gathered to- 
gether, at fairs and wakes, christen- 
ings or burials, there was one subject 
upon which eulogy never tired, hands 
and eyes never ceased to be lifted up 
in mutual congratulation. Citizen 
Carel. Citizen Carel, ci-devant Mar- 
quis of Combeslur, Seigneur of Dar- 
chéries and Cacheforét, Warden cf 
Comblé with its ten mills and grana- 
ries, of Fiéchelles with its pheasant 
coverts and trout streams; justiciar of 
the high, the middle, and the low; 
Colonel titulary of the Combeslur 
Dragoons. Citizen Carel, who had 
flung from him his titles and dignities 
lightly as a child, wearied with play, 
flings a paper crown; who had dis- 
missed his lackeys, sent his horses to 
the plough; who had closed two wings 
of his palace, and slept on a little hard 
bed, ‘comme nous autres,’ the 
peasants exclaimed ecstatically; rising 
at dawn to labour amid his tenants in 
garth and dairy. Did two neighbours 
fall to loggerheads — it was a bitter 
quarrel indeed that might not be carried 
to Citizen Carel and composed by his 
verdict. Did a crop fail—there was 
corn enough and to spare in the lordly 
granaries of Comblé—corn suchas will 
not grow in the thin soil that our 
larches and pines and the winegrape of 
Moselle loves. Did a mother ail?—for 
whom else did a noble hand, that was 
white yet very strong, wring milk at 
morning and evening from sleek udders 
in the tiled Swiss dairy upon the hill? 
And when some spark from the confla- 
gration far away flew wide of Combc- 
slur, when a carriage was overturned 
at Douzarpens or a dove-cote burned 
at Tourelles, our peasants would 
nudge one another, and chuckle, and 
say: ‘ Ah, ’tis easy known they have 
no Citizen Carel over yonder.’ 


‘* Now at that time upon the benches 
of the National Convention at Paris 
there sat a certain Paul Etienne Malou. 
History has taken little note of this 
man, and yet he is typical of much in 


the Revelution He was the son of @ 











poor harness-maker at Issy, whom 
charity had educated for the priest- 
hood, whom justice after a few years 
of ministry suspended for crimes too 
gross to be named, and who in the up- 
heaval of the times found a ready 
means of avenging himself upon society 
for the ignominy for which it had 
branded him. Compact equally of the 
bully and spy, Malou may be said from 
the first to have specialised in his ter- 
rible functions. Using the subtlety 
which his theological studies and years 
of ministry had gained him, and leav- 
ing to others the punishment of the con- 
tumacious, this man_ set himself 
avowedly to sifting the professions of 
those who had conformed to the new 
order, and to finding motives for their 
conformity that might send his victims 
to prison and death. Upon the tri- 
bunals that purged the prisons in Sep- 
tember, Malou had been specially 
active, and many a poor captive who 
seemed to have slipped through the 
hands of Barras found himself 
tangled, overthrown, and slain in the 
net that Judas wove for him. It isa 
terrible thought to me that the soil of 
our dear France can have bred such a 
monster, far worse that his hands were 
anointed with the chrism of Holy 
Orders. 


** The fame of Citizen Carel had by 
now reached to Paris, and one day, 
after a eulogy pronounced upon him in 
the Convention, Malou rises in his 
place and demands speech. ‘ The most 
dangerous enemies of the Republic,’ 
says he, ‘ are those who know how to 
use the cloak of patriotism to cover re- 
actionary designs. Carel may be all 
that is said ; even so, I think he would 
he safer at Paris just now than within 
four hours’ ride of the frontier.’ 


“Those were already the days when 
to be suspected was to be doomed, and 
by a great majority of voices, ten of 
which were the votes of cowards for 
one that was the vote of a cruel man, 
it was decreed that Citizen Carel be 
summoned to Paris to give assurances 
of his patriotism at the bar of the Con- 
vention, and that none was fitter to 
undertake the mission than M. le Re- 
présentant Malou. There were many 
who would breathe more freely when 
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this terrible man had started on _ his 
journey. 

‘* He arrived at Combeslur in the 
middle of October, the 15th Vendé- 
miaire, according to the new reckon- 


ing just established. Then, as now, 
the Fausset d’Or was the only inn in 
Combeslur, and it was in this very 
room, before the fire where we are 
sitting now, that the representative of 
the nation sat to refresh himself after 
his journey. A family tradition has pre- 
served to us a picture of this monster. 
He was a large, lanky, and unwieldy 
man, with a splay foot and a puffy, un- 
wholesome face. His head was bald in 
patches, and long hair hung from it, 
bleached like the hair of a drowned 
man. He wore a surtout of blue 
shaggy cloth, swathed round his waist 
with a tricoloured shawl, a large, filthy 
neck-cloth stained with wine and gravy, 
and had a dragoon’s sabre dangling on 
the ground at his side. When he had 
finished his dinner (which was a meal 
neither very hasty nor very meagre) he 
strode to the door, and, standing in the 
middle of the village street, gazed, with 
a brow of thunder, past the church 
square to where the windows of the 
Chateau of Combeslur, row upon row, 
glowed in the sunset, like molten glass 
against the dark forest at its back. At 
the news of his coming the villagers 
had flocked to the inn door, and stood 
at a respectful distance in a half-circle, 
anxious to placate the rising sun. 


‘* “Who is Mayor of this town?’ thun- 
ders the representative of the people. 
The smith was pushed to the front, and 
stcod trembling before those terrible 
eyes, like a great carthorse that spies 
aratin his stall. ‘ Where is your scarf 
of office?’ demands Malou. ‘ Where 
are your guards? Your tree of liberty? 
At Douzarpens the national levies 
turned out to salute the representative 
of the people: at Garchéries young 
maidens in white strewed garlands be- 
neath his carriage.’ * We were unad- 
vised,’ stammers the Mayor. ‘ Ah} 
ha! it is through unexpected visits that 
the truth is discovered. I see. There 
is patriotism in Combeslur, but the 
flame needs the bellows. Whose is the 
great house up on the hill?’ A dozen 
voices answered, ‘It is the house of 
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Citizen Carel.’ ‘ A large house for one 
citizen! And where may one meet this 
citizen who inhabits a palace like 
Capet’s?’ ‘He is here, monsieur,’ 
answered a quiet voice at the back of 
the crowd, and the ci-devant Marquis 
stoc” before him. He had entered the 
vil'age from his park by a wicket gate 
th-t there was at that time nearly oppo- 
site the Fausset d’Or, and had stood 
listening quietly till his name was men- 
tioned. The same tradition which has 
descrit ed Malou for us tells that the 
Marquis was dressed as for a gala. 
His coat was of grey striped velvet 
lired with white satin, he had his hair 
powdered in a club, and red heels to 
lis shoes. One might have perceived 
betwixt the two men that chasm into 
which the history of France tumbled 
end disappeared. 

** * Citizen Carel,’ says Malou, ‘ the 
Republic salutes you. Are you prepared 
for a journey?’* ‘A journey! M. le 
Représentant; and where?’ ‘To 
Paris.’ ‘In your company?’ ‘It 
is good patriotic company. You 
shall make its acquaintance en route.’ 


‘That may be true,’ says the Marquis 
with a glance at the foul neckcloth. 
‘ Nevertheless, in a close berline I do 


not fancy it.’ ‘ Here is my authority,’ 
says Malou, handing him a folded 
paper. ‘Doyoucome? Yes or no?’ 

‘Carel read the order that he well 
knew was his death-warrant. Perhaps 
his pale face turned a little paler, but 
its composed expression did not alter. 
‘ The times are bad,” says he, rolling it 
between his fingers. ‘ My hotel is 
sold. I can no longer afford Paris.’ 
‘ The nation will find you lodging, M. 
Ci-devant Marquis.’ ‘ At the Abbaye 
or at the Carmes?’ ‘A good citizen 
fears neither.’ ‘ True, M. Ci-devant 
Abbé. Also, the wolf does not always 
meet the lamb.’ ‘ Cease this fencing! 
I ask you again, do you obey thé man- 
date of the people?’ ‘At present it 
is not convenient to me.’ ‘ Citizens! 
this man is outside the law. Arrest 
him!’ 

‘‘ But not a hand moved towards 
Citizen Carel. There are things that 
are impossible—at first. 

The Marquis made a step toward his 
enemy, and, opening his golden snuff- 
box, took a pinch between his fingers. 
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‘** Citizen Representative, fisten to 
me! I know well what you are and 
what you represent. In your person 
you are a witness from what depth the 
sad upheaval of the times can spew 
men to sit upon high seats and judge 
of life and death. In your office you 
represent the liberty that is licence— 
the equality that is envy—the frater- 
nity that is fratricide. Humanity was 
my religion long before your greasy 
lips caught the jargon. It did not come 
to me through the vapourings of a 
discharged pimp and lackey, nor 
through the shibboleth of a Swiss 
imisaathrope. I drew it in with my 
mother’s milk ; it is in the blood that 
fills my veins, in the name I bear; it 
is bound up in the sacredest and ten- 
derest memories of my life. How much 
I value my title, my wealth, all you 
reproach me with, let these poor people 
tell you, who know well there is not 
one of them who shall sit to-night by 
his fireside with his children at his knee 
with whom I would not gladly change 
place were such God’s will. But where 
God and my king have placed me, 
there shall I remain. And at you, vile 
bluebottle from the Paris abattoir, je 
m’en fiche,’ and with a snap of his 
fingers the Marquis flipped the pinch of 
snuff he had just taken into the Re- 
presentative’s face, and; turning on his 
red heel, walked past the gaping vil- 
lagers, across the street, and through 
the wicket in his park-walls. 

** Yet, once beneath his own trees, 
away from the eyes that had been 
watching for a sign of fear or waver- 
ing, the straight back bent, the proud 
powdered head fell upon his breast. 
Monsieur de Combeslur was an un- 
happy, a stricken man. His two sons 
he had given to France, one after 
another. The younger English Rod- 
ney’s guns had blown to death ten 
years ago; the elder, overtaken by a 
viler and less merciful fate, had 
breathed out his loyal soul under the 
feet of the rabble on a stairway of Ver- 
sailles. Many years before, their 
mother had paid for an errand of mercy 
in the village by a loathsome death in 
her deep-cushioned, silken-hung bed. 
He was quite alone in the world. And 
there was no comfort in religion for 


this poor marquis, imbued as. he-was 
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with the scepticism that dried the heart 
out of old France and left it, when the 
conflagration came, as tinder to. the 
flames. He had abandoned his titles, 
his privileges, less because it was a 
fashion of the day than because, be- 
reaved, widowed as he was, he felt 
such things a mockery and Dead Sea 
fruit. He had busied himself with 
good works partly because they 
seemed to bring him nearer the gentle, 
pitiful dead, and partly because they 
were a tradition of his race. ‘ Marquis? 
what is it?’ he had sam, shrugging 
his shoulders when the old titles were 
abolished. ‘ There is Carel at Combes- 
lur and Capet at Paris—as before.’’ 
But now the last hour of the old order 
was at hand; the substance he had 
dispensed in detail the State would seize 
in gross ; there would be wasting and 
scattering, ten centuries cast to the 
winds in a night; new masters, an 
alien name in Combeslur. 

‘* At the Chateau he found his neigh- 
bour and lifelong friend, M. de Beche- 
vet, who had ridden over to dine and 
to urge him for the twentieth time to 
emigrate along with him. ‘ For what 
miracle are you waiting, Abel?’ the 
Vicomte asked, impatiently, when M. 
de Combeslur shook his head. ‘I tell 
you once more, our game is played 
out; France turns from us. Whatdo 
you say? You trust your peasants ; 
they stood by you to-day? Ah! but 
will they to-morrow? To-day you 
faced the beast and quelled him; ten 
centuries.are not effaced in an instant. 
But, once your eyes are off him, how 
ong, think you, will he wait to 
spring?’ ‘Let him spring,’ answered 
the Marquis ; ‘ it does not befit a Carel 
of Combeslur to leave his home at 
night, like a thieving valet.’ ‘ What 
would you do, then, Abel?’ ‘Go 
down to-night to that dog who in- 
sulted me,’ cries Carel; ‘ take him by 
the throat, bid all who have a spark of 
the old loyalty unquenched stand by 
their seigneur. The old keep is very 
strong; there are provisions enough in 
Its cellars to feed an army for a month; 
you know, Bernard, what else we keep 
beneath this floor: ?’—and the noble- 
man tapped it with his heel. 

my ‘ Dreams, Abel, dreams!’ sighed 
his friend. ‘The time for such things 
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is past. We are ghosts in France, 
Merovingian mummies ready to 
crumble at a touch, doomed men on 
whom our roofs are ready to fall. 
Come!’ and he laid his hand on his 
stubborn neighbour’s shoulder: ‘I 
have waited long. My wife and chil- 
dren call me from over the frontier. I 
would not leave thee alone, in danger ; 
I, who know not if Tourelles be not 
in flames as I speak.’ 

‘** Wait no longer, Bernard! wait 
no. longer!’ the Marquis said, 
earnestly. ‘ Where wife and children 


are, there is your place, too; and 
heaven forbid I should drag any man to 
ruin with me that calls me friend. Go 
thou—but leave me with my dead.’ 


** Meantime, even as they spoke, the 
dreadful evangel of the Revolution had 
begun to be preached in Combeslur. It 
is a marvel even to me, who know the 
apostasies and baseness of which the 
human heart is capable, how few days 
sufficed to turn the orderly blood of 
our peasants to fury and gall. Malou 
must have been a very subtle man. The 
office of priest gives even the unlearned 
great insight into human nature. These 
poor villagers, who were loyal because 
none had corrupted them—honest be- 
cause none had tempted them, must 
have been as wax in his hands. He 
seldom left the’ inn, busied all 
day over some interminable _ re- 
port, his lips pursed, his brow 
wrinkled like an augur’s; but did 
any one enter the kitchen, the brow 
would clear, the lips smile, there would 
be a fraternal hand-clasp, a glass of 
wine, and hot words that had already 
roused the rabble of Paris to frenzy. 
Was it an old dragoon of Combeslur 
to whom he spoke? Malou would tell 
him of posts betrayed, of secret paths 
whereby the ci-devants guided the in- 
vader ; of signals waved at night from 
deserted chateaux which the enemy’s 
cutposts answered. Was it a father of 
family—a mother with a daughter in 
service? The ex-abbé would whisper of 
dark secret wrongs, whose horrid evi- 
dence the pick and shovel of the de- 
molisher was uncovering all over the 
fair wronged land of France. For the 
avaricious and the ambitious there 
were stories. of buried treasure of secret 
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vaults piled with gold by those accursed 
aristocrats against the day so fondly 
looked for when they would return, 
amid German sabres and bayonets, to 
re-enslave France. ‘ Was there not 
talk even of such hoards at the Chateau 
of Combeslur ?—hein? ’ 

‘It is hard now to guess why Malou 
took this way. There were troops 
enough at hand, and with a squad of 
hussars he might have carried out his 
mandate by force. Perhaps he mis- 
trusted the army, in which the honour 
of France had taken refuge at that 
day. Perhaps in some way he felt his 
credit with the National Assembly, as 
yet not entirely montagnard, involved 
bv his mission, and dreamed of a return 
to Paris with this arch-aristocrat in his 
sole custody. It would make a good 
story at the Jacobins. His despatches 
show that he had doomed to death the 
peasants who had stood by and seen the 
representative of the people flouted by 
this devil-marquis in their street, and 
that he looked to a day when, in their 
favourite words, ‘a plough should run 
over Combeslur.’ It may have been a 
refinement in his wickedness that he 
intended poor rustics whom he had 
marked for punishment should help 
him to his success. I have noticed that 
those who leave our ministry and turn 
to evil ways seldom fail of pre-emin- 
ence in wickedness. 

‘* The Marquis came no more to the 
village. All day he spent roaming 
through the great empty salons and 
passages of his deserted mansion, over 
which a silence seemed to brood like 
the hush of the tropic forest before a 
hurricane: his hands joined behind his 
back, his head bent: full of dumb and 
impoteni anguish. It was not for his 
great possessions that his heart was 
heavy. Love of them, in the vulgar 
sense of the word, he had none. Had 
Combeslur kindled by chance; he would 
have stood by and seen them pass from 
him in the flame with scarce a pang. 
Not more dust and ashes, he would 
have said, could they be than his heart 
had turned. But it was his home the 
man loved. Every fibre of his being 
clung around it : every corner of it was 
holy ground ; consecrated by memo- 
gies, regrets, affections—by a passion 
that of its very intensity. had burned 
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white and pure. The thought that 
vulgar feet should pollute them, vulgar 
hands force their privacy, vulgar voices 
affright their gentle echoes, goaded his 
heart nigh to frenzy. He passed hour 
after hour visiting and revisiting his 
holy places. The rose-garden in which 
his mother had walked with him that 
last Sabbath before the child was born 
that cost her her life, her hand upon his 
shculder, while she taught him his 
Catechism : the pergola on the terrace 
where he had stood, his bride’s soft 
cheek upon his breast, and watched 
the golden honey moon rise over 
Cacheforét, while from some copse 
within the silvering park a nightingale 
tore out its heart in song : the balcony 
from which he had watched his boys, 
one after another, go forth, gay and 
proud, to die for France and their 
king : sad stations of a cross which his 
heart had never accepted ; time and 
again he bade them adieu, yet returned 
to them. Disgrace, defilement—it was 
always in these terms that the storm 
to come resolved itself—disgrace to 
the loved dead, defilement of his name 
and race. The pictures on his walls 
seemed to look down on him with mute 
appeal for protection and help; fair 
women and gallant men who had lived 
and died in the security of the happy 
past. There was one before which he 
lingered longest, to which he returned 
oftenest: a young wife blooming in 
happy motherhood, with an infant leap- 
ing and crowing in her arms, the head 
of her first-born laid upon her knee— 
the head that had been the plaything 
of Paris through a whole October after- 
noon. Before this one the proud 
Marquis abandoned himself, his head 
in his arms. The empty mirrors that 
had teemed with courtly colour and 
motion repeated the bowed figure in an 
endless perspective of grief and help 
lessness. 

‘* He slept little. Sleep was haunted 
by frightful dreams, in which the dead 
had risen to die anew, and fled at a 
sound : the flap of a curtain by an open 
window, the moan of wind in a chim- 
ney. Often he read half the night : to- 
gether with his loaded pistols Seneca 
and Epictetus lay on his night table; 
he tried thus to steel that poor, sorely 
tried pagan heart to stoicism. 
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“Once, with a great start, he sat 
up in bed, grasped his pistols, and said, 
‘It has come.’ Some one was calling 
his name—beating on the shutters. 
But it was only his friend M. de Beche- 
vet, flying through the night, his hair 
blown about his face, dazed with hard 
riding against the wind and rain. 

“*To horse! Abel!’ he gasped, 
‘and fly with me. Tourelles is in 
flames... . . it was the devils from 
Douzarpens. They have De 
Monnery’s head on a great pike—they 
are dancing round it on the lawn, they 
cry, ‘ To-morrow for Combeslur!’ 

“He shook his friend by the 
shoulders. 

‘“‘*Rouse yourself! rouse yourself ! 
The highways are guarded, but three 
hours’ hard riding along the Route des 
Larrons will get us over the frontier. 
To-morrow ?—there is no to-morrow !’ 

‘** The Marquis listened to him like a 
man that has taken a drug. He 
saddled the bare-backed horse on 
which the Vicomte had escaped; gave 
him pistols, provisions; filled a flask 
with brandy; waved him away, deaf 
to all entreaties, and watched him ride 
into the night. After he had gone he 
stood for a few minutes, gazing over 
the trees at the red glow in the sky 
where Tourelles was burning out, then 
went back into his house, with the 
glow of a supreme resolve in his heart, 
and the light of a supreme resolve in 
his eyes. 


“Next morning he was in the vil- 
lage street betimes. The Republican 
leaven was at work there. Outside the 
church the National Guards were drill- 
ing. The young men averted their 
eyes from him, but grasped their pikes 
and muskets as he passed, with added 
vigour and alertness. An old hag 
thrust open her casement, and protrud- 
ing a skinny arm, cursed him with 
shrill, jangling words. Old Tirfain, the 
Poacher, drunk as ever, lurched up the 
street, his fowling piece in the hollow 
of his arm,and with mumble of ancient 
wrongs levelled it at his landlord. 
The blacksmith was at work, but not 
upon ploughs or horseshoe. Below his 


_ anvil lay a little pile of grey steel barbs, 


which a young lad, squatted on his 
haunches, was sharpening on a whet- 
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stone. St. Pique was patron saint of 
Combeslur to-day. 

** Beneath the sign of the Fausset 
d’Or the Marquis paused, and tapped 
with his cane upon the threshold. The 
representative of the people had just 
finished breakfast, and came to the 
door, holding his great sabre in both 
hands, behind his back. 

“** Ha! ha! Citizen Carel. So the 
sulks are over. Or have you come at 
last to raise your vassals: ‘‘ A moi! 
Combeslur! hein?’’ But—you have 
passed them—near the church.’ 

““*T have come to make my sub- 
mission to the supreme people, M. le 
Représentant !’ 

*** Tt was time,’ grumbled Malou, 
but his brow cleared. He was to have 
his will, then, and in the manner he 
preferred. 

‘** When will Monseigneur conde- 
scend to start? I am still at his ser- 
vite?’ 

‘* * To-morrow, citizen.’ 

** * Why not to-night ? ’ 

*** As you will; but upon a condi- 
tion.’ 

““**Pshaw! The nation imposes 
conditions : it makes none.’ 

“**°Tis but a slight one. To-day is 
my féte day.’ 

‘* * What is that to me?’ 

‘** There has always been open 
house at Combeslur on that day.’ 

‘** Your substance is yours to dis- 
pense no longer. It is forfeited to the 
nation.’ 

‘* Carel raised his eyebrows. ‘ Your 
authority for this?’ 

*** Tt will be here soon, with power 
to enforce it.’ 

“** But until it arrives———? Think 
again, Citizen Representative. No 
little ceremony at leave-taking—a 
supper, a dance perhaps—a few 
patriotic toasts? * 

‘*** No! I say again.’ 

‘* The crowd had gathered again at 
the back .of their fallen idol. They 
murmured at the envoy from Paris. 
This Republican austerity was not to 

their taste. Citizen Carel ceased to 
plead. He shrugged his shoulders. 

*** Perhaps ’tis as well,’ said he. 
‘Wine opens the heart. At the end I 
might have let slip a little secret that 
had best die with me.’ 
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*“** Ha! A secret?’ 

“‘* The secret of the treasure of 
Combeslur.’ 

“‘ There was a movement among the 
crowd. Remeour did not lie, then. 
There was treasure at the Chateau. 
Their murmers rose to tumult. It was 
all one, they told each other furiously. 
Capet, or this big fellow in blue, the 
Government takes all. To-morrow the 
hussars will be here: they will bundle 
everything, all the gold and silver, 
clocks and furniture, corn and wine into 
waggons: off they will roll to 
Paris, and Jacques Bonhomme may 
gnaw the crusts they throw away. 

‘* Malou had been frowning on the 
ground. Suddenly he gave way. 

*** As you will, Citizen Marquis. 
But beware! Notricks! Those who 
trifle with the nation, rue it.’ 

** There was a shrill voice from the 
back of the people. ‘ What! are you 
fools! Don’t you see the old devil 
wants you up at his chateau to poison 
you all before his head is cut off!’ 
Carel threw up his head and. laughed 
aloud. And there is nothing that dis- 


arms suspicion like laughter. 
*** Cranky as ever, Mére Vaubevs- 


sous. You shall sit beside me : we will 
share plate and glass.’ Then, raising 
his cocked hat as he walked away : 

*** Till six o’clock, citizens. ‘ Re- 
member you are all kings now, and 
punctuality is the politeness of princes. * 


‘They were a strange company, 
those guests of Monseigneur. To this 
day there is something in the French 
peasant harsh and forbidding; I, who 
am a peasant myself, tell it you. ‘ But 
in those days, and to a generation 
which shaved and painted its cheeks, 
powdered and frizzed its hair, dressed 
in silks and velvets, talked in low tones 
and with. deferential gestures, I can 
well believe he was frightful. His 
matted hair and beard, his hairy chest, 
his uncouth motions, the wild eyes that 
in a room would rove from door to win- 
dow like a caged wild beast, must have 
marked him, anywhere away from the 
fields he cultivated, as a being much 
nearer the brute than the race for 
which he toiled. And to-day there 
were many upon whom even the vil- 
lagers of Combeslur looked askance : 
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charcoal burners from Daschéries, 
sooty and tender-eyed; foresters of - 
Cacheforét, sullen and shaggy as the 
bears they go hunting in winter; 
peasants from the marshes of the 
Fléche, shaking with ague, who dwelt 
in huts of reeds like beavers, and wove 
the osiers that grow along its banks 
into baskets and chairs. Many 
brought their holiday clothes tied up in 
bundles, but Malou roughly forbade 
such things : 

‘***>Pshaw ! ’ said he, ‘think you that 
this is the Féte Dieu?’ 

‘“No. It was in shirts stained with 
soot and sweat, with woollen caps 
pulled over their bristling heads, un- 
shorn and unwashed, and with picks 
and mattocks in their hands, that the 
guests should go up to Combeslur to 
keep Monseigneur’s last birthday. _ 

‘““ They flung the great gates to the 
ground: ‘ To-day the nation has the 
Grande Entrée,’ declared Malou. They 
streamed up the Avenue, leaping, sing- 
ing, and dancing; at their head the 
Representative of the Supreme People 
in his redingote, sash, and feathered 
hat, the great sabre, symbol of author- 
ity, making a zig-zag track upon the 
damp mould as he limped : by his side 
the blacksmith-mayor, the hammer 
with which he had just now knocked 
the gate from off its hinges carried 
over his shoulder like a herald’s mace. 

‘* Yet, when the procession reached 
the end of the avenue, and the peasants 
saw the facade of the great chateau, 
its curtains pulled back, every window 
of res de chaussée and entresol teeming 
with light, the great fountains upon 
the lawn, which had not played since 
Madame’s death, leaping and tumbling 
as of old, their dark water streaked 
with gold in wavering lines, as though 
the fabled treasure of Combeslur were 
spouting from the earth, and when, 
amid all this light and splendour, they 
heard no sound but the splash of the 
fcuntains, saw no living thing save the 
figure of their deposed lord and master, 
leaning upon the balustrade of his 
terrace and watching them, dark and 
still as a statue of bronze—then it is 
remembered still, that a superstitious 
dread fell upon many, and that some 
who had been the foremost crossed 
themselves and slipped back to the vil- 
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lage. Of those who went on there 
was scarce a man but pulled off his 
cap and murmured ‘ Pardon! pardon!’ 
as he crossed the threshold. 

“In the hall Malou seemed himself 
to falter and to catch his breath, but 
it was no diffidence or superstition that 
gave him pause. A man may spend 
his life at the study of a lesson, and, 
until some accident impresses its truth 
upon his imagination, remain but half- 
convinced himself. From his early 
manhood this Abbé turned revolution- 
ary had been a worshipper of the 
golden calf—a student of the main 
chance—and yet, never, till he stood 
in the hall of the Chateau of Combe- 
slur, and through lofty doors on right 
and left saw its great salons garnished 
and laid open as though to feast a 
monarch, had he realised to its full the 
tyranny of wealth, persistent through 
all human change and counter-change 
—its imperious significance, reaching 
out to all the ends of life. It is time 
to look a little closer at Monsieur 
Malous One may believe, as I do, 
that in its inception and course the 
Revolution was Satanic, and yet admit 
that here’and there it did produce a 
man with a kind of horrible sincerity 
in his devilry, an architect of chaos 
who leved ruin for its own sake. But 
those to whom the Revolution was 
nothing but a vast shuffle in human 
destinies were as a hundred to one, 
and Malou was of the majority. He 
was of the prophets who saw an Em- 
pire in the distance, and were strug- 
gling towards it through the earthquake 
sea of revolution. He had no hatred 
of property itself: he wanted the title 
changed, it is true, but not the thing 
destroyed, for to covet anything is in 
a sense to be its possessor. He would 
have the substance of France pass over 
the counter, but not into the melting 
pot. 

** And, now, from the first, he strove 
to save the chateau of the Carels from 
the ruin he had brought upon it. For 
aa hour or so this was not hard. The 
peasants, cowed and dazed by the mag- 
nificence amid which they found them- 
selves, kicked off their sabots in the 
hall and strolled through the rooms of 
state, looking at its treasures with the 
listless wonder of a pauper to-day in 
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the Garde-Meuble. When it was time 
to eat they sat to table sullenly, their 
long hair drooping over on to the 
silver and porcelain from which they 
ate, or, taking their food into corners 
like dogs, squatted together in little 
groups of friends or neighbours. All 
day long men from the village. had 
toiled over the great spit and ovens, 
baking and basting: yeteven so, and 
although to the last the huntsmen and 
verderers of Cacheforét had paid their 
dues at the seigneural kitchen, the pro- 
vision was scanty for so great a multi- 
tude. But if meat was scarce, there 
was wine in abundance—wine in crys- 
tal decanters and ewers, in coolers and 
barrels, upon consoles, buffets and 
tables—wine still and sparkling, ruby 
red and amber, with strange liquors 
sweet and fiery, and with the wine the 
devil entered quickly into these peasant 
hearts, already envenomed and _ in- 
flamed. They began to dance and to 
sing anew, to quarrel and pilfer. 
Twenty .Malous could not restrain 
them now. The envoy went storming 
hither and thither: he claimed every- 
thing for the Republic—the gold and 
silver for its mint, the bronze for its 
cannons, the linen for its field hos- 
pitals, the very tapestry for. their 
coverlets. But at his heels the Mar- 
quis followed ever, with a smile upon 
his pale fage like a mask, with a side- 
long glance that seemed to say, plain 
as words: ‘Amuse _ yourselves! 
Amuse yourselves, my people. Cheat 
this Paris brigand of his prey.’ The 
noise of the féte had spread— 
straneers began to pour in through the 
great door—men of Douzarpens who 
had tasted of riot, with yesterday's 
blood still dry upon their hands, furious 
at having missed the feast, and eager 
for pillace. They scaled the great stair- 
case and roamed through the bed- 
chambers and petits appartements of 
the entresol. They rolled upon the 
beds, burst open presses and ward- 
robes, and arrayed themselves in the 
velvets and brocades of two genera- 
tions ago. Some who could write took 
charcoal from the fires, and scrawled 
blasphemies and insults over the white 
panelled walls : others who could _ not, 
heated the fire-irons,. and over the 


_ proud features of the dead whose 
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clothes they were wearing, scored 
beards, moustaches, and caps of 
liberty. All over the house one began 
to hear the splintering of wood, the 
crash of glass and china, oaths and 
cries, the thud of clubs upon the iron- 
bound doors that separated the old 
chateau from the new: they were cry- 
ing : ‘ Monsieur Marquis, where is your 
treasure that you promised us?’ 
*“Malou dared not leave his 
prisoner’s side again. He had drawn 
the Marquis up on to a window-seat in 
a deep, recessed window that was 
raised two or three feet from the floor, 
and strove to keep the maddened 
crowd from him. Early in the evening 
it became the fashion to kiss Mon- 
seigneur, to embrace him. Again and 
again, clasped to some shaggy chest in 
a hug like a bear’s, M. de Combeslur 
disappeared, stumbled, and fell, and it 
was always Malou who, beating off the 
crowd, raised him to his feet. Once 
there was blood upon the noble’s face 
—his temple had struck the marble 
edge of a console table, but he waved 
off those who would have staunched 
repeated like 


it, and always smiling, 
an automaton: ‘Amuse yourselves! 


Amuse yourselves, my people!’ Once 
one of those frightful ideas that were 
in the air at the time, and seem to have 
come straight from hell, obsessed the 
multitude. They dragged in the great 
spit—they cried : ‘ To the kitchen with 
Monseigneur! We will make a fine 
véti of him. He has given us little 
enough meat!’ 

‘* Twenty arms were reached out to 
seize him, but the Assembly’s repre- 
sentative beat them down with his 
scabbarded sword: ‘ Respect!’ he 
thundered; ‘respect for the prisoner 
of the nation!’ 

‘*The candles were guttering out 
one by one, the great rooms darken- 
ing—the Chateau was _ beginning 
to resemble a building invaded by the 
sea, into which its fabric, piece by 
piece, is crumbling, plunging, and dis- 
appearing, when suddenly a young 
lad fought and pushed his way to the 
dats. His face was white, his breath 
spent as with running : 

*¢* The hussars!’ he gasped. ‘ The 
hussars are in the village,’ and with a 
scared look into the Marquis’s face, 
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climbed with the agility of an ape up 
the curtains of a window, and dropped 
on to the terrace outside. 

‘* Instantly wrath and drunkenness 
turned to panic. Some tried to follow 
the messenger—others rushed for the 
door, trampling their comrades under- 
foot and out of life. Those who couid 
not reach it emptied their pockets of 
plunder, and, crowding round the Re- 
presentative, showed him their empty 
hands. At Monseigneur’s ear there 
was a quick, hoarse whisper : 

** * Citizen Marquis!” 

‘**T am listening.’ 

*** Listen then; but do not look at 
me. Your life for the treasure of Com- 
beslur? What say you?’ 

*** Tt is too late. Wou have heard. 
The hussars 

‘** * T answer for that.’ 

‘“** But M. le Représentant, the 
nation c. 

air the nation!’ 

‘*The Marquis winced at the foul 
word as if a lash had stung his cheek. 

*** Tf I refuse 

***T lift my hand, and these people 
will tear you to pieces.’ 

** * Agreed then. Do as you will.’ 

** Malou stepped forward, raised his 
arms, and, in the voice at which the 
Jacobins trembled, bellowed out : 

‘** Peasants! soldiers surround the 
chateAu. Whoever is found with stolen 
goods upon him will be shot instantly. 
To arms, the National Guard! Mon- 
sieur Mayor, the nation holds you re- 
sponsible. None must pass the doors. 
All good citizens must assemble in this 
room.’ 

‘** Pulling his prisoner after him by a 
skirt of his velvet coat, Malou reached 
the door, and turned again upon the 
bridled horde : 

‘““* Citizens! Your féte is over. 
To-night Armand Carel, lately styled 
Marquis of Combeslur, goes with me to 
Paris, under arrest. His possessions 
are the nation’s. Before he leaves 
this house, the parchments that bound 
you to his service shali be burnt before 
your eyes. Until we return with them 
none may stir hence! You hear? 
Combeslur is national property. Paris 
strikes off your fetters! _ Vive la 
Nation!’ 

‘‘And the peasants, hearing that 
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they were free, knowing that they were 
very drunk and very frightened, cried 
after him in uneven chorus, like a pack 
of hounds after a thunder-clap—‘ Vive 
la Nation!’ 

‘In the hall, empty now except for 
a few too drunk to stand, who 
sprawled upon the chequered pavement 
like pawns in an abandoned game of 
chess, Malou faced his prisoner. 

““*To your oubliettes, Carel!’ he 
commanded. ‘ Think you ’twas for 
your beaux yeux that I saved your life 
ten times to-night? ’ 

“The Marquis took a candle that 
was dripping before a shattered mirror, 
and signed for his gaoler to follow. As 
he walked he put his hand into his 
bosom and pulled out three great keys 
that hung from round his neck upon a 
ribbon. With one of them he opened 
the ironbound door at the end of the 
hall at which the rabble had been beat- 
ing in vain. They were in the 
armoury, once the great hall of the old 
feudal castle. After chaos — order! 
after uproar—peace ! Long silken ban- 
ners, forked and fretted, trailed from 
the timbered roof. Between them, 


through embrasured windows, the star- 
light shone wanly on culverins and 


musquets, rosettes of sword-blades, 
sheaves of spears, on corseleted foot- 
men holding velvet-covered halberds 
in their stiff mailed fingers, on great 
destriers petticoated in steel, crested 
like dragons, bestridden by knights 
who held diapered tourney spears in 
the air. One would have thought they 
saw the antique chivalry of Combeslur, 
bound by some enchantment, waiting 
for a word that should loose the spell, 
and fline them on the Jacauerie with- 
out. All these things Citizen Carel 
indicated with a wave of the candle. 

*** For the nation,’ said he. 

“There was a hooded fireplace at 
the far end of the armoury with a grate 
and fireback of iron. The Marquis 
went down on his knees and began to 
turn the bars of the grate, which were 
octagonal and loose in their sockets— 
now this one, now that; first one way 
—then another, as though according to 
Some formulary which his lips were 
muttering. There was a click and a 
whirr, like a clock beginning to strike. 
Monseigneur put his shoulder to the 
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grate,and pushed with all his strength; 
bars, fireback,and hearthstone yawned 
and turned on a hinge, heavily but 
silently, and there was a circular man- 
hole in which the head of a wooden 
ladder could just be perceived. 

‘** Before me, or after me, Citizen 
Representative ? ’ 

** * After you, if you please.’ 

‘* At the foot of the ladder they stood 
in a straight passage, hewn, or rather 
scooped, out of the friable sandstone, 
dry and musty as a catacomb, its ceil- 
ing black from torch-smdke, which 
after a few paces turned sharply like 
an arm doubled back on itself. There 
is nothing which recalls a vanished 
state of mind like an odour. Malou’s 
heart was black with greed, and trea- 
chery, too; yet, as he followed the bent 
figure of his guide, dragging his splay 
foot and his sabre in turn, many an old 
belief which he had agreed to call 
svperstition woke at that cloistral 
smell and laid icy fingers upon it. 

‘*The second arm of‘the passage 
erded in a circular apse about the 
height of a tall man, blank except for 
a door of sheet iron painted the colour 
of the stone. The lord of Combe-lur 
paused and raised his hand. Above 
their heads a dull murmur could be 
distinguished, as of pike-butts and 
sabots drumming on the floor. 

‘* * T fear our friends grow impatient,’ 
said he. 

*‘ He thrust a key in the lock of the 
iron door, but before turning it ad- 
dressed Malou again, deprecatingly, as 
thouzh prompted by an ‘impulse of 
wrich he was half-ashamed. 

““*M. le Représentant, you saved 
my life many times to-night. Oh! I 
krow well that, as you have said, it 
was not for my beaux yeux you did it; 
ai.d vet—and yet, Monsieur! you are 
not, I should say, one altogether un- 
imaginative You have stood six hours 
by a proud man while his soul suffered 
the fire of hell. Did no pity at all 
mingle with the other motive—not one 
snark of the mercy it was once your 
dutv to preach? ” 

““* Pity? Mercy? Not a whit! I 
buy your secret to-night with the fear 
of death, as, ten years ago, you could 
have bought me, body and soul, with 
the fear of hunger. I am a man with- 
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out illusions as to those gentry above 
us. While the world lasts there will 
be rich and poor, Dives and Lazarus. 
But le ben Dieu just now is standing 
the world on its head, and he is a fool 
that does not try to catch some of the 
good things that are tumbling out of 
its pockets.’ 

‘** No gratitude, then, need temper 
my last thought of you? No obliga- 
tion burden my heart ?’ 

‘***None, save one you can discharge 
at once by fulfilling your half of our 
bargain and opening that door. And 
quickly, too: the house above us may 
be full of soldiers now.’ 

‘*The Marquis leaned back and 
laughed—laughed until the tears stood 
in his eyes and he must dab at them 
with his bloody handkerchief. 

‘** There are no soldiers up there, 
M. Malou.’ 

*** No soldiers!’ 

‘*** No more than with us down here. 
Did I not tell you a week ago the wolf 
does not always meet the lamb. Oh! 


Monsieur Representative, I was told 
you were a subtle man, but, word of 


a Carel! I find you very simple. Did 
you dream that in any crisis fate could 
make him a present of Abel Carel 
would be found untrue to himself and 
to the name he bore? It is not I that 
‘have been your dupe, be sure, but you 
mine all through—you and the mutin- 
ous canaille overhead. It was I who 
concocted this comedy of the hussars 
with the last man I could trust—I who 
invited this rabble and set them to 
drink and plunder. There was no risk 
even; once I had seen your greedy 
ears prick up this mornirg at the sound 
of treasure, I knew well you would not 
le: me die with such a secret unre- 
vealed.’ 

** Malou’s mouth went dry ; he loos- 
ened his sabre in its sheath. 

‘** The treasure is a lie, then?’ 

**'M. de Combeslur’s face sobered at 
once. 
*** Oh, no,’ said he; ‘ that story is 
true enough. Come! let us go to it.’ 

** He opened the door and entered 
the vault—three shallow steps led into 
it; he stood at the bottom of them, 
holding the candle above his head. But 
Malou followed him no further. A 
host of misgivings assailed him, be- 
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neath which the covetousness that wag 
the man’s prevailing passion seemed to 
faint and droop. His eyes searched 
the darkness for the glint and gleam 
of gold, but beyond his prisoner’s 
biood-stained, mocking face, saw only 
blackness as of an eclipse. He kept 
the door ajar with one arm; behind 
him lay the old task, the old envies and 
hypocrisies, the daily hazard of the 
Assembly—before him, what? His 
heart began to beat louder and faster, 
like a pursuer gaining on him. 

‘“* Why do you hesitate, M. le 
Représentant? You thinkit stolen gold, 
perhaps, that I offer you—ill-gotten 
gains with which you will not soil your 
hards. But I assure you ’tis not so. 
Its history is simple. Nigh forty 
years ago, when I was a young man at 
the wars, and when Carel of Combe- 
slur was still a name to conjure with, 
the Crown of France deposited this 
great treasure in our charge. When the 
war was over—well, you know how 
thirgs were mismanaged in the old, 
careless, corrupt France you are re- 
forming—we were neyer asked for. it, 
never held to account. That we had 
it, even, became a family tradition. A 
gez.eration has slept and eaten, mar- 
ried and given in marriage, with scarce 
a thought of what was beneath its 
feet. We are a phlegmatic breed, 
Monsieur ; we brought that with us 
from our German marshes. What is 
its nature, do you ask? No! not gold 
—not jewels. Something more ‘pre- 
cious than either. Something that to- 
night will give a man the desire of his 
heart as ’tis seldom given. All the 
wealth that shall pour into the National 
Treasury in the next ten years could 
not purchase one grain from me—one 
precious, precious black grain. Why 
do you start, Citizen Representative? 
I tell you again there are no soldiers.’ 

**Malou should have drawn that 
great useless clattering sabre—have 
clcven that grinning head with it at a 
blow. He was no coward, but he 
l.cked the life’s training that reacts in 
such an instantaneous impulse. His 
nerve failed him for a moment, and 
that moment cost him his life. As he 
turned his back with the instinct of 
flight, suddenly the light went out, 
there was the spring as of a tiger upon 
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his shoulders, a hand like steel over his 
mouth, and something that stung, that 
turned, that passed through skin and 
muscle, tendon, and lung, on, on to the 
heart. Then chaos and black night— 
an end of all things for Paul Etienne 
Malou, representative of the Supreme 
People. 

“Citizen Carel held the drooping 
body in his arms until the last throe 
had ceased, the last breath hissed and 
spluttered through his clenched fingers. 
Then, wiping his hands upon the red- 
ingote with a supreme shudder of dis- 
gust, he pitched it down the stairs into 
the cellar, and ran back the way he had 
come, guiding himself with both arms 
through the suffocating blackness. In 
the armoury he groped for a chair 
over which some clothes were flung : 
pulled a pair of spurred boots on his 
legs, flung a cloak round his shoulders, 
flapped a hat over his eyes, and in ten 
seconds, through a door in an angle of 
the hall, had gained the gardens. A 
horse, tethered in the bushes, whinnied 
at the click of the latch. Then, in an 
angle that a buttress formed, he went 


down on his knees, drew the cloak 
round him as a shelter from the wind 


and struck at a tinder-box. There was 
a little flash and a puff of grey smoke, 
a line of fire went spitting and crack- 
ling along the wall. Before it was a 
yard on its way Carel had leapt into the 
saddle, had cut the halter with the knife 
that was still spotted with Malou’s 
heart’s blood, and was riding for his 
life, his head laid along his horse’s 
mane, over garden beds—through 
shrubberies, under orchard trees—out 
and up along the Route des Larrons. 
“ He did not cease spurring his steed 
. unti. he had reached the point at which 
the path turns eastward, skirting the 
wood of Darchéries to cross the main 
road. There he drew rein and looked 
down upon the hamlet and castle of 
Combeslur. A watery moon, dim as a 
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mirror upon which one has breathed, 
was drooping through rain-clouds over 
Fléchelles. The uproar of his uncouth 
guests reached him as a low murmur. 
Dogs barked in the village. 

Suddenly there was a roar— 
a shock that seemed to jar the 
very bases of the hills. | Combe- 
slur disappeared in a _ pall of 
smoke, which, as explosion followed 
explosion, was riven by shaft after 
shaft of blinding flame. Lurid gulfs 
opened, into which towers and gables 
toppled and slid. Branches splintered 
and crashed to the ground almost at 
his feet. The horse he was riding 
reared and would have bolted; but he 
held its head in, never once shifting 
his eyes from the wreck beneath till 
the last echoes of the explosions had 
died away in the hills like sullen 
thunder, and the smoke, kindling, rose 
to heaven, a vast pillar of fire that 
must have been seen for twenty miles 
round. Then, giving the terrified beast 
‘5 head, Citizen Carel galloped on to 
the frontier. 

‘* Did he reach it? No one knows. 
There is a legend that many years 
after, when Louis the Eighteenth sat 
on the throne of France, a chaise 
stopped at the gates of the chateau— 
a man, very old and very bent, alighted 
and, walking slowly up the avenue, 
stcod for more than an hour leaning 
on his stick and regarding the ruin. 
But this may well have been another. 
At one time there were many who 
visited the remains of the chateau, At 
least the tale I have told is true, and if 
Monsieur is of those who gather sou- 
venirs, he may visit them himself to- 
morrow and turn un with his foot frag- 
ments of glass and china; perhaps, if 
he is lucky, the jaw-bone of a man. 
And now the hour that I promised you 
is over, and I must get to my church, 
where still a few women and children 
co.ne at times.”’ 
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Primitive Instincts of 


Mr. Wilfred Harding. 


By W. F. Casey. 


TALL, slight man, with a 

clear-cut, interesting, rather 

pale face, deep-set grey eyes, 
an habitual, half-sarcastic smile, and 
a suave, sarcastic voice; really a 
shy, sensitive man (though few 
suspected it), despite his self-posses- 
sion and the sarcastic manner—indeed, 
the manner was a protection instinc- 
tively assumed to cover his shyness and 
his dread of ridicule—a widely-read, 
widely-interested man, and at times a 
witty talker—such was Wilfred Hard- 
ing ‘at the age of thirty-two, when the 
idea first occurred to him of asking 
Muriel Wreford to marry him. He 
was something of an eligible, too, for 
he was possessed of ample means (in- 
herited from his father), he had won 
considerable reputation as an original 
writer on economic questions, and was 
regarded as a young man with a future. 
But men like Wilfred Harding do not 
rush thoughtlessly into marriage, so 
that fully six months elapsed between 
the first dawning of the idea and his 
actual proposal. He had known Muriel 
for several years, and admired her 
cleverness as much as he delighted in 
her beauty. She was a bright, inde- 
pendent, up-to-date girl, who read 
everything and went everywhere, and 
who thought things out for herself, 
with the result that she more 
interesting than orthodox ; she was a 
little above the average in height, and 
had noticeably fine eyes, and a splendid 
crown of brown hair; her voice was 
soft and musical, her interest in life en- 
thusiastic, and her temper invariably 
good, and yet, in spite of her looks and 
her charm of manner, Wilfred made no 
pretence of being in love with her ; his 
st-ong, sober affection was based on a 
similarity of tastes and ideas, on friend- 
ship rather than passion—which he 
could not help considering an advan- 
tage. He doubted very. much if ordi- 
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nary people (in which class he included 
himself) were capable of any sublime 
depth of passionate love ;.and even for 
the fc » capable a sublime passion 
seemed to him a most unstable founda- 
tion for marriage. In his early 
twenties he had been several times 
deeply in love—deeply, fiercely, but 
transiently—that was the one con- 
sistent feature of his few amorous ex- 
periences, the inevitable passing of the 
emotion, the swift burning out of the 
flame ; that he knew, with such 
memories in his mind, that it was wiser 
to hope for married happiness in such 
a sober, lasting affection as he had for 
Muriel than in some flaring, violent, 
and fickle passion. At last he asked 
her, and, after begging a little time to 
consider the matter, she accepted him. 
They quite frank with one 
another. Wilfred told her honestly 
how he felt, and dispensed with the 
romantic lying many a man similarly 
placed would have indulged in, and 
Muriel was equally honest; she ex- 
plained that she had never in her life 
been what is called ‘‘ in love ’’—which 
circumstance, considering her enthusi- 
astic, rather impulsive, temperament, 
and how much she had mixed with men, 
Wilfred found not a little surprising— 
he fancied he could detect a note of 
vague regret in her voice as she spoke 
of it—and she was not in love now, 
but she was very deeply attached to 
him, and would willingly marry him if 
he were satisfied with that. She went 
on to say that she quite agreed with all 
he said about the more enduring 
strength of such an affection as theirs, 
compared with the dainty flimsiness of 
romance—and again Wilfred seemed to 
hear the regretful note. 

‘* Honestly, I don’t think you'll re- 
gret it,’’ he said, earnestly, when their 
explanations were over: then, in a 
bantering, sarcastic tone, anxious lest 
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Muriel, who so much detested senti- 
mentality, and who was so level- 
headed, might resent his compliment, 
b> added, ‘* And don’t think my affec- 
tion is a matter of the intellect only—it 
condescends, for instance, to delight 
keenly in your—your beauty.’’ He 
broke off with an apologetic laugh—as 
if any woman, however intellectual, 
ever resents sincere flattery. A sudden 
flush came over Muriel’s face, but she 
said nothing : she knew that her voice 
would come shakily if she attempted to 
speak ; her independence and aloofness 
had kept men at such a distance that 
this was the first time she had listened 
to a man—and one who was plainly not 
quite master of himself—praise her 
Icoks : she was amazed to feel sudden 
tears in her eyes as Wilfred bent awk- 
wardly and kissed her. If he had 
made a few more shy, pretty speeches 
just then he might have steered both of 
them over the border into the land of 
Romance, but he did not understand 
women, and he was fearful of appear- 
ing ridiculous in Muriel’s eyes, so he 
seid no more in that strain ; instead, he 
te"-cd lightly and impersonally till they 
recovered their composure. That ts 
the worst of the Wilfreds of the world 
—they dislike, and even fear, emotion. 

Before they married, the pair had 
another frank talk—a discussion that 
vould have been scarcely possible Sut 
for Muriel’s education and environ- 
ment: she had been brought up in an 
extremely up-to-date circle, where ell 
human institutions (and particularly 
the institution of marriage) were dis- 
cussed and criticised with considerable 
freedom and lack of reticence, and it 
was this circumstance of her up-bring- 
ing that mage them regard as an ordi- 
nary matter-of-course an arrangement 
that in a less-advanced set might have 
been regarded as startling and revolu- 
tionary. The conversation began with 
a certain shyness, but the anxious de- 
sire of each to act generously towards 
the other soon wore away the con- 
straint, and they explained themselves 
frankly. In effect, they agreed that 
in the remote, unlikely event of their 
matriage proving a failure, they should 
decently recognise the fact, and leave 
each absolutely free, instead of (in Wil- 


fred’ - phrase) ‘‘ spoiling their lives and 
rendering each other utte:ly miserable 
iz: the usual approved, respectable, 
brutal way.’’ They did not attempt 
to define the exact degree of matri- 
monial failure. which would give them 
this absolute freedom, and so the possi- 
bility of a failure, because of Muriel 
acquiring a lover, or Wilfred a beloved, 
was not discussed—they tacitly as- 
sumed that such a possibility was too 
remote to need discussion: but had 
either raised the point they would still 
have agreed that their freedom must 
be absolute and unquestioned. Theirs, 
in short, was to be one of the modern, 
saving-clause marriages—the saving 
clause being, of course, powerless, to 
affect the civil contract, but quite able 
to dissolve the personal relation. 

The wedding was celebrated, amid a 
chorus of approval, the one faintly-dis- 
senting note coming from Wilfred’s 
young half-brother, and he only ob- 
jected on the ground that Muriel was 
too clever. ‘‘ She’s a jolly g6od sort,”’ 
said Jack Harding, “‘ a jolly good sort, 
but she’s a bit too learned—all right as 
a pal, but a bit too learned for a wife. 
... + However, Wilfred’s a clever old 
boy too—and he’s a decent chap as 
well—so I dare say it’ll turn out all 
right. .... But there won’t be much 
romantic nonsense in that little house- 
hold—doin’ the ardent lover is hardly 
old Wilfred’s line. .. . . You see it isn’t 
that these very learned, over-civilised 
Johnnies have, no feelin’s—it isn’t 
that: they have ’em all right, but 
they’re afraid to show ’em—even to the 
one woman. Jolly glad I’m not a 
ledrned Johnnie!’’ Thus Mr. Jack 
Harding, on his half-brother’s mar- 
SES <6 Ss 


II. 
Two YEarRS LATER. 


*““ Oh, you make me tired ! ’’ growled 


young Jack Harding, as he fumed 
about the morning-room. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you do something?’’ Wilfred, curled 
up in an armchair at the fire, smiled 
the question away, a little wearily it 
seemed, and made a slight gesture 
with his thin hands, as if refusing re- 
sponsibility. ‘*My dear boy, you 
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don’t understand. . . . . I’m not sure 
that I completely understand myself, 
but that’s a trifle,’’ he said, in a voice 
colder and more sarcastic than ever: 
he was quite calm, irritatingly calm, 
in the circumstances, but it seemed 
to Jack that there was a large element 
of pose in this icy attitude. 

** Rot! why don’t you do some- 
thing,’’ Jack demanded again. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you punch the bounder’s head? 
That’s the only way to treat a cur of 
that sort.” 

** You don’t seem to be sufficiently 
imbued with our fine free, twentieth- 
century spirit, Jack, to understand and 
appreciate this delicate situation,’’ Wil- 
fred drawled, smiling bitterly. ‘‘ I can 
assure you, my boy, we’ve travelled a 
long. way from that primitive stage 
when the male animals of our species 
fought for the females—a long way. 
We’re much too civilised nowadays 
for that unreasonable sort of thing. 
the women decide now—their 
matters, you 


feelings settle these 
see.”’ 


Jack gave a groan of impatience. 
*" *Vell, why don’t you give Muriel a 


talking- to then? Tell her she’s jolly 
well got to behave, and not make an 
ass of herself—hang it all, she’s your 
wife, she’s got to obey you.”’ 

Wilfred smiled tolerantly. ‘I’m 
afraid you’re a little behind the times, 
Jack; you don’t understand the modern 
marriage.” 

** Oh, I understand it all right, but 
oe ae I knew there’d be 
trouble the first day I heard you 
weren’t living together like ordinary 
people. I knew this ‘nominal mar- 
riage’ business’d end in a smash. 
Why the deuce did you agree to such 
rot, anyhow? ”’ 

*“My dear boy, decent, educated 
men don’t force their attentions on 
unwilling wives. Look here, I'll tell 
you about it, since you may as well 
know the actual facts. When we mar- 
ried neither of us pretended to be what 
is called ‘ in love,’ and we agreed that 
if the marriage was not a success we’d 
simply, as far as possible, dissolve it. 
For nearly a year it worked splendidly, 
and then, gradually, but more and 
more rapidly, things went wrong. . 
I’m quite unable to explain why. In 
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the end Muriel reminded mé of our 
agreement, with the result that she 
had her rooms and I had mine. . We 
met occasionally at meals, and even 
now and again went out together, just 
to put up the conventional bluff. That 
state of affairs was, of course, only an 
experiment that we thought preferable 
to an absolute break-away. . , 
And for a while that, too, worked very 
well; we were relieved and much 
happier than we had been. I thought 
it would last, but, then, I never counted 
on anything like this new development 
—this man Weston.’’ Wilfred spoke 
with such indifferent, cynical levity, 
such cool detachment, that he might 
have been discussing the affairs of 
some stranger—which was his way of 
cloaking his feelings. ‘‘ I’ve now come 
to the conclusion that no passably 
good-looking woman ought to marry 
till she’s been at least once in love. 
I’m assuming, of course, that her feel- 
ing for the man she marries is merely 
one of platonic tolerance—for she’s 
sure to fall into that delectable condi- 
tion some time or other, and the odds 
are decidedly against her fixing on her 
husband as the happy man. 

Poor Muriel, this is the first time she’s s 
ever lost her head, and I’m genuinely 
sorry for her; she’ll get a big disap- 
pointment over Weston, I’m afraid.” 

**You fancy that sort of cynical 
calmness is very clever and up-to-date, 
don’t you ? It seems disgustin’ to me,” 
said Jack, sourly. 

“I’m hanged if I can make’ 
out what women see _ in _ that 
poseur, anyhow; he’s such an out- 
sider. He goes in for that Don Juan 
line of business on purpose, and he 
takes care everyone knows about it, 
because he wants people to think him 
no end of a dog. He fancies it’s a 
good advertisement for his sickenin’ 
books and his wretched little verses. 

No man can stand him; but 
women are rummy creatures. 

‘‘T think he’s a cad _ myself— 
the squire o’ dames _ invariably 
is —I_ dislike him intensely, but 
I’m bound to admit he has _ great 
charm when he likes to exercise it. I 
can well understand women liking 
him: he’s very plausible, and the most 
subtle flatterer I know. I dislike the 
man, but his charm is undeniable.”’ 
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That Wilfred’s lofty indifference was 
mere affectation became quite obvious 
as he drawled out this tribute to the 
charm of his wife’s lover. 

** Oh, don’t be so confoundedly mag- 
nanimous,’’ burst out Jack. ‘‘ Can’t 
you just hate him bluntly like any one 
else and have done with it. You’rea 
bit too broad-minded.”’ 

“Yes; that’s my greatest fault,’’ 
Wilfred agreed, mockingly. ‘‘It’s a 
great handicap ; it results in suspended 
judgment, and that means inaction. 
. . « If it weren’t for this I’d pro- 
bably take your advice and punch 
Weston’s head. As it is, I do nothing. 
I leave the matter in Muriel’s hands; 
it’s more her affair than mine. . . 
And she has apparently decided to 
leave here and take a small flat of her 
own, and Weston, I suppose, will be 
a privileged visitor.’” The man’s hurt 
anger made him speak more slowly and 
coldly than ever; it forced him to say 
what stung him as he had never been 
stung in his life before. 

** And so Muriel is to have her lover. 
Weston’s to have his mistress, and 
you are to do the mari complaisant! ”’ 
said Jack with deliberate provocation. 
“ Oh, I know you all think you’re jolly 
clever and enlightened and all the rest 
of it! I think you’re a lot of—a lot 
of degenerates.”’ 

“I fear there’s no use trying to get 
you to appreciate the advantages of 
the elasticity of marriage now, com- 
pared with the cast-iron, soul-destroy- 
ing rigidity of what it used to be. At 
least I am given to understand that its 
rigidity was soul-destroying—that’s 
the word, I believe.’’ 

Jack looked at his brother keenly. 
“You always were a cold, sarcastic, 
congealed sort of a man—on top,”” he 
said; ‘‘ on top, mind, because it’s my 
belief you always feel a good deal more 
than you pretend; but this calmness 
to-day is a bit too good even for you. 
Oh, I can quite see how you 
two arrived at the stage of not getting 
on. As soon as the first little coldness 
came on you froze up—wouldn’t say 
anything that wasn’t sarcastic for fear 
she’d laugh at you. I bet that’s the 
way the trouble began. You over- 
civilised chaps are always as self- 
conscious as the deuce—always afraid 


of being laughed at if you behave 
naturally.’’ Wilfred received this with 
uplifted brows and a short laugh that 
were intended to convey the tolerant 
amusement of the philosdpher of 
subtle mind at the unimaginative de- 
ductions of the plain, blunt man; but 
he had a sudden consciousness of the 
common sense of the plain, blunt man. 
‘And no woman,’’ Jack went on, 
‘* will stand that. No matter how 
enlightened and advanced she is, a 
woman wants to be made love to some- 
times—at least that’s my theory. I 
bet you never made much love to 
Muriel ; you'd be afraid she’d laugh at 
you.’ 

‘* My all-wise Jack, you’re even moré 
behind the times than I thought; 
women nowadays with brains and ideas 
in their heads are not to be kept in 
good humour by a little occasional 
petting.”’ 

‘Oh, aren’t they? There’s an 
awful lot of human nature in most 
women, and that’s pretty much the 
same all over the world. . . + You 
clever Johnnies, you know, you keep 
on plasterin’ a pretty woman. about 
her brains and her wit and all that 
sort of thing, and then some plausible 
chap like this Weston man comes along 
and gets hintin’ to her, more-or less 
delicately, that she’s the. loveliest 
woman he ever knew, and so on, and 
then you get left. . . . You getno 
end of a drop when you find she’d 
sooner have the plausible fellow, even 
though he is an outsider.’ 

Wilfred regarded his brother quizzi- 
cally. ‘‘ I see now why you get on so 
well with women, Jack,’’ he bantered; 
‘* it’s that primitive directness and that 
blunt all-wisdom of yours that does it.’ 

** Silly sarcasm won’t help you. 
Can’t you be natural for once? I 
know you’re far from calm underneath. 

. Look here; rouse yourself up 
and go and break this fellow up; 
hammer him. . . . Youcan easily do 
it; he’s no good; he’s no pluck. You 
give him a jolly good hiding, and you'll 
see Muriel’ll get over her infatuation 
pretty quick. No woman’ll be bothered 
with a lover that’s been trounced; 
that’s more wisdom for you! . . 
Heavens, man, don’t you feel as if 


you wanted to ‘hammer him?”? aa 
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** It’s very curious, but, rather, to 
my astonishment, that’s exactly how 
I feel. It’s quite absurd, of course— 
just a faint, far-off stirring of the 
primzval man, I suppose, but it’s 
there, oddly enough! . . . And it 
survives even in face of the grotesque 
absurdity of the notion of Weston and 
me punching each other like school. 
boys, and the even greater absurdity of 
supposing that this could kill Muriel’s 
° - love for, the man. 

“ Oh, for heaven’s sake, drop that 
confounded sneering tone,” cried Jack. 
** Do you mean to tell me you’re going 
to stand by quite calmly and let this 
fellow play his tricks? ’’ 

‘** I’m going to stand by, J suppose ? 

. « but not calmly,’’ answered 
Wilfred rising up suddenly and moving 
nervously about the room. ‘‘It was 
easy enough to contemplate Muriel in 
love with another man as an unlikely 
possibility—as an actuality it isn’t 
. - so easy to contemplz ite.’ 

Jack began to get excited. Thank 

heaven, you've got some feelin’. By 
Jove, I’ll rouse you up yet. 
You say you won’t interfere, but have 
you thought of this fellow with his 
arms round her? Have you thought of 
that? Have you thought of him kiss- 
ing her? . . . of him living with 
her? ”’ 

** Shut up, Jack! ’’ Wilfred rapped 
out sharply, with a sudden dropping of 
his drawling indifference. ‘‘ Have you 
no delicacy or decency? ’’ 

**No,’’ laughed Jack; ‘‘ I leave that 
all to you. ... =. And have 
thought that Weston’ll fool her like 
he’s fooled so many others, and = 
he’ll take good care everybody know 
about it, in his usual caddish w: ay, 
eh? Have you thought of that? You 
don’t want Muriel made a laughin’ 
stock, do you? . . . Oh, allright; 
do nothing now, and see how you like 
it when she’s gone and nice little pic- 
tures of him kissin’—— ”’ 

**If you don’t stop I'll throw you 
out into the street! ’’ roared Wilfred in 
a thunderous. unusual tone that gave 
Jack a malicious satisfaction. He 
thought it wouldn’t be his fault if 
Wilfred stood inactively by. 

“ Better think of those things now 
than ** he began, and then broke off 
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sharply in utter astonishment as the 
door opened and a sallow-faced man 
with long black hair and a long curl- 
ing moustache came in. ‘‘Weston!” 
he muttered. 
*“Oh, | beg your pardon,’’ stam. 
mered Westoa in some confusion. ‘ ] 
maid must t have made a mistake, 
ked for Mrs. Harding. Weston 
prided himself on his tact; but even 
for him this unexpected meeting was 
rather awkward. However, he quickly 
recovered his usual _ self-possession 
**T shall some other time,” he 
smiled, with a slight bow to Wilfred, 
as he turred to the door. But his 
smile was a trifle uneasy, for Wilfred, 
the hitherto gentle, passionless man of 
culture, who thought he had educated 
himself out of all capacity for any 
violent emotion, was changed alarm- 
ingly. With his hands tight-clenched, 
his figure stiffened so that he seemed 
inches taller, and his eyes glittering 
with angry excitement, he glared at 
the sickly-smiling Weston in a frenzy 
of fine animal hate. Jack eyed him 
for a second in astonishment, and then 
j decision. ** Hit him 
him up,’’ he yelled, 
:nd slammi ng the 
that if he 
stayed would 
object tha l-not fight two and 
try to escape his thrashing. ‘‘ And 
ll t said Jack 
the closed 
grip of the 
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made 11 
Wilfred: break 
bolting into the hall : 
door behind him. He 
1 ’ ‘ 


knew 
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handle 
10w we'll settle.” 
in Wil- 
tt vibrated with the 
of battle; it seemed 
S not so far off 
ing to get 
for years,” 
wavy of the 


lenge rang 


A deep note of chal 


inecadicable joy 
the primeval man wa 
now. ‘* Now’ you’ 

what you’ve ‘needed sulky 
he said in the braggart 
fighting s The artificial pro- 
tection that the conventions afford 
the coward so that he may for 
years escape detection being now 
torn away, Weston was a pitiable 
and unpleasant sight. A_ deadly 
pallor came over his face. Even 
the loose red lips went white, and a 
frightened look in his eyes appealed 
abjectly for mercy. ‘‘ Now we'll 
settle,’’ Wilfred repeated. 
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“You’re not going to—to assault 
me in your own house,’ whined 
Weston, licking his lips and trying to 
speak calmly. 

“ That’s exactly what I am going to 
do,”’ said Wilfred, his eyes fixed on 
the twitching lips before him—the lips 
that had clung to Muriel’s. He meant 
to bruise them as a beginning. 

Weston backed away to the door as 
Wilfred came at him. ‘‘ You must be 
mad, Harding! I’ll have you sum- 
moned for assault,’’ he squealed as he 
struggled vainly with the door handle 
that Jack was holding tightly on the 
outside 

‘*Summon away!’’ roared Wilfred 
with a vicious swing, so wild and 
vicious that Weston easily dodged it. 

‘* Look here—I say, don’t be foolish, 
Harding,’’ he expostulated, backing 
still further away. ‘‘ Be reasonable ; 
I don’t want to hit you.’’ 

‘Don’t you? You’d better try, 
though,”’ cried Wilfred, getting in a 
couple of smart taps on the hated 
mouth. Weston retreated rcund the 
room, whimpering in feeble protest and 
making vague attempts to stop the 
shower of blows that rained on him, but 
no attempt to retaliate. ‘‘ Put up 
your hands, you cur, or I’ll take a 
stick,’’ shouted Wilfred, the valiant 
fishting man who had been once a man 
of peace. And then at last, seeing that 
he was cornered, Weston began to hit 
out with the desperate, inaccurate 
energy of the coward at bay, but he 
was too frightened to do much damage. 
Wilfred was dancing round in an un- 
scientific, bovishly exultant and wholly 
ridiculous fashion, but he kept on hit- 
ting. He pounded his fist into 
Weston’s face as often and as hard as 
he could with all the while a fierce joy 
singing in his soul. Now and again 
one of Weston’s wild swings caught 
him, but these occasional checks only 
mad2 his attack the more ruthless and 
hardened his resolution to annihilate 
utterly this lover of his wife. . . . 

Suddenly the second door of the room, 
which led into the dining-room, opened. 
“Wait! Wait! We can’t squabble 
before a lady!’ cried Weston with a 
desperate hope as he caught sight of 
Muriel standing dumb with amazement 
in the doorway. 


‘‘ Never mind the lady!” yelled 
Wilfred. ‘‘ Put up your hands if you 
don’t want to be killed.”’ 

At first Muriel could see nothing but 
Weston’s white fear-distorted face, 
and it was so repulsive in its mean, 
frightened ugliness that for a_ full 
minute it held her eyes in unwilling 
fascination, then a shudder ran 
through her, and from that instant 
Weston, so admirable in a drawing- 
room, so charming in a boudoir, was 
finished with. She loathed him 
unutterably. Then she became con- 
scious of other details—of Wilfred’s 
quick, excited breathing, of his exul- 
tant snarls every time he hit his enemy, 
of Weston’s whimperings and his wild, 
swinging blows.  Instinctively she 
sided with Wilfred. When he was hit 
she caught her breath sharply; when 
he hit, her eyes sparkled; and she 
sided with him not because he was her 
husband, but, instinctively, because he 
was the better man, the man unafraid; 
the other was merely a coward. No 
woman can forgive that. In this 
fashion two men of our day did battle 
for the woman—without swords or 
couched lances or other paraphernalia 
of crivalry. It was just a sorry little 
rough-and-tumble scuffle—a ridiculous 
affair, but deadly serious for the 
fighters and the woman. Presently 
Jack opened his door an inch or two to 
enjoy the row, and the unexpected sight 
of Muriel in the opposite doorway, 
watching the strugglers in silent fasci- 
nation, gave him a shock of surprise, 
but when he had time to take in the 
expression of her face he was quite 
satisfied. ‘‘ Whatever happens now,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ Weston’s a ‘eck 
number anyway! . . . Good old 
Wilfred! Didn’t think he had it in 
him.’’ 

Weston had no taste for punishment, 
and as his face was cut and aching all 
over, the craven courage his fear had 
given him soon failed. ‘‘ Stop; I’ll— 
I’ll apologise. I’ve had enough,” he 
whined at last, putting his arms over 
his head. 

** No, you haven’t; not by a_ very 
long way,’’ cried Wilfred as he sent in 
a provocative swing that got home on 
the other’s ear. Rut Weston was not 
to be roused. ‘“‘ I'll apologise, Hard- 
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ing, I’ll apologise,’’ he kept whimper- 
ing as he retreated before the angry 
warrior-husband: then, suddenly, he 
saw that the door leading to the hall 
was half-open, and he made a desperate 
rush for it. Jack stepped aside to let 
him pass, and then neatly blocked the 
way, as Wilfred came in raging pur- 
suit. ‘* That’ll do now; he’s had quite 
enough. You just stay where you are,”’ 
said Jack, soothingly, pushing his pant- 
ing brother back into the room; then 
he went out to the hall, and, with 
grave, ironic politeness, opened the 
street door for Weston, whose trem- 
bling, impatient fingers could only 
fumble vainly with the latch. Having 
watched the shattered lover go pain- 
fully and hastily down the steps, Jack 
then shut the door again, with a 
satisfied laugh, and turned to go back 
to the morning-room, but the sound of 
Wilfred’s voice and its unusual tone 
caused him to hesitate. 

‘*Bring me some water and a 
sponge; I don't want the servants to 
see me like this,’’ he heard Wilfred say 
in a sharp, clipped-off voice of com- 
mand that made him smile: then he 


saw Muriel bustling away in meek, 
happy obedience to get the water, and 
at that he discreetly took his hat and 
slipped quietly out of the house. 
Wilfred had a few slight cuts on his 
face—the marks of Weston’s ring and 


the blood made him look a_ very 
battered hero, but he felt splendidly 
excited; there was an exultant riot in 
his veins that he had not known for ten 
years, and when Muriel presently re- 
turned with the water he went over to 
her, and, all battle-stained as he was, 
took her in his arms, crushing rough 
kisses on her mouth. He did it quite 
naturally and instinctively, without a 
trace of his usual self-consciousness. 
And Muriel? She hung in his 
fierce embrace, and felt his rough, 
jealous caresses with deep joy shining 
in her eyes. In the same instinctive, 
natural way as Wilfred she gave her- 
self to the abandonment of the 
moment; the woman was rewarding 
the victorious warrior, and neither of 
them was conscious of the least incon- 
gruity. 

After that she bathed and dried his 
scratched face, and when the blood was 
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washed away the wounds were hardly 
heroic; then she straightened his tie 
and smoothed down his hair. He 
could have done these things better 
himself, but some instinct made him let 
her have her way. At last, the tidying 
process was over, and suddenly the 
ironic absurdity of the whole thing 
struck him, and he began to laugh— 
quietly at first, and then helplessly, 
Muriel laughed, too, but in an uncer- 
tain way, not knowing quite why she 
laughed. And their laughter brought 
them back to earth, and after that 
things were not so pleasant or so easy, 
especially for Muriel. Wilfred was 
merely awkward and shy; he felt 
rather a fool: but she had the rankling 
thought of Weston in her mind; she 
had allowed herself to be infatuated by 
that man, whom fear could make so 
repulsive. It was preposterous, incom- 
prehensible, but none the less galling on 
that account; she felt she loathed her- 
self ; her flesh tingled with shame, and 
soon her self-disgust drove her away 
toher room. . . . Then came a flood 
of tears and an agony of abasement. 

She did not appear again that day, 
though Wilfred waited and longed for 
her in a fret of impatience—so much 
had those hot kisses thrilled him. The 
next day he did not see her either, as 
he was too Wilfred-like to intrude on 
her while she kept apart, and Muriel 
was too much ashamed to come to him, 
though she longed to feel again his 
jealous kisses and the protective safety 
of his arms. All that day Wilfred 
waited with the impatience of a boy, 
thouch he tried to reason himself ‘1to 
sense, to find healing in self-derision; 
everywhere he went he had the soft 
music of her voice in his ears, he could 
see her gleaming eyes, he could feel 
the soft touch of her mouth on his. 
° He told himself that a man 
of his years, his character, to be thus 
restlessly roving the house aching to be 
with the woman with whom he had 
lived unhappily, was ridiculous, child- 
ish—but always her warm eyes gleamed 
before him, always he heard the allure- 
meat of her voice. 

The next morning the fever of longing 
still burned, and Muriel in her room 
v'-3 ~till too much ashamed to come, 
thouga he did not guess that this was 
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what kept her apart. After breakfast 
he went out, wandering vaguely wher- 
ever his feet led him, and arguing the 
matter out in his own mind: It was 
onlv the excitement of the moment (he 
concluded) that made her submit to his 
endearments after the squabble with 
Weston—nothing more, and she would 
not stay with him—that was certain. 
He felt thankfully sure that she would 
have no more to say to Weston, but 
obviously she did not wish to stay with 
him. Well, he would not take advan- 
tage of her previous momentary aban- 
donment to force himself on her now. 
That sort of thing was not to his taste. 
Sa. He returned home to lunch 
tired and dispirited, and while he 
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waited for it in the morning-room she 
came suddenly to him, her shame over- 
come by her longing. The suddenness 
of the meeting confused him. ‘“‘ Are 
you going to have lunch? It’s just 
time,’’ he said stupidly. She watched 
him, unable to say what she had come 
to say. Then, after a minute’s embar- 
rassing silence, she managed to begin. 
‘*] want to know if you’ll—— ’”’ then 
she stopped, but her appealing, invit- 
ing eyes spoke for her. He knew she 
was his. He went over to her with a 
most un-Wilfredlike bound. 


° * + * 
They’ve lived quite happily ever 
since. 








Esmel’s 


By John 


HE chief detective at Budapest 
finished reading. 
**Send in Jose Bernit,’’ he 
said. 

A few minutes lafer a handsome, 
powerful-looking young man entered. 
‘‘Ah, Bernit. Here is something 
suited to your taste and talents. I 
have a memorandum from the Govern- 
ment Office. Summarised, it comes to 
this. Caspa is a remote district sixty 
miles south of Tenbor. It seems to 
breed nothing but brigands. So long 
as they were content to harry each 
other we ignored them. Nobody, in 
the long run, was wronged. Lately, 
however, they have been aspiring to 
the higher branches of the profession. 
Several wealthy tourists have been 
held to ransom. One of these has ex- 
erted influence with the Government. 
The Government insists that some- 
thing shall be done. The local chief 
of police is powerless. His men pro- 
bably have family ties with the cul- 
prits, and they certainly have sym- 
pathy with their conduct. He reports 
that the storm centres are two young 


Lovers. 


Rankine. 


men, Jules Milard and Petro Valim. 
If these were removed the others would 
revert to their ancient practice of rob- 
bing each other and leaving the 
stranger to pass in peace. Now, I 
don’t expect you to do much alone. I 
simply wish you to make observations 
on the spot, ascertain the types we 
are dealing with, and return with a 
whole skin and a plan of action. I 
shall rely on your judgment. When 
you report what is wanted we shall 
swoop down suddenly and bring the 
quarry here. I shall order a fresh 
supply of rope against contingencies. 
Meantime, start at midnight by the 
Tenbor express. Report regularly, 
and don’t stint expense. Many in- 
fluential persons are interested in the 
affair. Success in this will mean suc- 
cess in many things—for you. That 
is all.”’ 

Jose Bernit withdrew. It was un- 
professional to reveal emotion ; but he 
felt elated. His opportunity had come, 
And he was ready for it. 

Jose was not ashamed of his home— 
rent moderate, all modern conveni- 
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ences. It was suburban, but it con- 
tained the romance of life for Jose. 

He went thither and confided the 
news to his darling Anna. She was 
still pretty. Maternity and domestic- 
ity had increased her girth without 
diminishing her grace. Jose could not 
span her waist with one-time ease. 
But he was still as ready at doing it. 

Anna’s face distinctly clouded in the 
first moment; but she promptly re- 
covered, and augmented, by sharing, 
Jose’s joy. Of course, she disliked 
when duty took him from home. Still, 
she must not complain. It was all in 
the day’s work. 

Jose perfected his arrangements for 
departure and absence. He romped in 
fatherly fashion with his two merry 
children, and kissed them ‘‘ Good- 
night ’’ as they were carried off to bed. 

At 11.30 Jose’s farewell was re- 
miniscent of the courting days. Anna 
was as tender as an hour-old bride ; 
her kiss was sweet and lingering ; her 
loving words were mingled with in- 
junctions as to intimate details of diet- 
ary and wardrobe. They would have 
sounded incongruous in a lovers’ part- 
ing, but from a conscientious. little 
wife like Anna they came appropriately 
enough. 

At midnight Jose Bernit steamed 
out of Budapest by the Tenbor 
express. 


CHAPTER II. 


Caspa seems made for romance. 
From its dizziest height to its deepest 
vale it is steeped in the picturesque. 

Of course, it is out of the way. The 
coupon-ticket: tourist knows it not. 
Its accesses are uninviting. But those 
who penetrate the cordon of hills are 
richly rewarded. 

The chief marvel of the place is the 
people. The men are cut-throats, the 
women are coquettes. They have the 
haughty spirit that a hill environment 
begets ; but their ethics are shockingly 
rudimentary. 

They interpret the eighth command- 
ment loosely. They use it to reprove 
others, never to restrain themselves. 
They have that pride which despises 
labour. The industrial arts—theoretic- 
ally so honourable—are. in practice, 
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irksome. The male Caspan had fallen 
into habits of greater ease, if less 
honesty. 

At the close of a glorious summer 
afternoon a traveller appeared on the 
crest of Wyfel Hill. He was a hand- 
some young fellow of splendid pro- 
portions. English was written all 
over him. The single muleteer who 
followed had in charge accessories in 
which an artist’s equipment was pro- 
minent. 

Half-way down the hill the traveller 
met a woman, a dark-eyed, imperious 
beauty. He raised his hat. 

**Pardon me. I am an English 
artist—Arthur Teviot by name—and I 
am passing through your country. 
Can you direct me to some inn? ”’ 

** You will reach ‘ The Courient,’ a 
mile further on. My servant shall 
lead you thither. Phillippe, show the 
gentleman to ‘The Courient.’ If 
you decide to stay amongst us awhile, 
and wish any service call on my father, 
Karl Sultz, at ‘ The Eyrie.’ ”’ 

Her speech and manner were quite 
regal. She was a woman at the fiush 
of her years and charms; in her 
lustrous eyes there plainly glistened a 
fierce passion, disconcerting to a man 
habituated to the softening influences 
of civilisation. 

Arthur Teviot’s thanks were effu- 
sive, and, in the rear of Phillippe, he 
resumed his journey. 

Old Castro, the landlord of ‘‘ The 
Courient,’’ might have sat for the pic- 
ture of Benevolence. His nap was 
shiny, his beard snow-white, his man- 
ner was bland, his speech smooth. 
Yet how much of Castro’s substance 
had been earned as an ally of the 
brigands only the Judgment Day 
would disclose. Some—and these not 
evil speakers—said it was consider- 
able. 

‘‘ The Courient ’’ was primitive in 
catering and convenience. But the 
wine was good. After supper Arthur 
Teviot sat out in the porch and sipped 
gratefully. 

““I am well pleased with your 
country,’’ he observed to Castro. ‘‘I 
have a mind to stay awhile and make 
some sketches. But it is said there 
are brigands about.”’ 

** No. no, Sefior. 


We are peaceful 
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and peace-loving. True, we have 
some practical jokers, and, occasion- 
ally, when a traveller passes, they 
peep from behind a tree and say 
‘Boo!’ The traveller, who is usually 
a coward, hands over all he has. 
Then the police come up. Of course, 
the inn is the first place they come to. 
And the questions they ask! They 
are most rude. Why, I feel some- 
times that even ‘I am_ suspected! 
Whereas I am an honest man. I give 
my bond, sir, I am an honest ‘i 

“* Pardon me, There is the lady 
who directed me thither. Who is 
she? ’”’ 

‘* Hush! that is Esmel, daughter of 
Karl Sultz, once the terror of Caspa. 
He is ageing now; but his fangs are 
unblunted. Esmel is his only child. 
Her sex was a disappointment to Karl. 
It is a disappointment to his 
daughter.’’ 

Arthur Teviot understood that last 
remark. Esmel Sultz was essentially 
masculine. Her beauty was of the 
bold, compelling type. Her splendid 
figure befitted her environment. 


‘Tf you think of making pictures,”’ 


continued old Castro, ‘‘ vou must 
obtain ‘Karl’s consent. He claims 
lordship of the hill, and the right to 
shoot everything thereon—unwelcome 
visitors included. But soothe his pride 
by begging his permission. You will 
get it. He counts you painters harm- 
less and hard up.”’ 

‘* That estimate does credit 
Karl’s judgment, at all 
laughed Teviot. 

Next forenoon he stood suppliant at 
the door of ‘ The Eyrie.’ 

“*T am already availing myself of 
your kindness,’’ he said, when Esmel 
appeared. ‘‘I am anxious to make 


some sketches from the hillside. May 
1? ” 


to old 
events,”’ 


‘““ Most certainly. But come within 
and see my father. His sanction will 
make every place free to you.”’ 

And her dark eyes lit up in a way 
that any man would have felt flattered 
to see. 

Arthur Teviot began to sketch in 
Wyfel Wood. Esmel Sultz frequently 
passed by, and always she paused to 
ask how the artist fared. And it was 
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usually long .ere Teviot resumed his 
work, and Esmel her way. 

To the many secret onlookers it was 
clear as noonday. Arthur Teviot was 
falling in love with the beautiful 
Esmel. 

Old Castro became restless. Unless 
Teviot departed the police would have 
occasion to be up some day to investi- 
gate into the murder of an English- 
man. And, in the clamour for prompt 
justice, the Englishman’s landlord 
might be chosen at random for execu- 
tion. 

** Sefior whispered, 
anxiously, one night, ‘‘if you are 
wise you will finish your sketches and 
be gone.”’ 

‘* Why?” 

** You do not realise your peril. No 
man in Caspa would have dared show 
the interest in Esmel that you have 
shown. She is beautiful. She has 
the pick of the men, but Jules Milard 
ard Petro Valim are the favourites. 
They are bitter rivals, but they keep 
up a show of friendship, and talk much 
of the better man winning. But they 
will brook no intruder. The marvel is 
that you have not already been found 
with a blade in your breast. Why, 
Sefior’’—Castro’s voice fell—‘‘it is this 
Esmel who is the source of all the evil 
tales that are told of Caspa in these 
days. Old Karl was a bold brigand. 
Esmel would have eclipsed him had 
she been a man. Sex restricts her to 
mischief-making. She taunts Jules 
and Petro with tameness. She 
declares that the man she marries must 
be brave—after her father’s type of 
bravery. And the yov~g fools are so 
eager to win her favour that each tries 
to excel the other. If you wish to 
survive your visit to Caspa you will 
leave Esmel alone.”’ 

It was wise advice. A man of 
Teviot’s age should not have needed 
it. But he heard it, and heeded it not. 
He went the deeper in. His sketch- 
book was forgotten, his pencils rarely 
left his pocket. Caspa flaunted its 
beauty in vain. The only beauty 
Arthur Teviot saw was in Esmel’s 
eyes. The child of the woods made an 
interesting study to the man of the 
world. Her smiling beauty fascinated 


Teviot,’® he 
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him, though just Beneath it there ever 
lurked the ferecity of the tiger. Caspa 
was Esmel’s true environment. As an 
artist’s accessory she was admirable, 
as an artist’s wife she was unthink- 
able. Yet Teviot couldn’t see it. He 
couldn’t see it for love. 

_ There was another complicating fac- 
tor. Esmel had secret ambitions. She 
was tired of Caspa. She chafed at its 
limits. She longed to explore the great 
world beyond these hills. She was 
shrewd enough to know that marriage 
with Jules or Petro meant a life in 
Caspa, with the inconvenience of fre- 
quent visits from the police and the 
risk of being made a widow at a 
moment’s notice. She was eager to 
burst out of her chrysalis-like life and 
begin the existence for which Nature 
had equipped her. Arthur Teviot was 
under her spell. He loved her; he 
would ask her to marry him. Already 
she had decided on her answer. 

It was a night when Teviot had just 
left Esmel, after a tender parting. 
Puffing a cigar, he walked back to 
** The Courient.’’ Suddenly two men 


stepped into his path. 
‘*A word with you, Sefior. 
not time you were quitting Caspa? ”’ 
‘* That is my affair, not yours.’’ 


Is it 


**'You mistake. And be grateful 
you are still alive to answer me so in- 
solently. _I am Jules Milard, my friend 
is Petro Valim.”’ 

**The information is evidently in- 
tended to impress me. It doesn’t.’’ 

*‘It should. We are friends of 
Esmel. She belongs to one of us— 
which, we shall not know till she 
chooses. We have agreed to abide by 
her choice, One other thing we have 
agreed mR te are not to be that 
choice. e could have removed you 
without this formality. But Esmel 
would suspect us, and we should lose 
her favour. Our purpose now is to 
deprive you of the excuse that you cid 
not know your presence was unwel- 
come. It is. Be wise, and take the 
hint. If not, rely on it you will dis- 
appear one day with much speed and 
little ceremony.’’ 

The speaker bowed with elaborate 
politeness. . Then, with his companion, 
he stepped back and merged into the 
black shadows of the night. 
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Arthur Teviot stood hesitant. The 
whole incident might have been a mir- 
age, so suddenly had it appeared, so 
completely had it vanished. But, 
visionary or real, it furnished him with 
material enough for the remainder of 
that night. 


CHAPTER III. 


Esmel’s eyes flashed fury when he 
told her. 

** The fools! ’’ she muttered ; ‘‘ the 
meddlesome fools! But you will not 
go? ’’ she continued, eagerly. 

“I never, dreamt I was disturbing 
the happiness of others by staying. I 
fear neither Milard nor Valim in the 
open, and on equal terms. But a bul- 
let from behind, or a knife in the dark 
gives me small chance. Prudence 
bids me go. Yet I would fain stay.” 

His words were less significant than 
his accents. Proud joy tinged her sun- 
browned cheeks. His homage was 
sweet. This handsome man had seen 
th: fairest women of the great cities. 
Yet, plainly, he worshipped her. A 
little longer, and she might be his 
bride. 

‘*Milard and Valim are harmless 
boys,’”’ she laughed. ‘‘ Leave them to 
me. They are hoping to frighten you 
with empty threats. There is more 
brag in their tongue than nerve in their 
arm. Bah! Iam more than‘a match 
for both, and I am tempted to play a 
trick on them. You must help me. I 
have an idea. Leave your cloak and 
cap with me. You shall have them 
again to-morrow. And you know the 
Friar’s Cave? Be in hiding on the 
cliffs overhead to-morrow night at ten 
o’clock. I promise you will have 
amusement.”’ 

Long before ten o’clock on the fol- 
lowing night Arthur Teviot stood amid 
the trees above the Friar’s Cave. 
From his seclusion he looked down on 
the long path that led up from Caspa. 
In the cave entrance Esmel stood wait- 
ing expectantly. 

At last, far down the path, Teviot 
saw what might have been himself 
advancing. His own capand cloak 
completely covered -a man who ap- 
proached to where Esmel stood, her 
smiles luring him on. 
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Suddenly, Arthur Teviot’s heart 
seemed to cease beating. A second 
man had stepped out from behind a 
tree which the first man had passed. 
In the clear moonlight Teviot saw a 
strip of steel in air. Quick as lightning 
it descended and buried itself in the 
body of his other self. 

It was the work of a moment. Never 
a leaf stirred. Only the sound of the 
falling victim broke the silence. And 
the woman in the mouth of the Friar’s 
Cave stood—smiling still. 

With transfixed eyes, Teviot 
watched Esmel approach the murdered 
and the murderer. In the perfect quiet 
he overheard their every word. 

‘“* Skilfully done, Jules. You are a 
clever and brave fellow. Let me see 
the knife. An excellent weapon for 
your purpose. He seems quiet enough. 
But it would be unworkmanlike to 
leave it half done. Stoop and make 
sure that he is dead.” 

Jules Milard laughed softly. 

‘An unnecessary precaution,” he 
said. ‘‘I nearly broke my wrist, so 
firmly did I plant my blow ; but I shall 
see 9 
His 


He bent over: the dead man. 
broad shoulders stretched out before 


Esmel. In that moment her arm rose 
high. The weapon her right hand 
held no longer glistened. It was dull 
with dripping blood. Next moment 
it had a fresh and different coating. 
The blade was dyed anew. This time 
with Jules Milard’s life blood. He fell 
limp across the body of his own victim. 

Arthur Teviot descended with falter- 
ing steps. Esmel laughed exultingly 
as he approached. 

“1 wondered if you would be watch- 
ing. Wasn’t it neatly done? I-told 
you they were fools. They lie there 
in proof of it.’? 

And she tapped the dark bodies with 
the tip of her dainty shoe, while 
Teviot, by a strong effort of will, over- 
came a feeling of sickness. 

“How simply they were trapped !’* 
she continued. **I sent for Petro, 
and promised to meet him here at ten 
o’clock ; but, lest Jules should see him 
and be enraged, I lent him your cap 
and cloak for a disguise. Then I 
secretly told Jules that you were to 
mget me here, that I was tired of you, 
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and wished you out of the way. He 
eagerly offered his services. You saw 
how well he did his work. The poor 
fool is dead, never guessing that it 
was Petro he murdered. But we must 
not linger. Jules and Petro have 
many friends in the village. There 
will be much noise, but it will soon 
subside, and we shall never be sus- 
pected. Still, we had better hide 
every proof of our presence. I shall 
take your cap and cloak home and 
burn them. Take you the knife and 
conceal it somewhere. Now, let us 
go. Will you meet me at the Beechen 
Trees on Wyfel Hill to-morrow night 
at nine o’clock?”’ 

He silently pressed her hand to con- 
vey consent. She smiled gaily over 
her shoulder as she tripped away down 
the path. He watched and waved 
**Good-night ”’ till she passed from 
view, leaving him along with the two 
dead men. 

He stood thoughtfully awhile. Then 
he hurriedly consulted his watch and 
compass. The north pointed directly 
away from Caspa and ‘‘ The Cou- 
rient,’? but Arthur Teviot resolutely 
turned his face northwards, and .set 
off with swift, swinging steps. 

* a a 


The chief detective at Budapest 
listened intently to the very end of 
Jose Bernit’s story. 

‘*A most satisfactory ending to the 
affair,’’ he said at last. ‘‘ The lady 
certainly provided a most exciting and 
dramatic five minutes to wind up with. 
And this is an ugly-looking article,’ 
he continued, running his finger along 
the edge of a dark-stained knife ; “‘ but 
thank goodness, we are rid of 
the rogues. You have done well, 
Jose. You can expect promotion at 
an early date. So Jose Bernit went 
off to his little suburban home. 

And at that same hour and moment, 
in distant Caspa, a woman stood at the 
Beechen Trees on Wyfel Hill. The 
moon shone in undimmed lustre; the 
occasional whirr of a bat alone broke 
the romantic stillness. 

The woman was Esmel Sultz con- 
fidently waiting on her lover, Arthur 
Teviot. 

And she fretfully wondered whag 
could possibly be detaining him, 
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OU are a hard man, Mr. 
Lavender,’’ said the visitor 
feelingly. ‘‘A very hard 

man.”’ 

‘* Why, yes,” replied Mr. Lavender, 
evidently not thinking it worth while 
to deny the impeachment, “ it is sup- 
posed to be a characteristic of our 
race, I believe.”’ 

The visitor—his name was Isaacson 
—stared. 

** Our 
*“‘Why, I 
understood 

‘* The Anglo-Saxon race,’’ explained 
Mr. Lavender gravely. ‘‘I use the 
pronoun in the colloquial sense ; 
nothing personal to yourself, Mr. 
Isaacson, I assure you. Abroad, we 
English are generally credited with a 
hard, matter-of-fact commercialism, 
to the exclusion of the more amiable 
qualities of the heart which our neigh- 
bours possess.”’ 

Mr. Isaacson wagged his head from 
side to side in a deprecating way that 
committed him to nothing. 

‘* Suppose we say seven-fifty? ’’ he 
proposed ingratiatingly. 

‘* Why don’t you go to Elliott, Mr. 
Isaacson?’’ suggested Mr. Lavender 
disinterestedly. ‘‘ Probably he would 
give you eight hundred.” 

‘* He would, he would; he told me 
so himself. Only, unfortunately, he 
doesn’t happen to have the money 
loose, don’t you see, and it’s no good 
to me after twelve o'clock to- 
morrow,”’ 

‘* That Neville-street man—-Guilden- 
stein—then?”’ 

‘* He’d give me eight-fifty ; but he’s 
gone to Milan to buy a library, con- 
found him.”’ 

‘* Well, old Solomon.”’ 

**He’s dead. Come now, Mr. 
Lavender, you know very well that he 
died six weeks ago.”’ 

‘So he did, poor fellow. 
about Lewis? ”’ 


stammered. 
always 


race?”’ he 
never knew—l 
9) 


How 
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Mr. Isaacson’s eloquent hands con- 
veyed his despair. 

‘“ Don’t talk to me about that thug 
Lewis, if you respect my feelings, Mr. 
Lavender, please don’t. Me and 
Lewis have quarrelled finally. He 
never did understand nothing about 
intaglios.”’ 

** What did he offer you?”’ asked 
Mr. Lavender with intuition. 

** Six-fifty ; half in wine and gold 
mines,’’ confessed Mr. Isaacson, too 
deeply moved to dissimulate. ‘‘ Me 
what backed his immature paper six 
years ago when his name _ was 
Leinavitch.”’ 

** Well, I seem to be the only one 
left,’? commented Mr. Lavender, look- 
ing at his visitor with tolerant amuse- 
ment. ‘‘ I’m afraid that’s why you 
came to me, Mr. Isaacson, after all.’ 

*“ No, no, Mr. Lavender, don’t say 
that,’’ protested Mr. Isaacson uneasily. 
‘** It’s always a pleasure to do a little 
business with a, gentleman of your 
beautiful taste. Now you do under- 
stand intaglios, Mr. Lavender, I will 
say. Is it to be seven-fifty? ”’ 

‘,Seven hundred, in an_ open 
cheque.”’ Mr. Lavender glanced at 
the clock and stood up. ‘‘I leave my 
office at one o’clock to-day, Mr. 
Isaacson. Shall I make out a cheque or 
close my desk? ”’ 

*““Hold hard; half a sec., Mr. 
Lavender,’’ cried Mr. Isaacson in a 
panic. ‘*‘ Look here; you'll be back 
again at ten o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, won’t you? Well, give me till 
then to think it over. It’s a hard bar- 
gain, Mr. Lavender ; it is indeed.” 

‘* If you can’t do better elsewhere in 
the meantime, come at ten to-morrow 
by all means,’’ replied Mr. Lavender, 
shrugging his shoulders, and Mr. 
Isaacson’s wholly unconvincing pro- 
tests that he wouldn’t dream of going 
elsewhere were drowned in the clatter 
of the roll-top desk. 


Every Wednesday afternoon for 
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nearly twenty years now Mr. Lavender 
had left his office at one o’clock, 
and, after lunching in the Strand, had 
taken train from Charing Cross or 
Waterloo, and plunged into the heart 
of the country. If it rained he put on 
a waterproof, and walked through 
pine-woods or along sweet-smelling 
lanes ; if it was warm and fine he sat 
on the open downs or watched a 
cricket-match played on some village 
green. He had the reputation which 
Mr. Isaacson had voiced of being a 
keen, even a hard, man in business, 
but he would unhesitatingly have for- 
gone a profitable transaction rather 
than break through this custom. And 
yet he took no particular pleasure in 
country walks or in watching rustic 
games. It had been his habit for so 
long that he had ceased to think at all 
about it. He took no particular 
pleasure in his business ; he had out- 
grown any real enthusiasm for the 
objects of art in which he trafficked, 
and his solitary frugal life was un- 
affected by the money he was steadily 
amassing. Once upon a time the 
money—perhaps even the country 
walk—had stood for something in his 
life. Now he presented the familiar 
spectacle of a man who went on be- 
cause that was easier than to stop or 
to turn aside. 

On the afternoon of this Wednesday 
Mr. Lavender sat on a heathery slope 
on the border of two counties, and 
smoked his cigar tranquilly until it 
was the hour when custom demanded 
that he should seek out a wayside cot- 
tage and take tea before returning. 
Had it occurred to him to examine his 
feelings critically he would have dis- 
covered that he intensely disliked the 
solid and slovenly-served fare that 
was generally set before him. Even 
then it is doubtful if he would have 
acted on the knowledge. As it was, 
not being troubled by any misgivings 
on the subject, he walked leisurely to- 
wards the little group of cottages that 
constituted the nearest hamlet. 

Mr. Lavender passed the first house 
that displayed the familiar notice. 
From the second came the sounds of 
the hilarious revelry of a cycling party 
that was already in possession. At 
the third a tousled woman sat by the 
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door, nursing an unpleasant-looking 
child. He was on the point of retrac- 
ing his steps when a few more cot- 
tages came in sight. Flat, staringly 
new, and hopelessly inept to the sur- 
roundings, they formed a sufficiently 
unattractive prospect. A tablet over 
the door of the middle house informed 
the passer-by that they were known to 
the world as Asphalt-terrace. The 
house at each end was given a mere- 
tricious air of superiority by the be- 
stowal of a bay-window. The nearer 
hay displayed the wares of a small 
draper’s shop; the further one was 
unstocked, but contained the announce- 
ment of refreshments to be obtained 
within. 

“* None but a fool would open a teas 
shop there,’’ soliloquised Mr. Lavender, 
surveying the unattractive elevation 
disapprovingly. ‘‘ What people from 
town want is a tumble-down cottage 
with honeysuckle hanging over a rustic 
porch, and a damp arbour in the gar- 
den behind, where spiders drop into 
their food. I wonder what sort of a 
fool she is.”’ 

In pursuit of this speculation he 
entered, and, sitting down at one of 
the few cheap bamboo tables that 
formed the principal feature of the 
room, he ordered a simple meal. _It 
was easy to read in the nervous 
anxiety of the woman to please, and 
in the whispered instructions to some 
one unseen in the room beyond, that 
the advent of even a single customer 
was not too common an event. 

‘* You have not been here very long, 
I think ?’’ he asked her as she moved 
about the room. 


** Ok, no, sir ; only a few months,”’ 


she replied. ‘‘I am afraid that you 
see | am not very experienced.’’ 


‘“Not at all,’’ he assured her. 
**Only I passed this spot two years 
ago, and I do not remember even the 
houses being built then. A good many 
ladies are taking up the refreshment- 
cottage business, I imagine. I wonder 
whether they all find it what fancy and 
the advertisement painted it.’’ 

She laughed bitterly enough. 

‘* You are the only customer I have 
had for ten days,’’ she confessed ; 
“and the advertisement painted the 
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average receipt of two pounds a week, 
of which one-half was profit.’’ 

**So, so,’’ he commented sympa- 
thetically. ‘* From what I know of the 
district I imagine that that must have 
been an exaggeration in any circum- 
stances.”’ 

‘* It was a cruel fraud,’’ she replied, 
indignation putting a little spirit into 
her subdued voice. ‘‘I have learned 
that much since I came. The books 
they showed me were utterly false ; 
there never was any real custom here. 
But what could I do then? The 
people had disappeared. I had paid 
£50 for the business and something 
more for the fittings, and I really had 
no money left to pay for tracing them 
or to go to law with. It was all I 
had. But I don’t know why I should 
trouble you with the details of my 
miserable failure.’’ 

‘*On the contrary,’’ replied Mr. 
Lavender politely, ‘‘ I asked you. As 
to failure, that was inevitable here. 
Probably you would have succeeded if 
there had been any opening—in some 
town, for instance. But there is abso- 


lutely no scope here at all.’’ 
‘* That is what every one here says 


to me,’’ she admitted. ‘‘* They all ex- 
claim, ‘ Why ever did- you come to a 
place like this?’’’ Her voice changed 
a little and fell into a softer cadence as 
she continued after a moment’s pause, 
‘* Well, I had to. The doctor told me 
that unless I took my little boy right 
into the pine country at once he would 
probably not live six months.”’ 

‘* Ah,’? exclaimed Mr. Lavender, 
‘* that explains. And this, I suppose,”’ 
he continued, turning to the door, “‘ is 
the young gentleman himself ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, dear! you naughty boy,”’ cried 
his mother in despair. ‘‘ You know, 
Tommy, I told you that you were never 
to come in here when——”’ 

‘* Not on my account, pray,”’ inter- 
posed Mr. Lavender. ‘‘ What have 
you got there, Tommy? Come and 
show me, if you aren’t afraid.’’ 

With an occasional aside to the 
effect that he wasn’t at all afraid, but 
rather slowly all the same, and not 
without an anxious look to assure him- 
self that the line of retreat was open 
towards his mother if need be, Tommy 
advanced and submitted what he an- 
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nounced to be a picture of a pretty 
lady. 

““A pretty lady, eh?’ said Mr. 
Lavender indulgently, taking the en- 
graving with a smile. ‘‘ She is a—~—”’ 
the smile faded from his eyes as he 
glanced, but his lips continued half- 
mechanically, ‘a pretty lady ; a very 
pretty lady indeed.’’ Carefully, but 
without any trace of undue interest, he 
examined the wonderfully delicate 
colouring, the unlettered margin, even 
the back of the paper. Then his plea- 
sant smile returned, he threw the sheet 
aside, and returned to the business of 
his half-eaten egg. 

“‘It is a pretty picture, isn’t it, 
Tommy ? ’’ he remarked. ‘‘ Where did 
you find it? ”’ 

“Got it from the cow-box,”’ an- 
nounced Tommy, with a sense of in- 
creasing importance. 

‘Oh, Tommy,’’ cried his mother re- 
proachfully. ‘* You know that you 
ought not to go there.’’ 

““The cow-box!’’ Mr. Lavender 
looked from one to the other inquir- 
ingly. 

** That is what Tommy calls it. It 
is only an old chest covered with cow- 
hide.’’ 

**Oh,”’ said Mr. Lavender thought- 
fully. ‘*‘ I am very fond of looking at 
pictures. Are there any more in the 
cow-box, Tommy ? ”’ 

** Lots and lots. Shall I get them? ”* 
replied Tommy eagerly. 

** May he? ”’ 

“It is very kind of you to let him 
bother you.”’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ replied Mr. Lavender, 
smiling into his teacup. 

In a few minutes Tommy was back 
again with his arms full of pictures. 
Mr. Lavender turned them over one by 
one with polite interest as he took his 
tea, addressing many a jocose remark 
to Tommy and an occasional serious 
one to Tommy’s mamma. There was 
n> need to give a close attention to the 
pictures—they included no more 
‘* pretty ladies ’? from the professional 
point of view. They were, indeed, no- 
thing more than coloured plates from 
the ‘‘ Graphic ’’ and kindred publica- 
tions. 

‘* I like the first one best, Tommy,” 
mused Mr. Lavender. He looked up. 
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“It fas no name on it. I wonder 
where it came from? ”’ 

“‘T think it must have been among 
the things that belonged to my hus- 
band when we were married. My hus- 
band,” she continued, with a little 
acoess of almost faded pride, ‘‘ my 
husband was extremely well connected. 
His father was very rich indeed, but 
after our marriage they did not see one 
another again. I was only a nursery 
governess. You will have noticed that 
I am a widow.” 

Mr. Lavender indicated his percep- 
tion of the fact and expressed his con- 
dolence upon its existence by a single 
movement, that combined the defer- 
ence of the bow with the confidential 
sympathy of the nod. 

“I should very much like to take 
away this picture as a memento of a 
pleasant day,’’ he remarked engag- 
ingly. ‘“* Perhaps you don’t mind sell- 
ing it to me?”’ 

“‘If you really care for it you may 
take it,’’ replied the widow. ‘‘ I don’t 
think it is worth selling. It is only a 
print, you know.” 

“It is only a print, certainly,’’ ad- 
mitted Mr. Lavender, ‘‘ but I think it 
is quite worth framing. Then may I 
give Tommy something for his money- 
box in exchange for his pretty lady? ”’ 

She smiled acquiescence, wishing 
that all people were as amiable and 
considerate as this agreeable stranger. 
Mr. Lavender paid his modest score, 
pressed a coin into Tommy’s willing 
palm, and departed. At the bend of 
the road, a hundred yards further on, 
he glanced back. The woman stood 
by her door watching him pass out of 
sight. Perhaps she was surprised— 
possibly even thankful—to find that 
Tommy’s money-box was to be the 
richer by a sovereign; but then, as 
Mr. Lavender assured himself, he 
could afford to be generous in return 
for so pretty a picture. 

Punctually at ten o’clock the next 
morning Mr. Isaacson was announced. 
If any further indication of the object 
of his visit was needed it could be read 
in the expressive friendliness of his 
greetings. After twice inquiring into 
the state of Mr. Lavender’s health, and 
expressing a warm personal satisfac- 
tion that he had spent a pleasant after- 
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noon in the country, Mr. Isaacson al- 
lowed himself to revert to the subject 
of the previous day. 

‘Now, those intaglios,’? he re- 
marked. ‘‘ Well, I’ve slept on it, and 
although it’s throwing ‘em away, I 
suppose I must let you have them at 
your own price, Mr. Lavender.’’ 

**My own price?’’ repeated Mr. 
Lavender, looking slowly across his 
desk at Mr. Isaacson. 

‘* Yes, what you offered yesterday : 
£700.”’ 

** Ah, yesterday. Well, Mr. Isaacson, 
I should be sorry to disappoint you, 
but I certainly can’t offer you £700 
to-day.”’ 

‘* But—but it was a firm offer, Mr. 
Lavender,’’ gasped Mr. Isaacson. ‘‘ I 
understood that I was to decide and 
call this morning.”’ 

** It was an offer yesterday, and you 
could have had the money yesterday ; 
but you know very well, Mr. Isaacson, 
that an offer of that sort does not re- 
main indefinitely open for the seller to 
close with whenever it suits his con- 
venience.”’ 

** And you really mean it, Mr. Lav- 
ender, that you won’t give me £700 ?”’ 

** Reluctantly, Ido. Iam a dealer, 
and I have to be guided by the state 
of the market.” 

** Market ! The market be damned !’* 
exclaimed Mr. Isaacson warmly. 
** What difference is there in the state 
of the market to-day and yesterday ? 
Come now, Mr. Lavender, be honest. 
You know that I must have the money, 
and you are working to make a bit 
more out of me as I can’t go nowhere 
else now.”’ 

Shaking his head reproachfully, Mr, 
Lavender picked up from his desk a 
small booklet, which he held out to 
his visitor. 

‘* Here is a marked catalozue of the 
Van Roedan sale, which has just taken 
place in Paris,’? he explained. ‘I 
have received it only this morning 
from my corresponding agent there. 
If you will look at the cameos and in- 
taglios, Mr. Isaacson, you will see, 
much as I regret the fact, that the 
prices show a decline of at least 10 per 
cent. all round.” 

Mr. Isaacson waved the paper aside, 

‘*I might: have known it, Mr. Lave 
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ender,’’ he said, with the resignation 
of despair. ‘‘ You have a very sym- 
pathetic manner, and you are never at 
a loss for a few kind words, but if it 
comes to the chance of screwing out 
another. pound or two, you are a 
champion.”’ 

** You have me there, my dear Mr. 
Isaacson,’’ admitted Mr. Lavender 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Yes; I suppose that is my 
character to a ‘t.’”’ 

‘Well, what is it to be this morn- 
ing?” 

** £650, Mr. Isaacson; not a penny 
more.’’ 

‘*Then take your pen and write 
quickly,’’ exclaimed Mr. Isaacson, 
with a gleam of humour. ‘‘ If I hold out 
another minute you’ll be having a re- 
port from your agent at Timbuctoo!”’ 

‘* T hope that we shall often do busi- 
ness together and remain the best of 
friends, in spite of market fluctua- 
tions,’? remarked Mr. Lavender as he 
handed over the cheque. 

‘* Oh, that’s all right,’’ assented his 
visitor, picking up his hat. ‘‘ I should 
have done just the same myself, of 
course.’’ 

‘*T know you would; I know you 
would,’’ agreed Mr. Lavender heartily. 
**Good morning.”’ 

Exactly a month after his first visit 
Mr. Lavender again made the village 
with the row of unattractive cottages 
the objective of his Wednesday holi- 
day. He went straight there this time, 
however, and arrived early in the after- 
noon. Above the notice informing the 
passer-by that refreshments were to be 
obtained within was another, to the 
effect that ‘‘ this desirable house was 

“to be let.’’ ‘‘ By Jupiter !’’ muttered 
Mr. Lavender to himself, ‘‘I hadn’t 
thought of that.’’ 

But the widow was still there, and 
she remembered the gentleman at 
once. ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ she said, with a 
melancholy smile, nodding towards the 
window, ‘‘ it has soon come to that, sir. 
Every one was quite right. They have 
all reminded me that they prophesied 
it from the first.’’ 

** If you don’t think me impertinent, 
what are you going to do now?’’ he 
asked. 

‘* There is only one thing I can do,”’ 
she replied. ‘I can do housework, 
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and I think that I shall easily get a 
Situation as a housemaid or parlour- 
maid. I shall just be able to board 
Tommy at a cottage here.” 

** You will be parted then ?’’ 

‘* Ves; that is inevitable. It is 
hard, but,’’ with a quiet gesture of re- 
signation, “‘ life is hard.”’ 

‘** It has its prizes. You have drawn 
one lately. Not a large one as for- 
tunes go, but enough for you to live 
on. You remember the picture I took 
away ?”’ 

**I don’t understand what you are 
saying,’’ she cried. ‘‘ You are not 


playing a heartless joke? Is there 
something true? ’’ 
** Quite true,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I want 


you to understand clearly before I go. 
The picture I took away? ”’ 

‘** Yes ; the one I gave you.”’ 

** No, no,’’ he expostulated 
smilingly. ‘‘ One does not give such 
things away, nor does one accept them 
in such circumstances. It was con- 
venient to take it, in order that I 
might deal with it on your behalf. 
Now I have done so. It has been soid 
and here is the cheque.”’ 

She took the little slip of pinkish 
paper that was to make all the differ- 
ence to her life, and stared at it in- 
credulously. 

‘“Twelve hundred pounds!”’ she 
whispered. ‘‘ Oh, it can’t be. There 
is something wrong. It was only an 
engraving.” 

‘* Yes, an engraving. ‘ The Coun- 
tess of Wrothsea as a Nymph,’ in the 
first state and the finest possible con- 
dition, to be precise. It is easy to see 
that you don’t take an interest in 
mezzotints, my dear lady, or you 
would not say ‘only an engraving.’ 


Here is half a column from the 
‘Times’ all about your engraving. 
You can read it some other time. Do 
you happen to have a_ banking 
account? ”’ 

‘*No,’’ she said, and her voice 


sounded so unreal that she repeated 
the word. 

‘* No, of course not, why should you 
have?’’ he agreed. ‘‘ Well, it is 
scarcely three o’clock yet. You had 
better go to the bank by the station, 
open an account, and pay this safely 
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in. Then some day soon I should like 
you to go to the address written on 
this paper, and ask the gentleman 
there to invest your money in the way 
I have suggested here. Will you pro- 
mise to do that? ’’ 

‘“‘] will do anything that you ask 
me.”’ 

‘* That will be all right, then. Now 
I will leave you to think it over.’’ 

*““Stop!’’ she exclaimed, rousing 
herself. ‘‘ You are not going? ”’ 

‘“*T should like to if you don’t 
mind,’’ he replied ingenuously. 

‘* But you cannot leave like this,” 
she protested. ‘‘I am in a dream. 
Don’t you see how utterly inadequate, 
how silly, it is for me to say, ‘ Oh, 
thank you!’ and for you to walk away 
as though you had returned me a 
dropped glove? ”’ 

“] think it perfectly right and per- 
fectly natural,’’ he replied. 

“You don’t realise that you have 
done anything out of the way—noble 
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—what no one else in the world would 
have done? ”’ 

“*No,”’ he replied, looking at her 
glowing face without a trace of re- 
sponsive feeling, ‘‘ I cannot think that 
I have done anything noble because I 
don’t feel anything at all noble about 
doing it—quite ordinary, you know.”’ 

*‘ Quite ordinary!’’ she repeated, 
with all the fervour extinguished. 

*“ Quite. I did it—well, because it 
occurred to me. Once or twice in a 
lifetime, perhaps, there comes the 
opportunity of being, not noble, but, 
let us say, honest—conspicuously 
honest if you like. That is all.’’ 

“*T thank you a thousand times,’’ 
she said, holding out her hand with 
gracious dignity. ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

‘* Good-bye,” he replied. 

There was no one standing at the 
door this time when he turned. In 
her room upstairs the woman was ‘ob- 
bing at her bedside as though she kad 
lost, not gained. 








“The Echo of the Breeze.” 


A Lyrical Love Affair. 





By C. V. Howard Vincent. 


HE cheerful young man and I were 
the only occupants of the hotel 
smoke-room, and naturally we 

got very confidential as the evening 
wore on. He told me he was going 
North to fulfil a long-standing engage- 
ment, and mention of the North led me 
into telling an anecdote to illustrate the 
value of prudence. 

“But prudence,’’ I said, ‘‘has its 
own peculiar disadvantages. Take 
matrimony, for iastance. Can you 
Suppose for a moment that a happy 
husband is the natural evolution from 
a calm, calculating, and foreseeing 
lover? Not a bit of it. A peculiar 
Providence watches over the enamoured 


and the inebriated. Before falling in 
love a young man should consider 
whether circumstances of residence will 
enable him to see very much of the 
lady and whether those circumstances 
place her in the same social Circle as 
himself. Then he should. discover if 
her parents wilt approve of her having 
an admirer, and afterwards weigh up 
his chances of courting successfully, 
and also his ability to support her 
should he win the lady. Of course, a 
young man never gives these points 
one thought, and yet the majority, at 
least I hope so, marry happily.” 

‘* I must agree with you there,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ And as we two may never 
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meet again, and—I can observe you are 
a man who would honour a confidence 
—I will, for the sake of illustrating 
your theory, tell you my own love- 
story.”” 

I supplied him with one of my special 
cigars; he stirred the fire, and, after 
taking a sip from his glass, got well 
away with the history of his love affair. 

‘*T am,’”’ he began, ‘‘a servant of 
his Gracious Majesty, and from the 
age of twenty to twenty-four I was 
Stationed at Winley, which is, as you 
know, in the North. I had very good 
rooms there, in the best part of the 
town. I played Rugby in the winter 
and tennis in the summer; was in fair 
demand at social gatherings, and, alto- 
gether, I led the pleasant easy-going 
life of a young Englishman. My duties 
(I am, as you know, a Civil Servant) 
were light, and, having no more exams. 
to prepare for, my hobby (a rather 
profitable one) was the creation of 
lyrics. Although but an amateur, I 
had placed one or two successful songs 
in London musical comedies, and made 
quite a fair amount as a lyrist. I 
mention this because my career as a 
song-writer is incidental to my story. 
Well, when I was about twenty-three I 
did what all healthy young men, who 
have not a religious vocation, ought to 
do. I fell in love! No mistake about 
it—a regular nerve-racking insomnia 
affair it was. I met her at an awfully 
. jolly evening party. She was about 
seventeen then, and stunningly pretty, 
too. Some girls are pretty, but 
not nice; on the other hand, many 
nice girls are not pretty, but 
Sylvia was as nice as she was 
pretty, and that is saying a good 
deal. Her eyes were simply glorious; 
her hair of a nut-brown shade, calcu- 
lated to send a poet crazy, and—well, 
altogether, she was in my opinion in- 
comparable. But the best virtue she 
possessed was just this—she liked me 
too. In the early part of this century 
social gatherings in the North were 
very jolly affairs indeed. Young people 
who wished to kiss each other found 
plenty of opportunities to do so, and, 
needless to say, I allowed none to slip 
past me. By means of a little bribery 
and corruption I was allowed to escort 
her home across the park, and I can 
safely say that during that walk we 
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mutually plighted our troth. But, ohf 
the difficulties that lay before Sylvia’s 
sweetheart. I very much doubt 
whether I could, if I had tried, have 
found a more difficult citadel to storm. 
To begin with, she was the only child 
of wealthy parents, who simply adored 
her (good judges, too!). Secondly, 
any attempt on my part to play the 
lover would be at once crushed by her 
father, who, she assured me, would 
immediately send her to a boarding. 
school if he thought any one was try- 
ing to ‘sweetheart’ his levely little 
daughter. Thirdly, I might get trans. 
ferred from Winley at any moment, 
and, altogether, there was a very small 
prospect of my ever carrying off my 
adored Sylvia. She used to visit her 
aunt, who lived at the other side of 
Winley, every Tuesday. On her re- 
turn her uncle would see her safely on 
the tram, for it would go right past 
her home, and it was not necessary for 
him to make the four-mile journey for 
the mere sake of an escort for her. 
Well, on Tuesday nights I used to be 
in waiting at the next stopping-place. 
When her car arrived (I once waited 
two hours) I would board it and go 
with her to within a half-mile of her 
home. Ah, what a joy it was when 
we had the top of the car to ourselves ; 
no wind was too chilly, and no rain- 
storm too severe to damp my ardour. 
By such methods I conducted my love 
affair. I was denied the good fortune 
of seeing her on Sundays, for I was a 
Holy Roman, and her parents were 
good Church people. Nevertheless, we 
occasionally had a romantic walk to- 
gether, and during the last of these 
blissful expeditions I told her of a song 
I had dedicated to her. It was called 
the ‘ Echo of the Breeze,’ and told of 
a loving couple whom a cruel fate had 
separated. But the lover told his lady- 
love to list for his lay in the echo of the 
whispering wind, and if she were true 
to him she would assuredly hear it. She 
was sufficiently young at that time to 
regard my sickly lyric as highly roman- 
tic, and to allow me the privilege of 
kissing her. Ah! in those days there 
was nothing in heaven or earth 
that I thought comparable to Sylvia’s 
kisses, and, bedad, I was a good 
judge. It proved a highly roman- 
tic kiss, too, and an orphan for many 
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a long: day, for Sylvia’s mamma, who 
had gone to Hastings to visit a sick 
brother, took ill herself, and riy Carling 
had to rush off to her mother. Now, 
I had made a compact with Sylvia that 
I would on no account whatever send 
a letter to her, for that would surely 
compromise her at home; and she 
agreed to write me when circumstances 
arose that would make such a course 
necessary. Therefore, when Sylvia 
had been away three weeks, and I was 
transferred to Dublin, my chances of 
informing her of my change of address 
were exceedingly remote, for we had 
kept our romance to ourselves, and Ii 
knew of no mutual friend who would 
convey a message for me. I left Win- 
ley in a raging snowstorm, after 
making a farewell and melancholy pil- 
grimage to the outside of Sylvia’s 
home, and reaching, I am certain, the 
lowest possible pitch of depression. 
With my landlady I left the fullest 
directions regarding the forwarding of 
letters, for I knew that Sylvia would 
write me on her return. I soon settled 
down in Dublin, for I have many rela- 
tives of my mother’s people there, and 
after two weeks in the dear dirty city 
I was sent on relief up to the North. [ 
was there five weeks, and on my return 
heard news of.a dire calamity. There 
had been a fire in my sitting-room, the 
curtain over the mantelpiece had 
caught flame, and all on that shelf had 
perished, including, as my landlady in- 
formed me with much plainness, two 
letters in a female handwriting which 
had been re-addressed. Oh, the agony 
of it all. Sylvia, having had no reply 
to her first letter, had evidently written 
a second, and both had shared the 
same fate. There would rrobably be 
directions in her letters for me to write 
to some address or other, but now they 
were burnt, and as I couldn’t write to 
dear Sylvia, and she would p-obably 
think I had ignored her letters, my 
misery was complete. I weighed 11st. 
2lb. when I went to Ireland, but in 
nine weeks I was barely 8st. 11lb. I 
resolved to spend my summer vacation 
in Winley, but my pater ~-rote saying 
that mother was so poorly that I must 
spend my entire holiday with my people 
in Somersetshire, and so, yo. see, the 


Fates combined very cleverly indeed 
to separate Sylvia and her lover. 
Now,’ he said, ‘‘ I will light another 
weed, and skip three years over.”” (He 
lit a fresh cigar, had another drink, 
and, changing his position, coniinued 
the second half of the romar~e.) 

‘* Well,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ I was trans- 
ferred to the Midlands after two years 
in Ireland. I was still heart-broken 
about Sylvia, for I’d had no chance 
of getting to the North since my de- 
parture.. But Dame Fortune didn’t 
desert me altogether, for I sprang into 
fame as a lyrist, and nowadays no 
musical comedy is complete un‘ess it 
includes a number from D. S. Reavers, 
which is my nom de plume.”’ (I ex- 
pressed surprise and congratulated 
him, for ‘‘ D. S. Renvers ’’ made quite 
a big income.) 

‘*One St. Joseph’s Eve,’ he said, 
resuming his story, ‘‘I had been to 
Benediction, and staying behind after 
the service, I burnt a candle and fer- 
vently prayed that the ‘ powers that 
be’ might bring my darling Sylvia and 
I together again. On leaving the 
church I bade the verger good-night, 
and in passing referred to some sounds 
I had heard during the service. 
‘Faith, yer honour,’ said he, ‘ shure 
’tis but the ‘‘Echo of the Breeze.’’’ His 
words brought to my memory the for- 
gotten and half-finished lyric of other 
days, and when next morning’s post 
brought me a letter from my friend 
Pierre Brookfield, in which he begged 
and implored me to send him a lyric 
which would rescue a somewhat in- 
different show from failure, I ‘mmedi- 
ately set to work, finished the ‘ Echo 
of the Breeze,’ and sent it to the en- 
chanted Brookfield. That 1!" ‘e lyric, 
as I shall soon explain, was the means 
of my paying a somewhat flying vi-it 
to the North again. Brookfield was 
touring with the ‘ Merry Princess,’ and 
into that opera he intended to intro- 
duce my new song. He wou'd pro- 
duce it at Novaburn, which is 12 miles 
south of Winley, and he insisted that 
I should come up and conduct ‘he band 
at its inception. I got the day’s leave 
from my chief, and by travelling over- 
night both ways I found I co--'d just do 
it. On the Tuesday afternoon I went 
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through the song with the orchestra at 
the Novaburn Imperial Theatre (a re- 
h-arsal, by the way, for which the 
band charged full pay), and we 
were confident it would have a happy 
send-off in the evening. Before the 
performance, Pierre and I had a walk 
round Novaburn, but I didn’t see any 
Winley people I knew. This was rather 
unusual, for the best Winley people, 
who are good playgoers, make a prac- 
tice of going over to Novaburn for all 
the good shows. Well, the number 
was to be introduced in the first act, as 
I had to leave for the 9.30 Great Cen- 
tral express, and about 8.20 I went 
down into the orchestra, usurped the 
musical director’s chair, tapped the 
stand as to the manner born, and 
brought the band in on the first bars of 
the introduction. Brookfield, as you 
know, has a glorious voice, and is a 
fine actor too, so he made the most of 
this lyric of love. I may say, with all 
due modesty, it was a winning number. 

‘* From the first verse and chorus I 
saw the song would be a success, and 
when the refrain came round after the 
third verse the ‘gods’ had caught 
the song, and lustily they sang it. I 
turned round in my chair to have a look 
at the house, and in the fourth row of 
the stalls sat Sylvia with her parents. 
I fear my conducting was a bit slack, 
but the band knew the chorus all right, 
and nothing happened. I smiled into 
Sylvia’s eyes, and she smiled back into 
mine. It was the moment of a lifetime ! 
I soon had to collect my thoughts and 
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resume my duties as musical director 
for the time being, as Brookfield was 
brought back again and again to 
warble concerning the echoing breeze, 
After the second encore he came for- 
ward, made a little speech in honour of 
the author-composer ; and, in full view 
of the audience, presented your humble 
with a mark of esteem in the shape of 
a gold cigar-case. After a little enthu- 
siasm had been displayed, I left the 
orchestra, not without a parting glance 
at Sylvia, and joined Pierre Brookfield 
in the green-room. Had I not been a 
teetotaller, champagne might have 
flowed freely ; but, instead of this, I 
shook him warmly by the hand, ex- 
plained to him about Sylvia, and, hav- 
ing extracted from him a promise that 
he would leave my address with the 
theatre people, I rushed off for my 
train. Three days later I got a little 
letter, which had been re-addressed 
from the Novaburn Theatre, It came 


from Sylvia ; was certainly short, but 
very much to the point indeed, for she 
politely hinted that in the following 
August her people would be staying 


at the New Hydro, Harpgate. Being 
possessed of a modest intelligence, I 
too spent that August at Harpgate, 
and to-morrow I go to Winley. Of 
course,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ Brookfield 
ought to be best man, but he can’t get 
North, and so my brother, who is a 
doctor in Scotland, is coming down to 
Winley to pull me through safely, and 
I shali meet him at Novaburn Station 
to-morrow.”’ 








I, 

as ND so you are going to marry 

a poor man,” said Margaret 

Seymour, and her eyes rested 
on the beautifully-cut morning dress 
her cousin was wearing, and travelled 
from it to the garden hat which lay on 
the ground by the girl’s side, and stood 
for simplicity and a couple of guineas. 
“Oh, my dear baby, I w onder if you 
have the faintest idea of what you are 
doing. 

Janet tilted her chin with a little dig- 
nifed air which sat quaintly on her 
extremely youthful face. 

“I suppose, Margaret,’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘ you think that because I am 
only seventeen I can’t know my own 
mind. But you are quite mistaken 
I don't care whether Ross is rich or 
poor ; he is the only man I could ever 
love.’”’ Then, with a sudden descent 
into childishness : ‘‘ I think it's horrid 
of you, Peggy, to talk like this, when 
I am so happy, too. And I thought 
you and Ross got on so well together.’’ 

Margaret sighed impatiently. 

“Oh, Janet,’’ she said, ‘* please 
don’t imagine that I want to say any- 
thing against Mr. Hamilton—he is 
quite one of the nicest men I have ever 
met. It’s his income, not himself, I 
am objecting to.’ 

‘Poverty can make no difference to 
love,’’ said Janet, and believed it too. 

“IT am afraid it can,’’ Margaret re- 
plied. ‘‘ At least, I have seen a good 
many examples which go to prove it. 
Poverty seems to have something the 
same effect on love that water has on 
salt. The salt is there ali the time, 
but it isn’t much good to anybody.’* 

‘I would gladly suffer privations 
for one I love,’’ said Janet. She was 
just a little proud of that word “‘ priva- 
tions.’ 

““And the worst of poverty,’’ Mar- 
garet went on, unheeding the interrup- 
tion, ‘‘is that it is so undignified. All 
the little shifts one is put to are so 
lowering to one’s pride, and so squalid. 
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It’s easy enough to be contented with 
simple food, but very difficult to stand 
the table linen being soiled because you 
are too poor to send more than one 
cloth a week to the wash.’’ 

‘“In India,’’ said Janet, in an ob- 
stinate voice, ‘‘ it doesn’t matter how 
many things one sends to the wash— 
it costs just the same for ten or 
twenty ; you told me so yourself.’’ 

** Oh, well,’? Margaret answered, 
*‘that was only an_ illustration; it 
doesn't alter the main facts. And what 
do you know of poverty? Ever since 
your mother and father died your god- 
mother has looked after you and given 
you everything you could possibly 
want. But you know that she will 
only be able to give vou a very small 
allowance in future, as her income is 
so tied up. You will really be poor, 
Janet, I am very much afraid.’ 

‘‘] shall have Ross,’’ Janet per- 

sisted. 
‘“Yes,’’ Margaret acknowledged, 
vou will have Ross. But he will 
not be able to be at your beck and call 
all day, as he is now. The lover must 
inevitably be replaced by the husband. 
And-—and I think we have all com- 
bined to spoil you, Janet, in the past. 

Before she could say more the sound 
of joyful singing floated up the garden 
path, and the cause of it, a man of 
about thirty, came round the corner. 

‘There’s Ross ; I'll go!” Margaret 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t be cross with me, 
a ducky. I really don’t mean to 

be horrid.”” And, gathering up her 
book and par: isol, she hastily fled. 

‘Ross,’’ said Janet thoughtfully 
little later, ‘‘ are we really going to be 
very poor? I am afraid I don’t know 
much about money matters.”’ 

‘“Oh, well,’’ Ross answered, ‘ we 
shan't be exactly rolling, little girl. 
But there'll be plenty for house rent 
and food, and a couple of ponies, and 
that’s all we want, isn’t it ?’’ 

‘ Ye-es,’’ Janet agreed, doubtfully. 

‘And I'll get a good big trousseau,” 
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she added, ‘‘ and then I shan’t need 
any more clothes for ever so long.’’ 

‘*Oh, you can wear anything in 
India,’’ Koss assured her. ** And, 
besides, the native tailors are awfully 
clever at copying things. You re- 
member that brown suit of mine? It 
was made by a dirzie.”’ 

Janet did remember, only too well. 
Ross had been wearing it when she 
had first met him, and the brown suit 
had made such an impression that she 
had almost taken a dislike to its owner, 
How could she tell him that even on a 
desert island it would be pain and grief 
to her to wear garments cut like it? 
She changed the subject. 

‘* Tell me about our house, Ross,’’ 
she demanded. ‘TI always think of 
Indian houses as being something like 
the ‘marble halls’ we had to learn 
about at school.’’ 

Ross laughed as he answered. 

‘*It’s just a bungalow,”’ he said ; 
**not the least like a marble hall, I’m 
afraid.”” A momentary misgiving 
seized him as he looked at the trim 


garden, with its green lawns and bril- 


liant flower-beds which surrounded 
them, and up at the beautiful old 
house in the background which had 
been Janet’s home for as long as she 
could remember. ‘I do hope you 
won’t miss all these things very much, 
darling,’’ he added. ‘* You’ll find life 
in India a very different thing.’’ 

‘‘ Nothing matters so long as we 
have got each other,’’ Janet assented 
with fervour. And then she suddenly 
remembered what Margaret had said 
about lovers and husbands. ‘‘ And 
you'll go on thinking me nice, won’t 
you?’’ she asked, a little wistfully. 
There was nothing of the new woman 
about Janet. The admiration her 
beauty excited was very pleasant to 
her. 

Ross’s reply was wholly satisfac- 
tory, and Margaret’s warning was 
completely forgotten during the weeks 
that followed, and which were spent 
in the purchase of a most fascinating 
trousseau, and followed by a wedding 
and honeymoon, during which every 
one and everything seemed to be in 
league to minister to Janet’s pleasure. 
It was not until the sun, rising on a 
cold-weather morning, found the girl 
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and her husband driving from a fittle 
Indian railway station to their own 
house that Janet fully realised that a 
new life had begun for her—that be- 
tween the old, easy, go-as-you-please, 
luxurious days and the hard reality 
of the present lay a gulf across which 
there was no bridge. Perhaps the 
very shabby carriage in which she and 
Ross were seated helped towards the 
realisation. 

Their way lay down a white, dusty 
road, on either side of which were 
fields as yet scarcely green with the 
coming crop. The absence of hedges, 
of vegetation of any kind, the glare of 
the sun, the clouds of dust, all added 
their share to the weariness which was 
the fruit of three nights and two days 
of incessant travelling. 

‘* Shall we soon be home, Ross?” 
Janet asked with a sigh. She moved 
a little closer to him as she spoke, with 
a vague desire to be comforted. 

Ross was looking eagerly from side 
to side, his face lighting up as he re- 
cognised one familiar object after 
another. Until he met Janet his 
heart had been wholly given to his 
work, and it was already reaching out 
octopus-like tentacles to catch him 
once more in its grip. He did not 
seem to notice that his wife was tired, 
and pointed out eagerly various objects 
that he thought might interest her. 

‘* There’s the club, Janet,’’ he ex- 
claimed with quite an air of pride as 
they passed a tumble-down-looking 
shanty with some tennis-courts of 
hardened mud surrounding it. It was 
followed by a few untidy thatched 
bungalows, with great bare com- 
pounds. Here and there the owners 
had made some attempt at a garden ; 
but, after the greenness of England, 
the little patches seemed to Janet 
hardly worth cultivating. The 
carriage swung round sharply between 
two whitewashed pillars, which must 
once have been intended to hold a 
gate, and stopped in front of a bunga- 
low every bit as dilapidated-looking as 
any that they had passed. Ross 
jumped cheerfully from the carriage, 
and turned to help Janet down. 

‘‘ Here’s our home, little girl,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You run inside and take a 
look at the drawing-room. I must 
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just talk to the Babu for a minute.” 
And he turned to a fat, smiling native 
who, armed with a large pile of papers, 
was waiting on the verandah steps. 

Janet lingered a moment, hoping that 
Ross would soon have finished with 
the man, but the conversation pro- 
mised to be a long one. She got tired 
of waiting after a little while, so, lift- 
ing the curtain of split bamboo which 
covered the doorway of the room that 
Ross had indicated, she stepped in- 
side. The sight that met her eyes was 
not an inspiring one. The room was 
large certainly, but that was the only 
point in its favour. On the floor was 
a drab cotton carpet, which was badly 
in need of a wash, the plaster-covered 
walls were stained in places where 
water had trickled down from the 
small upper windows during the mon- 
soon; the furniture, which consisted 
mainly of a couple of heavy tables and 
half a dozen rickety chairs, was old 
and shabby. Janet gave a little gasp 
of dismay. If this was the best room, 
what were the others like? She pur- 
sued her investigations further, with 
the result that half an hour later Ross 
found her sitting on the edge of her 
bed in tears. He was equally alarmed 
and surprised, but was wise enough 
to kiss the tears away, and wait for an 
explanation. 

“I’m so sorry,’’ Janet said at last 
with a little gulp. ‘‘ But somehow 
everything seemed so strange after 
England. It’s very silly of me, but I 
suppose I had expected it to be really 
rather the same with just natives to 
wait on one instead of the butler and 
footmen, and an ayah instead of a 
maid. And—and—there are creepy, 
crawly things everywhere, and every- 
thing is so dirty.”” She rubbed her 
head against her husband’s shoulder, 
and tried hard to check the tears that 
threatened to start again. 

“Don’t worry, pet,’’ Ross said ten- 
derly, ‘‘ We'll have it all right in no 
time. The servants are lazy beggars 
when one is away, but now that we are 
back they will buck up and do won- 
ders. You won’t know the place in a 
week’s time.”’ 

He was a little puzzled at the way 
Janet was taking her home-coming. 
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He was a man who was singularly 
little affected by his surroundings, and 
for whom luxury had no attraction. 
So long as one had just the few things 
that were really necessary, what did 
anything else matter? was his creed. 
But he supposed women were different, 
and conscientiously .tried to put him- 
self in his wife’s place. 

Janet was much comforted by his 
remarks. 

“We'll order a lot of new furni- 
ture,’’ she said cheerfully. ‘‘ I know 
just what I should like in my drawing- 
room. We must have some nice car-. 
pets and curtains—oh, ever so many 
things.”’ 

But Ross looked a little doubtful. 

‘**T’m afraid all my spare cash went 
over the wedding and honeymoon, 
little girl,’’ he said; ‘‘ but we’ll do 
our best. I wish I could give you 
everything you want,’’ he added. 

Such a remark deserved some re- 
turn. Janet dried her tears with a 
little determined air. 

“IT shall like being poor,”’ 
announced. 


she 


CHAPTER II. 


** Three dozen eggs, two quarts of 


milk, sirloin of beef,’’ chanted the 
cook glibly. 

Janet looked up, her pretty forehead 
puckered into a worried frown. 

‘** We can’t have eaten all that since 
yesterday,’’ she remonstrated in a 
mixture of English and bad Hindus- 
tani. ‘‘ Why, we had a leg of mutton 
only the day before, and twenty 
eggs.” 

The cook shook his head and 
feigned not to understand, and Janet, 
after a hopeless struggle to get him 
to grasp her meaning, paid him what 
he asked. She sat, after he had left 
her, turning over the leaves of her 
account-book, and poring miserably 
over the items. 

‘*T don’t know how it is,’’ she said 
hopelessly, ‘‘ byt I never can keep 
within - the housekeeping money.”’ 
She pushed her hair back from her 
forehead—its weight seemed to add to 
her troubles just then—and looked 
round the room. Its appearance had 
altered for the better since she had 
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first entered it eight months ago ; but 
already the muslin curtains and cre- 
tonne chair covers, which were all she 
had been able to afford in the way of 
new furniture, and which she had 
made herself at the cost of much 
labour, were beginning to show signs 
of wear. Janet knew well that there 
was no money to spare to replace 
them. 

“It’s really rather dreadful,’’ she 
went on with a weary little sigh. ‘‘I 
am afraid Margaret was right after 
all, and I didn't know what being poor 
really meant. I am no good at mak- 
ing the most of the money we have 
got ; I never learnt the way. And oh! 
I hate—hate—hate having to think of 
every penny before one spends it, and 
to be always content with second-best 
things. But if only Ross hadn’t 
altered so, I think I could have stood 
it. He seems to care for nothing now 
but his work. He hasn’t said one 
really nice thing to me for the last 
month.”’ 

Her husband’s entrance at this 
moment cut short her reflections. He 
looked worried and preoccupied, and 
as they sat down to breakfast he 
began to talk about various details 


connected with the work he had been ' 


engaged on that morning. Janet gave 
him a listless attention, then pushed 
her plate away with a little frown. 

‘* The cook has smoked everything 
again,’’ she said wearily. ‘‘ He really 
is too awful for anything.”’ 

Ross looked up in surprise. 

‘1 didn’t notice anything wrong,”’ 
he remarked. ‘‘ But why not dismiss 
the man, and get another if you are 
not satisfied with him?” 

‘* He would be just as bad,’’ Janet 
answered. ‘‘ As somebody said to me 
the other day, poor people in India 
can't get good servants. I’m so tired 
of struggling with the bad ones.”’ 

There was a suspicion of a sob in 
her voice, but Ross, weary with his 
morning’s work, showed more annoy- 
ance than sympathy. 

‘‘That’s all nonsense, Jan2t,’’ he 
said, rather sharply. ‘‘ There are just 
as good servants to be got for low 
wages as for high ones. They only 
need a little training.”’ 

Janet made no reply, but, after Ross 
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had left her, her thoughts were very 
bitter. 

‘“He would not have spoken like 
that when we were first married,” she 
said to herself. ‘* But, after all, I 
suppose he is right, and I am a very 
useless perscn. I shan’t even be or- 
namental very soon,’’ she added, with 
a little pout as she looked into a mirror 
hanging on the opposite wall ; ‘‘I can 
see all sorts of wrinkles coming, one 
for every worry. But I don’t suppose 
Ross notices whether I am pretty or 
ugly.”’ 

Ross, meanwhile, on his way back 
to the office, was puzzling over the 
change that had come over his wife 
lately. | Manlike, he was inclined to 
attribute it to ill-health. 

*“T expect she’s feeling the heat a 
bit, poor little girl,’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘ It’s her first hot weather, and 
I’ve been a selfish beast to keep her 
down so long. Let’s see. Margaret 
Seymour ought to be in Simla by now. 
I’l! write and ask her if she will have 
Janet on a visit. I know she has got 


a big house and plenty of room.” 

So before he sat down to the mass 
of official papers which were waiting 
for signature he composed a letter to 
Margaret, which revealed more _ be- 
tween the lines than the writer sus- 


pected. The result was a cordial in- 
vitation to Janet, which arrived a 
couple of days later. The girl looked 
up after reading it with almost a re- 
turn of her old smile. 

‘* Why, Ross,’’ she said, ‘‘ here is a 
note from Margaret asking me to go 
to them at Simla for a bit.’’ 

Tt gave Ross an unexpected little 
pang to see her evident pleasure. Was 
she glad to leave him, then? Did she 
find life with him so dreary, and had 
he failed so entirely to make her 
happy? But he was ashamed of his 
jealous thoughts, and, to hide them, 
answered with exaggerated cheerful- 
ness. ; 

‘‘ Why, it has just come at the right 
moment. It would not have done for 
you to stop down in this heat any 
ionger. You will enjoy Simla awfully. 

Janet looked at him thoughtfully. 
Evidently he did not mind her going. 
Probably he was glad to get rid of 
such an incompetent wife, and to fe 
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jy once more to the days of his 
hachelorhood. He might, at least, 
have pretended to be sorry. 

“Very well, Ross,’’ she answered. 
“] think I should like to go ; I’ve not 
heen feeling very fit lately. You 
won't be lonely by yourself, will you? ”’ 

The little yearning note in her ques- 
tion escaped him. 

“Oh, I shall be all right,’’ he said, 
still in the same cheerful voice. ‘* I’m 
ysed to being alone, you see. I'll ask 
for a few days’ leave to take you up. 
lexpect you will be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of wearing all your pretty 
dothes. It’s been very dull for you 
here with only two ladies to speak to.’’ 

It had been dull. Janet felt that she 
had scarcely realised until that moment 
how dull. And, as she carefully 
packed her trousseau frocks for the 
journey to Simla, her thoughts were 
very pleasant ones. After all, it was 
not more than a couple of years since 
she had been promoted to grown-up 
dresses. How delightful it would be, 


just for a little while, to play and 


amuse herself as a child might do, 
with no thought for what the amuse- 
ment would cost. To forget all the 
little troubles and worries, the small 
economies, the undignified shifts ; to 
lead the old life to which she had always 
been accustomed ; she had only fully 
realised lately how badly she had 
missed it. She was so happy at the 
prospect that even the weary journey 
to Simla did not tire her, and, as the 
little toy railway climbed the steep 
mountain-side, ascending hourly into 
fresher air, her spirits rose higher ard 
higher. 

How delightful it all was! The 
lovely deodar-clothed station, the cool 
breeze which seemed to give her new 
life, the swift ‘rickshaw ride to Mar- 
garet_ Seymour’s English-looking 
house, with its garden full of roses 
and flowering plants.. And Margaret 
herself standing ready to welcome her, 
with the old petting, protecting man- 
fer which she kept specially for her 
small cousin. : 

“Why, Janet, you are looking 
prettier than ever,’’ she exclaimed. 

It ts good to see you again. I’m 

to have a good talk and to 
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show you my house. I’ve brought 
out a lot of things from home for it.’’ 

It was, undoubtedly, a very charm- 
ing place, and the most charming bed- 
room of all had been prepared for 
Janet. The girl felt tears of pure 
pleasure rise to her eyes as she looked 
from one dainty object to another, 
patted the soft silk quilt on the bed, 
and smelt the great bunch of roses in 
an old blue and white vase which stood 
on a little table. She lay down at 
last for a rest after her long journey 
with a little sigh of content, feeling 
as some traveller might feel who has 
returned to familiar places after long 
wanderings in the desert. 

It was a transformed Janet who 
came down to dinner that night in one 
of the trousseau dresses — quite a 
different person from the pale little 
girl whom Ross had become accus- 
tomed to seeing lately. There was a 
delicate pink flush in her cheeks, her 
eyes sparkled, all her old animation 
had returned. Her husband, watch- 
ing her, rejoiced unselfishly at the 
change. He had a long talk with 
Margaret that evening, and they de- 
cided that the girl should remain with 
the Seymours until the rains broke. 

“‘T shall miss her horribly,’’ Ross 
said, ‘‘ but she’ll only get ill if she 
goes down with me into the heat. 
And:I want her to have a good time.” 

It was early next morning that he 
had to leave, and it was his first part- 
ing from his wife since their wedding- 
day. Janet was horrified to find that, 
deep down in her heart, was a little 
sensation of relief. She felt somehow 
as if, just for a little while, she must 
turn her back on the memories of the 
last few months and be Janet Adair 
again. By and by, she told herself, 
it would all come right, and when she 
joined Ross in July the feeling would 
have passed. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* Another invitation to a dance next 
week, Margaret,’’ said Janet, tossing 
the card across to her cousin with a 
gay little laugh. The two were sitting 
in a wide verandah with a magnificent 
view of the snows. ‘‘ It is jolly having 
a good time like this.’’ 


Margaret looked at her with a 
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glance which held both apprehension 
and tenderness. There was no doubt 
that Janet was a success from a society 
point of view, and her cousin had 
thorough!y enjoyed watching the girl’s 
little triumphs. So long as she content- 
ed herself with the admiration of the 
world in general there was no cause 
for uneasiness, but lately more than 
one man had developed a wish to be- 
come a particular friend. Janet was 
such a child, Margaret felt, she did 
not understand what she was doing. 

‘* What news did you have of Ross 
yesterday? ’’ she asked, unconsciously 
following her own line of thought. 

‘* Oh, Ross is all right,’’ Janet an- 
swered airily. ‘‘ He’s got his work, 
you know.’’ But the mention of her 
husband had aroused sleeping memor- 
ies, and she gave a little impatient 
shrug. ‘‘ Margaret,’’ she went on, 
‘do you know. I have come to the 
conclusion that you were quite right, 
and I was never meant to be poor. 
You can’t think how I revel in a little 
luxury again. In a former life I must 


have been a cat, I feel sure, and always 
I feel 


had a nice warm fire to sit by. 
inclined to purr now whenever I am 
thoroughly comfortable.”’ 
Margaret laughed, but her laughter 
had an uneasy ring. 
‘“T don’t believe 1 
grown up yet, baby,”’ she said. “‘ Bits 


you are really 
of you aren’t, at any rate. But it’s 
too late now to rake up that old con- 
versation. And, Janet, there are worse 
things than poverty.”’ 

‘May I be allowed a share in this 
argument? ’’ said a voice behind them, 
and they turned quickly, to see Cap- 
tain Allenby, Janet’s most faithful 
attendant, standing on the verandah 
steps. 

‘‘The bearer said 
home,”’ he remarked ; ‘‘ so I found my 
own way here unannounced. That 
was a bold statement of yours, Mrs. 
Sesxaour.”’ 

He seated himself next Janet as he 
spoke, and looked at her with an ad- 
miration which he took no pains to 
conceal. Margaret watched him with 
a worried frown. She both disliked 
and distrusted the man, and felt sure 
he had plenty of previous experience in 
affairs of this kind to guide him now. 

‘** Poverty,’’ said Captain Allenby, 


you were at 
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‘“is just bearable for a man, for he hag 
all sorts of interests to help him to 
forget it. For a woman it must bea 
taste of purgatory. I can’t imagine 
now any man can have the cheek to 
ask a woman to marry him unless he 
can give her all that she wants.” 

K Margaret,’’ called Mr. Seymour's 
voice from the house just then, ‘‘ could 
you come here a moment ?’’—and Mar. 
garet obeyed with a very visible reluct- 
ance. It was the opportunity for 
which Captain Allenby had been 
hoping. His manner underwent an in- 
definable change ; he drew his chair a 
little closer to Janet’s. 

‘“T want you all to come and dine 
with me on Saturday,” he said, 
‘* Please say ‘yes.’”? —~ 

His tone was almost a caress. It 
made Janet vaguely uncomfortable, 
but she glanced at him with the sub- 
lime unconsciousness of a child. 

““Certainly,”? she answered, “if 
Margaret is disengaged. But why 
this air of mystery? ”’ 

Allenby looked at her searchingly. 
He had never found a woman yet so 
hard to rouse to a perception of his 
real meaning. Perhaps her indiffer- 
ence was only assumed to spur him on. 
He moved a little closer still. 

‘* Because,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have some- 
thing I want to say to you. You must 
know, you must realise what it is.” 

It was at that moment that Mar- 
garet rejoined them, and Allenby rose 
to go with an unconcerned air. 

‘* Mrs. Hamilton has just been pro- 
mising that you will all come and dine 
with me on Saturday,”’ he said. 

‘Yes, Margaret,’’ Janet agreed 
carelessly. ‘* We are free that night, 
aren’t we? Oh! do look at the snows. 
Aren’t they splendid this morning?” 

Allenby was absolutely puzzled by 
her manner. Was her indifference 
feigned or real? In either case it 
only increased his infatuation for her. 
He turned to Margaret, who re 
luctantly accepted the invitation. She 
would have given much to keep him 
and Janet apart, but could think of 
no excuse on the spur of the moment. 
Besides, the time for her cousin to re- 
turn to the Plains was drawing neat, 
and her responsibilities as a chaperone 
would soon be over: 
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The very day of the proposed dinner 
the news came that the monsoon had 
broken, and there was a telegram from 
Ross, just as they were getting into 
their ’rickshaws, to ask his wife to fix 
the date of her arrival. Janet felt that 
she qught to have been overjoyed to 
receive it, but the idea of leaving 
Simla was far from pleasant. 

‘‘T will answer it to-morrow, Mar- 
garet,’’ she said. ‘*I think I can 
manage to get off by Monday.”’ 

Perhaps it was the thought of her 
own near departure that made every- 
thing so specially charming that night, 
but in any case Janet was in the 
highest spirits. She had on her 
prettiest frock, and knew she was 
looking her best. And the knowledge 
lent an additional sparkle to the eyes 
that were grey in some lights and 
black in others. 

It had been a day of rain and storm, 
but, with the evening, the sky had 
cleared, and the air was crystal clear. 
Janet enjoyed the swift rush along the 
Mall in the smooth rubber-tyred rick- 
shaw, the thousand twinkling lights of 
the big bazaar, the scent of the deodar 
trees borne on the evening breeze, and 
the arrival at Captain Allenby’s house, 
its verandah gaily decorated with 
Chinese lanterns. Above all, the feel- 
ing that she was the guest of the 
evening, and that all the elaborate pre- 
parations that had been made were in 
order to do her honour. No expense 
had been spared, for Captain Allenby 
had a large private income—large 
enough to permit him to indulge in 
any passing fancy. 

It was a very gay little dinner party 
of about sixteen couples, and during 
the meal a string band played at in- 
tervals. After dinner there was a 
little dancing of an informal kind, but 
it was not kept, up for long. Gradu- 
ally the dancers dropped off, and one 
couple after another sought refuge in 
comfortable nooks and dim corners, 
and Janet found herself alone with her 
host in a tiny room which formed a 
sort of annexe to the drawing-room. 
Somehow conversation between them 
did not seem to run as easily as usual, 
and, half-frightened by a long silence, 
Janet turned to him with a question : 

“You said you had something to 
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tell me?’’ she asked. ‘‘I wonder 
what it could have been? ”’ 

In another moment he had caught 
both her hands in his. 

** Darling,’’ he said, and, for once, 
his voice rang true, ‘‘I have some- 
thing to say to you, but I hardly know 
how to find words in which to express 
it. I love you, love you, love you. 
You are more to me than all this world 
put together, and my hope of the 
next.”’ 

Janet pulled her hands away with a 
little startled gasp. Her eyes were 
widely opened like a child’s are when 
it is frightened. 

“*Oh, Janet,’’ he went on,: and he 
put his arms round her waist, ‘‘ you 
don’t know how much you mean to 
me. Come to me, beloved, and I 
swear I will make you happy; you 
shall never regret it. I can give you 
everything your heart desires; your 
slightest wish shall be gratified. My 
God, it sounds as if I were trying to 
bribe you,’’ he added, ‘‘but I want 
you so badly that I believe I am cap- 
able even of that.”’ 

Janet had risen to her feet, and had 
shaken off the encircling arms. 

‘* Please order my ’rickshaw for 
me,’’ she said coldly, ‘‘ and find Mrs. 
Seymour. I want to go home.”’ 

‘* Janet, I won’t be put off like this,’’ 
he cried indignantly ; but she would 
not vouchsafe him another word or 
glance except the inevitable good- 
night. He held her hand at parting, 
and managed to whisper that he would 
not be content with this ending to 
their friendship, that she must write to 
him and tell him that at least she for- 
gave him, but for all the notice that 
the girl took she might not have heard 
what he said. 

But in spite of her apparent self- 
control, all the way home his words 
were ringing in her ears—were tempt- 
ing her with their subtle suggestion. 
She must do something, she felt, to 
prove that Ross still occupied the first 
place in her heart, that she was ready 
and willing to take up her life with 
him again. To Margaret’s astonish- 
ment she announced her intention of 
starting for the Plains next morning. 
And, as the train slid down the moun- 
tain curves, she determined to put 
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Captain Allenby and his words from 
her mind for ever, 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘“Where is the Sahib?’ Janet 
asked, as she alighted at the familiar 
little railway station and found that 
only the bearer had come to meet her. 

The Sahib had been called away 
ou very urgent business, the man 
answered. 

It was the last straw, Janet felt. 
The long hot journey, the dirty rail- 
way carriages, the uneatable meals in 
the dismal refreshment-rooms had 
filled her with a weary disgust. 
Every moment seemed to be taking 
her further from everything that made 
life worth living, and she had clung 
to the thought of Ross and the meet- 
ing with him as to a certain refuge. 
And now that had failed her. She 
dared not let terself dwell on how 
much that failut: might mean. But 
as she drove along the dark silent road 
towards the bungalow cne thought 


after another started forward, and re- 
fused to be pushed into the back- 


cares for his work 
more than you,’’ said one; and an- 
other chimed in with ‘‘ You will be 
doing him no wrong ; he will not mind 
if you go your own way ; you have but 
to stretch out your hand and take 
everything you want, and no one will 
be harmed by it.”’ 

She had reached their own house by 
this time, and leaned eagerly out of 
the carriage in the hope that Ross 
might have arrived first and have been 
there to welcome her; but the veran- 
dah was empty. The servants had 
taken advantage of their master’s ab- 
sence to indulge in a smoke in their 
own quarters ; the bearer was follow- 
ing slowly ‘behind his mistress with 
the luggage in a bullock cart; the 
house looked absolutely deserted. The 
man who had been driving her, seizing 
his opportunity, demanded double the 
ordinary fare, and Janet, too fright- 
ened to resist, gave it to him. She 
got rid of him at last, and sought re- 
fuge in the drawing-room, but she 
found no consolation there. It had 
hardly been used in her absence, and 
the orders which the bearer had re- 


ground. ‘He 
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ceived to get it ready for the Mem 
Sahib had been interpreted according 
to that worthy’s own notions of what 
was right and fitting. Janet’s pretty 
curtains had been removed to make 
way for some which had been bought 
by Ross in his pre-marriage days— 
magenta sunflowers on a black back. 
ground—the furniture had received a 
hasty flick with a cloth, the marks of 
which could plainly be seen amidst the 
dust which thickly encrusted chairs 
and tables. On the walls smoked and 
flared a couple of badly-trimmed 
lamps, defiling the hot air with the 
odour of kerosene, while an army of 
flying white ants and praying mantis 
seemed to fill the place with motion, 

Janet stood still for a moment deep 
in thought. Then, suddenly, she 
raised her head and spoke aloud as 
though someone were listening. 

‘*]T can’t stand it,’’ she cried; “I 
really can’t; and Ross doesn’t care 
what I do.”’ 

She crossed the room to her writing- 
table with the air cf one who has come 
fo some great decision, and took a 
little time choosing a sheet of paper 
and a pen, as though to prove to some 
unseen witness that this was done in 
no passing fit of petulance, was the 
result of no childish whim. 

She had everything arranged at last 
to her liking, and began to write :— 

** Dear Captain Allenby < 

That was easy enough, but what 
should follow? <A mad desire seized 
her to write the plain truth, to say “I 
am willing to sell myself for what you 
can give me.’’ She sat, tilting her 
chair childishly, frowning at her 
thoughts. ‘‘I know he does not 
care,’’ she said again, and repeated it 
in a longing for self-justification, and 
the man to whom she alluded was not 
the man to whom she wrote. 

She looked round the room again to 
give herself courage—at those terrible 
curtains, the dirt, the discomfort. 
And then her glance fell on a very old 
photo of Ross taken when he was 
about five years old, and which stood 
on her writing table. He must have 
been a charming little boy, and to 
Janet there had always been somethiag 
inexpressibly touching ia the little 
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face; as if, young as he was, the child 
had realised that the mother to whom 
he would have been so dear had died 
when he was born. There was a 
pathetic droop at the corners of the 
mouth, a half-appealing look in the 
wide, open eves. She took the photo- 
graph in her hand, and looked at it 
closer, noting as she had often done 
before the little details which betrayed 
the absence of a mother’s care—the 
blouse, : crookedly buttoned at the 
throat, the untied shoe-lace, the hair 
unbecomingly brushed by the conven- 
tional hand of a nurse. 

** Poor little boy,’’ she murmured ; 
‘“‘and there was no one to tell you 
afterwards that they were sorry that 
you were tired, and to put their arms 
round you, and pet you. Poor little 
boy.”’ She kissed the photo gently, 
and put it down witha sigh. ‘If we 
had had a child,’’ she said. 

A footstep sounded behind her, and 
she turned and faced her husband. 

The light shone full on him as he 
stood in the doorway revealing with 
pitiless clearness his travel-stained 
clothes, the weary droop of his figure, 


the lines which the strain of the hot 
weather had traced on his face, and 
yc‘ at that moment it bore almost the 
same expression as the face of the 
child in the photograph. He came 
forward as that little hoy might have 
done, with outstretched hands, plead- 
ing for a -welcome, and, kneeling 
beside Janet, he laid his tired head on 
her shoulder. 

‘*Oh! Janet, I have wanted you 
so,’’ he said. 

Something stirred in Janet's heart, 
stirred and woke; that mother-love 
which is the best that a woman can 
bestow, and which, once bestowed, 
can never be taken back again. That 
love which is content to give all and 
ask nothing in return, and which is 
to every other love as the sea to a 
river. She turned a little, and put her 
arms round his neck, her soft cheek 
on his hair. The sheet of paper on 
which she had been writing fluttered to 
the ground, and lost itself presently in 
the garden. 

‘* Dearest,’® said Janet, ‘‘ don't 
worry any more. See, I have come 
back to you.”’ 











At the Sign of “God Ha’ Mercy.” 


An Adventure of Sir Jasper Lemon, Bart., in the 
year of the Great Plague. 


By Knight AdkKin. 


NE whose lightest wish has 
long been my _ strait com- 
mand has bidden me _ write 

down those things which befell me, 
Sir Jasper Lemon, in the year of 
the Great Plague, both as an exposi- 
tion of the ways of God’s providence 
in dealing with the children of men and 
for the confusion of certain lying ru- 
mours which have in these later years 
grown up concerning the death of the 

Earl of Thwayte and my act and part 

therein. 

It is the harder for me to begin my 
tale aright in that I have told it so 
many times to an audience who need 
no instruction as to the characters and 
their relation each to the other, and 
who, indeed, are so well skilled in the 
tale itself that they will check me with 
‘* But, grandfather, you are forgetting, 
he said——’’ or ‘‘ Yes, grandfather, 
but first of all you went——”’ and so 
forth and so on, until I bid them tell 
the story for themselves, and all is 
humility and contrition till I can be 
coaxed to continue. 

Well I know where, if I had my way, 
I would wish to begin my tale, and 
that is at the moment when in the 
gallery at Whitehall, so many years 
ago, I picked up a fallen fan and, ris- 
ing, looked for the first time into the 
eyes of Barbara Redfern. 

Through all the memories of my 
dead youth trips that tiny figure. with 
the great blue eyes and the little head 
poised so proudly on its white neck, 
the lovely oval face with its frame of 
black ringlets, and the dimpled chin 
that she would hold so high and 
-haughtily when one poor swain tried to 
lead the light talk of dance or mas- 
querade towards some tenderer theme. 

But, alack! my home critics will 
have none of it. 

.. ‘* Why,” they say, ‘‘ we have grand- 

mamma here to look at with our own 


eyes, and there is her picture by Lely 
in that funny old dress over the dining- 
room mantelpiece. Come to the story 
and tell us about the house with the 
Red Cross and the death of the wicked 
earl.”’ 

Well, so let it be a’ God’s name, 
though even Sir Peter at his best—— 
But there, I'll even plunge headlong 
into my story as best I may. 

Mistress Barbara then was lady to 
her Grace of York, and there is little 
need to tell you that about so fair a 
flower hovered many a butterfly of the 
Court. Etheridge himself turned a 
sonnet to her ankle, and Buckingham 
led her out to dance a brawl before the 
King; nay, even the Castlemaine was 
jealous for a day, or so the gossips 
said. 

It was this that led to my rencounter 
with his Lordship of Thwayte and 
gave me those scars which the children 
sometimes wonder at with a fearful 
pity to-day. 

The man was my rival with pretty 
Mistress Barbara, as he was my rival 
in the King’s favour, but he was, for 
all his charm, rotten at the heart of 
him, and thought no shame of staining 
by his foul words the flower that he 
wished to wear before the world. Nay 
(heaven forgive me if I do him wrong), 
I have sometimes thought that those 
were right who held that the evil went 
deeper still, and that, as he held his 
earldom by virtue of his sister’s dis- 
honour, so he would have bought a 
dukedom by the shame of the lady 
whom he desired to wed. However that 
be, words were spoken that I could not 
pass, and we met in the field of the 
Forty Footsteps, near the village of 
Bloomsbury, with sword and pistol, De 
Grammont. aad Tony Hamilton with 
me, Etheridge and Lying Dick with 
my lord. 

I was no 


such swordsman as 
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Thwayte, and, moreover, one of his 
bullets had found me before ever cold 
steel took up the running, but I made 
shift to close with him, and then, using 
the brute strength that nature has given 
me, so hammered his face with fist and 
sword-hilt that I had struck him sense- 
less to the ground before my loss of 
blood brought me swooning full sprawl 
on top of him. 

I was the worse wounded of the two, 
but my scars, as you may see, are 
mostly in the body and. sword arm, 
while my lord was so badly disfigured 
about the face that, as Etheridge said 
to the King, he looked “‘ as if instead 
of merely cutting the Lemon he had 
eaten him,’’ whereto the King made 
answer that ‘‘ Lemons should be 
squeezed, not eaten, and that Sir 
Jasper must to the Tower until he had 
replenished the Royal Exchequer with 
a heavy fine.’’ 

So it was that the Pest had been for 
some months in the city before I ob- 
tained my order of release, to find the 
King and Court transferred to the 
country and green grass growing be- 
tween the cobblestones of the Strand. 

On the first day of my freedom, as I 
walked along Hanging-Sword-lane, 
chance, or Providence it would be 
more seemly to say, directed that I 
should stop to take my breath, lean- 
ing against an iron post on one side 
of the way, so that a ray of sunlight 
from between the eaves fell full upon 
my face. 

The alley was altogether deserted of 
passengers, and no sign of life showed 
at any window of the houses, save that 
in an upper room of that directly 
Opposite me—a tall, gaunt building 
whose door bore the red cross and 
‘“ God have mercy ’’ motto that marked 
it pest-ridden. I fancied I could dis- 
cern the flutter of a woman’s dress be- 
hind the leaded casement. 

As I watched it in idleness, a white 
arm, whose hand sparkled with jewels, 
flashed for a minute against the dark 
background, and something fell with 
a soft thud at my very feet. I glanced 
down at it with careless curiosity, and 
could hardly forbear a smile at the 
oddity of the coincidence, for the missile 
of the fair unknown was none other 
than a squeezed lemon, now bruised 
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and broken on the cobbles of 
street. 

In the ordinary way I should have 
been careful not to touch or handle 
anything which had come from a 
plague-marked house, but prison is a 
good nurse to fancy and all idle curi- 
osities, and for the nonce all the world 
outside the limits of the Beauchamp 
Tower was as new and as full of possi- 
bilities as when I had come up to Court 
a raw lad some five years before. 

I stretched out my foot then, and 
touched the smashed fruit with the toe 
of my boot (for in my time I have 
known a billet-doux to lurk in a more 
unlikely receptacle), while at the same 
time I slipped out my vinegar-soaked 
kerchief to have excuse for picking up 
the note should one be there. There 
was no scrap of paper revealed, but 
what I saw made me drop my napkin 
hastily, picking up, under cover of re- 
gaining it, a long silver pin buttoned 
with a ‘‘ J ’’ cut in jasper-stone, a toy 
which I myself had given to Mistress 
Barbara not six months before. 

How had it come thus strangely back 
to me from the window of this pest- 
ridden house? Who was it who had 
recognised my face and tossed me this 
strange appeal? Here, it was evident, 
was some strange mystery, and, still 
leaning upon my post like one overcome 
by a sudden faintness, I slouched my 
hat further over my eyes and hid my 
face in my kerchief, while my brain 
worked s iftly to seek the answer of 
the riddle. 

Could Barbara be here in town in the 
heart of this pestilence? If so, why 
must she take this way to summon me 
when a call would bring me to her feet 
more surely? Thwayte——Ah! what 
if this were but a trick of his to trap 
me? He was not one to forget a debt 
or to be over-scrupulous in his method 
of paying it, and he was likely enough 
to deal with me as the King dealt with 
Sir John Coventry on less occasion. 

Even as I mused I got a fair enough 
warning that all was not as it should 
be with the plague-marked house. I 
had already observed that there was 
no watchman at the door, but had 
taken little heed thereat, since these 
men ran on errands for their prisoners 
as part of their duties, but now I saw 
in a furtive glance a far more ominous 
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sign. Inch by inch the door of the 
house was slipping open, the bar and 
padlock outside it hindering not at all, 
while through the chink peeped out a 
couple of faces as rufhanly as 1 had 
ever seen. 

Seeing that the street was empty, the 
two men came out boldly, a third halt- 
ing behind them in the open door. I 
had no weapon but a light walking- 
rapier to cross with their heavy 
hangers, and there was no doubt but 
that-my wits must save work for my 
sword-hand if I would live to play the 
game to a finish. 

As the two bullies approached I gave 
a muffled cry that checked them more 
surely than a threat would have done, 
and, staggering in my walk, reeled 
towards them like a drunken man, They 
fell back, muttering, to the door-step, 
and, as they hung there irresolute, | 
played my last card. Trusting to hat 
and cloak to disguise my face, J] 
dropped the kerchief, and screaming 
**The mark! the mark! ”’ open 
the breast of my doublet and tumbled 
at my armpit as though to assure my- 
self of the dreaded swelling of the 
gland. With a yell of terror, the three 
fell headlong over each other across the 
threshold and slammed the door in my 
very face; so, after beating upon it 
feebly with my fists, I turned away and 
departed, zig-zagging along the gutter 
like one in the last emergency of weak- 
ness, till I was out of sight round the 
corner of the street. Even if Barbara 
were confined in that evil house I could 
do her no good by getting my throat 
cut on the threshold, while if the whole 
thing were a well-baited trap of my 
lord’s I had no will to walk into it open- 
eyed and unarmed. I would go first, 
I resolved, to her uncle's house in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields and make sure of her 
whereabouts ere considering my next 
move. 

When, however, I reached the house 
I found it barred and marked, with a 
surly plague-watcher crouched in his 
bulk outside the door. Like most of 
his class, his manners were much to be 
amended by an emollient exhibition of 
silver, and I gained from him a story 
that set my fears and suspicions ablaz- 
ing fever-high. 

The lady, so my man said, had bided 
“qn town when the Court departed to 
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tend her uncle, who was dying of an 
ague. Freed by his death, she had left 
for Oxford in a coach, but had been 
driven back, like so many others, by 
the country folk, to find on her return 
that one of the servants’ had taken the 
infection, and that her uncle’s house 
was closed and guarded. For the rest, 
the fellow had some talk of a gentleman 
in a riding mask who had accosted her 
as she stood’in doubt, and with whom 
she had driven away, but of sequel to 
the story I had no need. In a flash it 
had come to my mind that the house 
in Hanging-Sword-lane belonged to 
Semple, the fencing-master, whom I] 
knew of old for Thwayte’s bully and 
led-captain, while even in my captivity 
I had heard stories of men who for 
their own ends had defended their own 
doors by the mark of the red cross. 

Barbara, | felt sure, had been trapped 
by mv lord into Semple’s house, and 
that, if the plague-watcher’s story were 
true, not twenty-four hours agone. In 
the daylight I could do nothing, for no 
constable would follow me into the very 
jaws, as he would imagine, of the 
plague, but with nightfall I could act 
for myself, and it was now already some 
hours noon. I hurried back to 
my rooms in the Temple, and changed 
mv gay city clothes for a rough country 
suit of sad-coloured fustian, and then, 
with a brace of pistols in my breast, in 
addition to my sword and dagger, be- 
took me to the entrance of Hanging- 
Sword-lane. 

The alley was in pitch darkness 
when I turned down it at last after an 
hour or two’s sentry-go at its end, and 
I had to feel my way almost by hand 
to Semple’s door. I had planned to 
knock in the shuttered window of the 
ground-floor room in hope of rousing 
the garrison to reprisals by way of the 
front door, and of forcing my way in 
by a sudden surprise the moment the 
said door was opened. Luck, however, 
was with me, for on trying the latch | 
found that they had apparently trusted 
in the plague-mark as sufficient safe- 
guard, and I entered on the mere pull- 
ing of the latch-string as easily as if 
the house had been my own. Inside 
the hall I slipped my shoes from my 
feet and unclasped the chain of my 
cloak, so that it hung loose from my 
shoulders. 
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The hall was in pitchy darkness, 
though a line of light beneath the crack 
of a door, with the sound of rough 
voices and the rattle of dice, showed 
me that two, at any rate, of Thwayte’s 
bullies were carousing in the long low 
room (lit, as I remembered, only by 


‘ heavily-barred skylights), which served 


Semple for a salle d’armes. Dagger in 
hand, I crawled on tiptoe to the door 
and felt it over inch by inch. Hurrah! 
they had left the key outside, and the 
door was a solid piece of oak that would 
stand much battering. Slowly and 
noiselessly 1 worked till the bolt slid 
silently into its socket, and then waited 
for a while, my ear pressed to the 
panels, to find out how many of my 
enemies were safely imprisoned for the 
nonce. I could catch little but oaths at 
first, addressed to one ‘‘ Jacob,’’ in- 
terspersed with the delinquent Jacob’s 
views on the morals and appearance of 
‘‘ Master Satterthwaite,’’ as his inter- 
locutor seemed to be called. Presently, 
however, a sentence gave me warning 
that I must make haste and be wary. 
“Damn you,’’ quoth the indignant 
Satterthwaite, ‘‘ you’re as slow with 
the bones as that cursed Semple is with 
the meat. Where’s the fool gone to? ”’ 
‘‘He’s but slipped out to the tavern 
for a gill or two of strong waters,’’ 
growled the cther. ‘‘ He’ll be back in 
a minute or so, and as for my casting 
——Hurry no man’s cattle, master, 
especially thine own! ”’ 

I had heard enough, and, with the 
key in my pocket, was slipping away 
to the foot of the staircase, when the 
creak of the hinges and the click of the 
latch warned me of the opening of the 
front door. 

I could see nothing, but I heard the 
clink of bottles as the newcomer shot 
the bolt on the inside, and the sound 
of his footsteps drawing nearer to 
where I stood—nay, I even caught the 
rattle of his scabbard against the wall 
as he turned to the door I had just 
locked. Then I did that which I am 
not overfond of remembering, for all 
the victim was worthless and the sacri- 
fice of vital necessity. Before the 
man’s hand could find the accustomed 
latch, while the air he hummed was yet 
between his teeth, my cloak wrapped 
its folds about ‘his face and the blade 
of my dagger sheathed itself once, 
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twice, and again in his breast. It was 
all done soundlessly in a second, and as 
I stood, with his blood and the spilt 
liquor he had been carrying soaking my 
stockinged feet, I heard the duet of 
voice and dice-box continue all unsus- 
picious behind the door. The reaction 
followed swiftly, and, with all the 
haste of terror, I left the thing 
that had been a= man ten 
seconds before lying there in the 
dark, and sped stealthily upstairs, 
quickening my pace as I neared the 
light and could go forward without 
stumbling. 

I remember a locked door and a voice 
that answered my whisper with cry of 
joy. I remember working at an obstin- 
ate bolt, at first secretly with my 
dagger-point, then more openly with 
foot and shoulder, followed, as the 
clamour from below showed me that 
Jacob and Satterthwaite had realised 
their imprisonment, ty the emptying of 
a pistol into the lock. 

All, however, is vague and fevered 
like the memory of a dream, through 
which shines clear and unforgettable 
the memory of one crowning moment 
when, bruised, dusty, bestained with 
blood and powder smoke, I pitched 
through a wreck of shattered panels 
into the arms of Mistress Barbara upon 
the other side. 

We held each other’s hands for a 
minute to her cry of ‘*‘ Jasper! I knew 
I was safe from the moment when I 
saw you pick up ry token.’’ But 
when I would have hurried her from 
that accursed house with all speed, 
my half-healed wounds were paining 
me once more, and I had to sit for 
a while dizzy in one of the shabby 
chairs that furnished her prison, while 
she fed me with the wine and fruit 
which had been left by her gaolers for 
her use. I told her then the story of 
the last few hours, and she listened 
with parted lips and looks more soft 
than she had ever turned on me before, 
but when we spoke of her imprison- 
ment we came near to a fresh falling 
out. It was my Lord of Thwayte who 
had trepanned her, as I had known 
from the first, but when I expressed 
my intention of calling him to account 
tlerefor she caught at my wrist with 
a sudden painful rush of colour, whose 
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retreat left her whiter than before. 
**No! no!’’ she cried; ‘‘ you must 
not! Oh! what brutes you men-folk 
are! Haven’t you hurt him enough 
already? Promise me that you will 
not seck to see him—yet.”’ 

I was a fool, it may well be, but 
let it be remembered that I was weak 
and worn out at the time, and could see 
no more in this than a woman’s fear 
for the too audacious lover whom her 
outraged modesty alone withheld her 
from openly favouring. 

I scrambled to my feet and bowed to 
her. ‘‘ Heaven forbid that I shouid rob 
you of a friend, Mistress Barbara,’’ I 
said ; ‘‘ but when I see you so solicit- 
ous for my lord’s health I fear that I 
have wasted some labour to-day. 
Shall we go now? Or would you 
rather that I left you here?’’ 

What answer she would have made I 
know not, though the tears that sprang 
to her dear eyes smote me more bitterly 
than any retort, for a gentle polished 
voice, a voice we both knew from of 
old, broke in upon us with ‘‘ A thous- 
and apologies for so inopportune an in- 
trusion. Allow me to welcome Sir 
Jasper Lemon to my poor house.”’ 

In the doorway stood My Lord of 
Thwayte himself, debonair, careless, 
and perfectly at his ease, though his 
face was still terribly marred by the 
scars of my own handiwork and pale 
as ashes from sickness or the excite- 
ment of his surprise. 

Barbara gave a little cry and hid her 
face in her hands, while I slipped out 
my undischarged pistol with an oath, 
but Thwayte only lifted an empty hand 
in a gesture full of his old grace and 
charm. ** No,’”’ he said; ‘‘ it’s not 
needed, Jasper. I have played and 
lost,’? he went on, ‘‘and now I'll 
pay without whining. When Mistress 

arbara told me not an hour agone 
that you and she not only loved each 
other, but had come to an understand- 
ing, I made up my mind to resign with 
a. good grace what I could never hold 
even. if I took it by force. Come, old 
lad ; embrace me and let us be friends 
once more.’’ 

He came towards me with open 
arms, and, false though I knew him to 
be, the spell of his winning self-assur- 
ance was such that I let him embrace 
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me upon both cheeks, which he did 
with a strange passion, his lips burn- 
ing and dry as though with fever. 
With a curious high laugh he stepped 
back and turned to Barbara. ‘‘ May I 
not wish you joy,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
salute you for the last time?’’ With 
an appealing glance towards where I 
stood in a maze of astonishment, 
Barbara offered him her cheek, but he 
stepped back suddenly with a dark 
flush of anger or shame. 

‘* No, by heaven !’’ he cried. “ I’m 
not such a devil as that! Look here, 
Jasper! Have I paid my debts ?”’ 

With fumbling, ineffectual fingers he 
rent aside the shirt and doublet from 
his breast, and, still laughing, threw 
up his arm. 

On his bare side, clear and unmis- 
takable in the candle light, was the 
dreaded blue swelling of the Pest! 

‘“We go together, Jasper,” he 
muttered thickly, ‘‘and pretty Mis- 
tress Barbara will have forgotten both 
of us in favour of a luckier man by this 
time next year.’”’ 

‘“You cur! You Judas!”’ cried 
Barbara. Under the torrent of her 
scorn the wretched man_ seemed 
actually to stagger; a sudden spasm 
seemed to seize him, then spun round 
and fell heavily, his heels drumming 
on the floor. Ere we had crossed the 
threshold he was dead. 

At the head of Hanging-Sword-lane 
I looked down upon my companion 
beneath the light of a lamp. 

‘“ You told him that,’’ I said. 

‘*T taunted him with it, but it isn’t 
true ’’—(in the tiniest voice inagin- 
able)—‘‘ yet.”’ 

* *% * 


I never took the Pest, as you know, 
but when the Court came back to town 
it chanced that I and my new-made 
bride passed through Hanging-Sword- 
lane as men were removing the red 
cross and the legend from Semple’s 
door. ‘‘ Indeed,’’ I mused ; ‘‘ heaven 
has had mercy upon us; upon me, at 
any rate.’’ My lady looked up into 
my face with the daintiest mockery 
dancing on lip and eye. ‘‘ Nay,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ be not so sure, Sir Jasper. La! 
but I mean to plague you worse than 
the Pest itself ere all be over with us!” 





A Saviour of Lives. 


By D.: Macleod Malloch. 


WILD summer storm from the 

south-east swept the Firth of 

Clyde, lashing its usually calm 
surface into foam and fury. Great 
sombre, grey waves, white-crested, 
menacing, rolled sullenly towards the 
Cowal shore, breaking at length in 
impotent spumous wrath upon the 
low rocks at Toward Point. Drench- 
ing rain obscured the view. Flying 
spindrift added to the obscurity. A 
solitary river. steamer fighting with 
the storm could be dimly discerned 
from Toward Pier. It was the well- 
known ‘‘ Ruby,’’ a crack Clyde racer. 
The tempest tried her sorely. As she 
rounded the point, wave after wave 
broke over her. She tossed wildly as 
she rose to them ; and anon she rolled 
heavily in their trough. Not a pas- 
senger was to be seen on her spray- 
swept deck. The only men visible 
were the captain and steersman on the 
bridge. Presently the chief engineer 
—an alert, elderly man of huge build 
—joined them. 


“jist came up tae see where we 
were, captain,’’ he shouted. ‘‘I’ll be 
glad when we’re in Rothesay Bay this 
night. It’s no weather for my 
engines, bonnie though they be.’’ 

The skipper drew his hand across 
his eyes to remove the moisture. 

“We'll get the shelter of Bute in 
another ten minutes,’’ he — said. 
“We're just at the worst of it now. 
Hold on! Here’s a comber for you.’’ 

A huge wave came rolling along—a 
giant among waves, majestic, irre- 
sistible. 

** Starboard ! Starboard, hard! ’”’ 
shouted the captain to the steersman. 
“Put her before it! Put her before 
it!’ 

On came the wave. Round came 
the‘ Ruby,’”’ but barely round enough 
before the wave caught her on the 
Starboard quarter, seized her, shook 
her, flung her aside with a loud crash- 
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ing noise, and rolled contemptuously 
onwards. 

‘* By heaven! Something’s gone! * 
cried the skipper, seizing the wheel. 
‘“‘Away down, Cameron, and see 
what’s the matter.”’ 

The steersman made his way to the 
end of the bridge, and stepped down 
to the paddle-box. 

‘‘T’ll get down to my engines,”’ 
yelled McPhedran, the engineer, to 
the captain. ‘‘I’ll send up a man to 
you.’’ He turned to go. The 
steamer gave a violent lurch. There 
was a hoarse scream, and captain and 
engineer saw the unhappy steersman 
fall over the edge of the paddle-box 
into the storming sea. 

In a moment McPhedran had torn 
off his coat, rushed to the paddle-box, 
and dived after the steersman. Foam, 
spindrift, and torrential rain prevented 
the captain from seeing either of the 
men again. But the incident had 
been witnessed, and the mate and two 
men hastened up to the bridge. 

‘** A lot of saloon windows smashed 
by that last wave, sir,’’ shouted the 
mate above the tempest. The captain 
gave up the wheel. Then he scanned 
the heaving waves through his 
glasses, but it was with despair at his 
heart. There was no sign of either 
man. The steamer rode more easily 
stern-on to the waves, but the wind 
still howled and whistled madly in the 
shrouds and funnel stays. The waves 
rolled huge as ever. Blinded by rain 
and spindrift, the captain in vain sur- 
veyed the boisterous waters. But it 
was a hopeless quest. For a full hour 
he kept the ‘‘ Ruby ”’ cruising round 
the spot, going as near the wave- 
lashed shore as he could with safety. 
All was vain. The men were gone. 

** It’s all up, I doubt, Macdonald,’ 
said the captain huskily to the mate. 
**No one could swim in that sea for 
long ; and here’s the best engineer and 
finest man on the Clyde just thrown 


’ 
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his life away. Not but what Cameron 
was a good lad, and worth an effort, 
but it was a hopeless thing to try to 
Save a man in that sea to-day. We'll 
get on now. Have the flag half-mast 
when we go into Rothesay.”’ 

A quarter of an hour later the 
** Ruby ”’ entered the quiet waters of 
Rothesay Bay. Her half-mast flag at 
once attracted notice. When she was 
safely moored, the harbour-master 
approached the captain. 

** You’ve had dirty weather outside, 
captain. I see some of your saloon 
windows are gone. What’s your flag 
at half-mast for? ”’ 

The captain told the news. 

** McPhedran! ”’ cried the harbour- 
master. ‘‘ McPhedran, who could be 
least spared of any man I know! 
This is sad news indeed, captain. 
It’s a mournful gathering you’ll have 
at the club to-night I’m _ thinking. 
McPhedran, McPhedran! Well, well! 
He wasn’t what you would call a re- 
ligious man ; but when our call comes, 
captain, may we be found as well 
prepared.”’ 

** Ay, ay! 


Yon was a man,’’ re- 


plied the captain, and walked gloomily 


away. As he went, it was obvious 
that the news had spread, for the pier 
and esplanade were dotted with groups 
of people eager for the news, and 
mournful when they heard it. 

That night there was an unusually 
large gathering at the Officers’ Club, 
in ‘‘“he Steersman,’’ that haven 
sacred to the senior officers of the 
Clyde passenger fleet. McPhedran’s 
big armchair was empty. The captain 
of the ‘“‘Ruby”’ told thestory of 
McPhedran’s fruitless heroism. 

The company smoked persistently 
and gloomily. For half an hour no 
one spoke a word. Then a voice from 
the doorway said :— 

‘“Ye’re a cheery lot 
friends.’”’ 

There was a general start of sur- 
prise, almost of fright; a gasp of 
overwhelming astonishment. Then 
with a wild shout of ‘‘ McPhedran! ” 
and much incoherert profanity, and the 
company threw themselves upon a 
man standing at the door. For a 
while there was nothing but confused 
exclamations, hand-clasps, greetings, 
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shouts of joy, then McPhedran was 
dragged forward, thrust into his arm- 
chair, and forced to swallow a large 
tumbler of whisky and water. 

‘‘ Easy, boys, go easy!”’ he cried 
at length. ‘‘ You’d think your long- 
lost brother had come from the 
grave.’’ 

‘* Just what we feel,’’ said his skip- 
per. ‘‘Man McPhedran, I never 
thought to see you in that chair again. 
At first I thought you were a ghost. 
But ye took off that glass of whisky in 
a verra human way. Dod! I’m glad 
to see ye. We’re all glad to see ye. 
Drink up, boys! My treat.’’ 

There was a moment’s bustle of pre- 
paration. Then McPhedran’s health 
was drunk with acclamation, and the 
company rendered vociferously ‘‘ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow.’’ 

Then ensued a general demand for 
explanations, coupled with questions 
as to Cameron’s fate. 

‘*Oh!”’ replied McPhedran, ‘‘ the 
laddie’s right enough. He got a bit 
clour on the heid from a chunk of 
floating timber that a big wave 
washed down on us. But nae doot 
Providence sent it along, or I wouldn’t 
be sitting here now. I’m a fair hand 
at swimming, but I doubt if I could 
have swum three miles in to-day’s sea 
by myself, let alone wi’ Hamish 
Cameron and his sea-boots for com- 
pany.’”’ 

‘* But how did ye escape? ”’ asked 
his captain. ‘‘ I’know Cameron is no 
great swimmer.’’ 

‘‘Simple as __ sailing,’’ replied 
McPhedran. ‘‘ When Hamish went 
overboard I went after him. At first 
I couldna see the laddie, but syne I 
heard him call out, and soon I was 
up to him. We swam together for a 
while, trying to edge towards the 
Cowal shore, but the tide and currents 
and wind and waves all said ‘ No,’ and 
pushed us towards the Kyles. So 
after a while I said: 

‘“**T doubt, Hamish, that Kames 
Bay is the nearest shore we can 
make.’ 

‘** Ve'll make it alone, then,’ says 
he with a kind o’ gasp, ‘ for I’m done. 
Heaven help you!’ 

‘*Then just as 
what was to be dene, 


I was wonderirg 
I saw a big 








bavlk of seaweedy timber bearing 
down on us on the next wave. I told 
Cameron to get a grip of but the 


laddie was fair spent. He made an 
effort, but all the result was that he 
got a dunt on the side of the head that 
knocked him senseless. The next 
wave almost tore him from my grip, 
but ended by laying him right on the 
top of my log. The rest was easy. 
I had only to keep him there, and 
swim alongside mysel’ holding on to 
an old rusty bolt, and in two hours the 
current grounded us in Kames Bay. 
All the same ‘ Thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory!’ If it hadna 
been for that verra Providential log, 
my armchair might have been empty 
for good and all. I left Cameron with 
a decent doctor at Port Bannatyne 
The laddie will be all right in a day or 
two. Yon's a_ well-plucked ‘un. 
Mind you, he looked death in the face 
to-dav, with never a whimper. Now 
ali together, bovs, ‘ Hamish Cameron. 
Mav he soon be on his feet again!’ ”’ 


“We'll be sceing you home now, 
McPhedran,”’ said his captain. ‘‘ We 
canna just trust ye out alone. Coie 


along, boys.”’ 

The company 
‘* The Steersman °’ 
prepared to cheer the 
ran saw it. 


** Half a 


filed out. In front of 
a great crowd 


MecPhed- 


was 
hero. 


moment, boys, till I get 
mv pine,” he said, and went back to 
the emptv room. There he threw 
open a window, stepped out in a back 
court, slipped from thence into the 
stable lane, and was half-way home 
hefore his escape was discovered by a 
search party. 


“Well, I’m d——d!” said his 
skinper. ‘‘ But that's just like 
McPhedran, when all's said and 
dene.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Next morning found McPhedran up 
early, and little the worse for his pre- 
vious d-y’s adventure. A dip in the 
blue waters of Rothes: iv Bay took the 
stiffness out of his muscles ; and when 
the ‘Ruby ’’ came swishing along- 


side the pier he was as ready “for duty 
as if a three-mile swim in a rough sea 
with an insensible companion was all 
in the day's work. 
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** Morning, captain,’’ he shouted to 
the skipper. 


‘*You’re there, are you, McPhed- 


ran?’ answered the captain. 
‘“Man, you gave me a bad _ shock 
twice yesterday. Don’t do it again, 


man. I’ll see ye at breakfast once 
we're away from Craigmore.’ 

Both men went about their respec- 
tive duties, and, except at meals, saw 
little of each other during the day. 
On the evening down run the captain 
locked into the engine-room accom- 
panied by a square-built, clean-shaven 
man in naval uniform. 


‘*A naval friend o’ mine, Mr. 
McPhedran,’’ he said, by way of in- 
troduction, ‘‘ Chief Engineer McLin- 
tock of His Majesty's ship ‘ Speed- 
well.’ ”’ 

‘Pleased to meet ve, Mr. McLin- 
tock,’’ answered McPhedran. ‘‘ Man, 
I’m always glad to meet a Service 
man, more especially as I dinna get 
out to the open sea nowadays. It's 


like a sniff of the briny to get a crack 
with one o’ ye. I hope the captain 
will bring ye along to the club to- 
night. We micht hae a bit talk as 
fellow-craftsmen.”’ 

‘“T'll be delighted, I’m sure,’’ said 
McLintock, ‘‘ and if I am anything of 
a judge, you’re a master of your craft. 
Just look at your engines! Bright as 
silver, running smooth as a bicycle. 
No loose crank-pins, no defective 
packings ; not a jolt, not a sound, 
except from the condenser, which, of 
unavoidable ; and doing 
too! What’s 


course, is 
fifty-six revolutions, 
your speed at that? ”’ 

About eighteen and a half knots ; 
we're no racin’ the day, or I could 
show you anither knot at sixty-three 
revolutions. ”’ 

‘* Big speed for a boat of this size. 
What’s your horse-power ? ”’ 

- * Eighteen hundred and fifty.’’ 

‘D’ve tell me? And about racing, 
J thought that was forbidden.’ 

“Ah, well! We never jist race as 
ye might say. But whiles we sail 
alongside 0’ anither boat for a bittie, 
an’ there’s no coal saved at those 
times. But racing? What skipper 
re ould imperil the precious lives under 
his charge by doing such a thing? 
But, of course, he canna well tell what 
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a daft old engineer like me may be 
doing down below ; and if our bonnie 
boat gets the pier first the skipper’s no 
jist greatly angered.”’ 

McLintock smiled. 

‘*T see,’”’ he said, 
spirit still prevails.’’ 

The gong clanged. 
sprang to the levers. 

‘* See ye to-night at the club,’’ he 
called. ‘* I’ll be busy now for an hour 
or two.”’ 

McLintock went on deck with a kind 
of puzzled, thoughtful look on his face. 
Later on he said to the captain : 

‘* Fine man that engineer of yours. 
I have a strong impression that I’ve 
seen him before. Was he ever in the 
Navy? ”’ 

‘No, not that I know of. He has 
been in the merchant service all his 
life, but he was stationed at Hong 
Kong at a private repairing slip for 
some years. He lost his wife and 
child out there, and has been a wan- 
derer ever since until he came to us 
two yearsago. As an engineer I don’t 
know his equal, nor as a man either. 
Now you wouldn’t think to look at 
McPhedran to-day that he swam three 
miles yesterday in a rough sea with a 
senseless man in tow.”’ 

‘“*T would not. Who 
man? ’”’ 

‘“QOh, just a deck hand who was 
silly enough to fall off the paddle-box in 
yesterday’s storm.”’ 

** Let’s hear the yarn,’’ said McLin- 
tock ; and the captain told the story. 

‘* That’s fine,’’ said McLintock at 
the conclusion. ‘‘Do you know, I 
think I remember now where I saw 
your friend before. If I’m right I'll 
surprise him and all of you at the club 
to-night. Now, don’t ask any ques- 
tions,’’ he added, as the captain be- 
came interrogative. ‘‘If I told you 
what I suspect, it would spoil the fun 
to-night. So just possess your soul in 
patiénce.”’ 

There was a large gathering in the 
club that evening. © McLintock occu- 
pied the armchair reserved for impor- 
tant guests. _McPhedran was en- 
sconced in his own particular private 
chair. Pipes were going strongly, 
and conviviality was .in the air. 
McPhedran raised his voice : 

‘“ We’re honoured with the presence 


‘* that the old 


McPhedran 


was 
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of Chief Engineer McLintock, of His 
Majesty’s Navy, to-night, boys,’’ said 
he. ‘‘ We don’t see Service men here 
as often as we would like. Perhaps 
Mr. McLintock could give us a yarn 
about some of his naval experiences. 
I’m sure it would be appreciated.”’ 

‘* Hear, hear! ’’ cried the company. 

‘* Well, my friends,’? said McLin- 
tock, ‘‘ I’m a canny Scot like your- 
selves, and not much gifted with the 
gab. Also I have not had a very ad- 
venturous career. But I hear you had 
a very fine case of life-saving here yes- 
terday ’’—loud cheers from the com. 
pany, to McPhedran’s discomfiture— 
** and I shall try to tell you of a deed 
which, I think, fully equals Mr. 
McPhedran’s exploit.’’ 

‘‘Humph! That’s easy done,”’ said 
McPhedran. 

‘‘Il’m not so. sure,’’ answered 
McLintock. ‘‘ But anyhow, here goes. 
I was just a laddie at the time, maybe 
about twenty-two, when I was told off 
to come up to the Clyde to take part in 
the trials of a torpedo-boat. Of course, 
the boat was still in the hands of the 
builders, but some naval men were 
aboard. The name of that boat was 
the ‘ Firefly.’ ”’ 

McPhedran removed his pipe from 
his mouth, and looked searchingly at 
McLintock. 

**Well,’’ went on McLintock, ‘‘ tor- 
pedo-boats in those days were neither 
so big nor so fast as they are now; 
but neither was engineering science so 
far advanced, and at times it was diffi- 
cult to get the contract speed ; in the 
case of this boat the speed was to be 
25 knots, but for a while we could not 
coax more than 243 out of her. The 
builders’ men did all they could, but to 
no effect, until their engineer-in-charge 
suggested that the pitch of the pro- 
pellers was wrong. ‘The office staff 
laughed at him; but the manager, 
being desperate to get the boat off his 
hands, told the engineer to try different 
propellers if he was so minded. Fine 
I remember that engineer. A big 
giant of a man, with the strength of 
Samson ; far too big you would think 
for the engine-room of a torpedo-boat ; 
but that man could do most things he 
set his mind to.’’ 

McLintock paused for refreshments. 
McPhedran moved uneasily in his 
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chair, and bestowed anxious glances 
on McLintock as the latter took up his 
tale. 

‘* Well, the propellers were changed, 
and away we went one fine summer 
morning down to the Skelmorlie 
measured mile. These new propellers 
made a big difference. We got 254 
knots on four runs, and when all was 
over the manager sent for the engineer 
to congratulate him. Up he came, 
about as black as a nigger ; for run- 
ning a torpedo-boat is no fancy job. 
The manager had just opened his 
mouth to speak when there was a loud 
explosion Som the engine-room, fol- 
lowed by a cloud of steam, and the 
boat began to slacken speed. Up 
came the stokers pell-mell from the 
stokehold. Up also came one poor 
scalded wretch from the engine-room. 
The engineer ran to the engine-room 
ladder. The manager gripped him. 

‘*** Are you mad?’ cried he. ‘ It’s 
death to go down there.’ 

** The engineer shook him off. 

*** Sandy Dougal’s down there yet, 
and the steam must be shut off.’ 

‘““* Heavens! You’re a brave man,’ 


said the manager, as the engineer dis- 
appeared below. 


*“It seemed ages before he re- 
appeared, or rather before the scalded 
body of Sandy Dougal was shoved up 
the ladder for us to grip. We couldn’t 
see the engineer for steam. He didn’t 
come up for a few seconds more. 
They seemed like minutes. But finally 
he did appear. Willing hands helped 
him. He stood upright for a moment. 
‘ Steam’s off,’ said he, and fell sense- 
less on the deck. Friends, that man 
was scalded, horribly scalded. Never 
have I seen a man so burned and yet 
live. His sufferings must have been 
beyond words. You all know how 
steam peels the flesh. But he won 
through, thanks to an altogether ex- 
ceptional constitution. Dougal re- 
covered also. He had fallen on the 
floor of the engine-room at the explo- 
sion, and so escaped some of the 
steam. But to my mind that engi- 
neer’s action was above all praise, for 
he knew well what he was going to 
when he went down to that scalding 
engine-room..’’ 

McLintock’s voice ceased. 
was a general hum of approval. 


There 
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‘* He must have been a grand man,”’ 
said a captain. 

** What was his name? ”’ 

‘‘T never heard it at the time,” 
said McLintock. ‘‘ You see he was 
the shipbuilders’ mtan, and I was of 
the Navy, and we only exchangéd a 
few words. Besides, since I saw that 
man carried ashore on a stretcher at 
Greenock swathed all over in cotton- 
wool and bandages, I haven’t set eyes 
on him, unless—— ”’ he paused. 

‘* Unless what, man?’’ cried the 
crowd impatiently. 

‘* Unless,’? resumed McLintock, 
‘*he’s sitting in that big armchair 


- over there,’’ and he indicated McPhed- 


ran. 
‘*What’s your reason for thinking 
McPhedran’s the man, McLintock? 
Mind you, I believe he is. He looks 
guilty-like.’’ said the captain of the 
** Ruby.”’ 

‘* When I saw him then he had a full 
beard,’’ said McLintock, ‘‘ and he 
hasn’t that now. But when I saw 
him to-day I was sure I had seen a 
man of his build once before, and once 
only. For ye can’t deny, Mr. 
McPhedran, that men of your size and 
strength are not common.’’ 

“That may be,” growled McPhedran, 
“but it dosena prove I’m the man.” 

He moved towards the door, but 
McLintock interposed. ‘‘ No, Mr. 
McPhedran,’’ he said, ‘‘ this can be 
settled in a jiffy if you will just kindly 
show the company your arms.”’ 

‘** Off with your coat, McPhedran,”’ 
they cried ; and in a trice the coat was 
pulled off, and McPhedran’s mighty 
arms laid bare. 

‘‘Thou art the 
McLintock joyfully. ‘‘ Shake! This 
is the man, boys. He had a thistle 
tatooed on one arm and a ship on the 
other. And further, you see those 
white marks on both arms. Those are 
the marks left by scalding steam.’’ 

The company looked at each other 
in amazement McPhedran grabbed his 
coat. 

‘* Let me by,’’ he said. 
rushed out into the night, 

Then spoke the captain of the 
*“Ruby.’’ ‘‘ Boys, I can only repeat 
what I said yesterday to the harbour- 
master when I thought McPhedran 
was drowned—‘ Yon’s a man!’ ”*. 


man!’”’ cried 


And he 





The Evershot Mystery. 


By T. L. Pitman. 


HE practice of the law is in the 
lay mind usually regarded as a 
very dry and prosy affair, 
closely associated with dusty papers, 
musty ‘parchments, and an_unlimi- 
ted amount of red tape; and, 
in fact, the only redeeming feature 
that many people are capable of per- 
ceiving in a solicitor’s dull lot is the 
amazing facility with which he is sup- 
posed to be able to coin an almost in- 
finite number of six-and-eightpences. 

That there are times, however, when 
the Jegal practitioner departs from the 
weary round of his ordinary duties 
and enters a domain of mystery and 
excitement will, I think, be amply 
proved by the startling events here re- 
corded. 

On a dull afternoon towards the end 
of October, 1908, I found myself at 
Paddington station, setting out on a 
journey to a somewhat out-of-the-way 
corner of Dorsetshire. My train was 
timed to start at five o’clock, and as it 
wanted but a few minutes to the hour, 
I walked hurriedly down the platform, 
looking into all the carriages as I went, 
with a view to securing a vacant corner 
seat. At length I found what I was 
searching for, and as the guard came 
along at the same moment, I asked 
him if I was right for Evershot. 

‘* Yes sir,’’ he replied, opening the 
carriage door for me, ‘‘ we reach Ever- 
shot at 8.24.’ 

‘* Thank you,”’ I said, and, losing no 
time in entering the compartment, I 
very carefully deposited my portman- 
teau in the corner I had chosen, and 
took my seat by the side of it. 

I was very glad indeed to be able to 
put the portmanteau down, for I had 
been carrying it ever since ! had dis- 
missed my cab at the entrance to the 
station, and the weight was a good 
deal more than I was accustomed to. 
The motive which induced me to carry 
my own luggage, instead of securing 
the services of a porter, was the fact 
that the bag contained, in addition to 


certain articles of my own, a consider- 
able sum of money in cash and notes 
belonging to Colonel Fenwick, a 
wealthy landowner and country squire, 
who resided at Oak Lea, a few miles 
from Evershot, in Dorsetshire, on a 
visit to whose place for a few days’ 
shooting I was then proceeding. 

Colonel Fenwick was an old friend 
of mine, and I had acted as his solici- 
tor for many years, an arrangement 
which gave complete satisfaction to 
him, and brought no _ inconsiderable 
umount of profit to myself. 

I had that day completed the sale 
of some property belonging to the 
Colonel in the North of London, and 
received on his behalf the purchase 
money, amounting to upwards of ten 
thousand pounds. He had at first in- 
tended to be present at the completion 
himself, and had arranged that I 
should go down to Dorsetshire with 
him on his return the same evening, 
and have a few days’ shooting. Two 
days before the appointed day arrived, 
however, I received a letter from him, 
of which the following is a copy :— 


** Oak Lea, near Evershot, Dorset. 
** October 19, 1908. 
** Dear Dalton, 
** Re North London Completion. 


‘I find, after all, that I shall be 
unable to attend this completion, 
though, of course, no inconvenience 
will be caused to any one on this ac- 
count, as you already have the deed of 
convevance signed by myself, as well 
as all the other deeds to be handed over 
to the purchaser. 

““With regard to the purchase 
money to be received, I have occasion 
to use a considerable sum during the 
next few days, so I will ask you to be 
good encugh to retain £5,000 of the 
amount, and bring it down with you 
when you come, as, of course, mv not 
going up to town will make no differ- 
ence whatever in your visit to Oak Lea. 
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The balance please pay into my account 
at the Bank of England. . 

‘‘ If you could manage it, I should 
be glad if you would bring £1,000 in 
gold, and the remaining £4,000 in £100 
notes. If, however, bringing the gold 
will cause you any extra bother, please 
bring all notes. I am sorry to trouble 
you at all, but you know my aversion 
to local banks. 

**T will motor over to Evershot on 
Thursday evening and meet ~ you. 
Your train should arrive at 8.24. 


‘* Sincerely yours, 
**C. Fenwick.”’ 


The Colonel would have no dealings 
whatever with country banking estab- 
lishments, in consequence of his having 
so.ne ten years earlier lost a consider- 
able sum through the failure of a local 
private bank. This accounted for his 
somewhat strange request that I 
should bring £5,000 with me, instead 
of instructing his bankers to transmit 
it through a local bank in the ordinary 
wavy. 

Although I did not particularly relish 
the idea of carrying such a large sum 
of money about with me, I could not 
very well do otherwise than comply 
with his request, so I wrote him that I 
would bring the gold and notes as he 
desired, and should expect to see him 
at Evershot as arranged. 

I was very glad to get away from 
London for a few days, as I had been 
having a pretty busy time at my office 
in Gracechurch-street, and felt that the 
change would do me good. Moreover, 
there was always excellent shooting to 
be had on the Colonel’s estate, and I 
looked forward to having some really 
good spcrt. 

The journey down proved unevent- 
ful. and at half-past eight the train 
pulled up at Evershot. Picking up my 
portmanteau once more, I alighted, and 
quickly made my way out of the 
sta ‘on, fully expecting to find the 
Colonel waiting for me. Greatly to 
my surprise, however, he was not 
there, and there was no sign of a motor 
anywhere in sight. The only vehicle 
I could see was a dog-cart, which was 
standing a few yards away. 

I was puzzled to know what to do. 
Oak Lea was situate in a Icnely part 
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of the country, seven or eight miles 
from the station, and although I had 
been there several times before, and 
knew the road, yet to walk there on a 
dark night, carrying a heavy port- 
manteau, was quite out of the question. 
It was clear, therefore, that if the 
Colonel did not soon turn up, and I 
wanted to reach Oak Lea that night, 
I should have to hire a conveyance. 

While I was turning the matter over 
in my mind, a porter passed me, and 
I asked him if he knew Colonel Fen- 
wick, and, if so, whether he had seen 
anything of him that evening. ‘‘ Yes 
sir,’ he said, ‘‘I know the Colonel 
very well, but I haven't seen anything 
of him to-night.”’ 

‘* 1 want to get to Oak Lea,’’ I said, 
‘and expected to find the Colonel’s 
motor waiting for me. Where can I 
hire a trap? ”’ 

‘“You had better inquire at the 
hotel, sir,’’ he said, ‘* they'll very likely 
be able to drive you over.”’ 

The hotel was quite near the station, 
so I immediately started off to try my 
luck there. I had only gone a few 
paces, when the man who was in 
charge of the dog-cart came up to me. 

‘* Excuse me, sir,’’ he said, ‘* but I 
think I overheard you saying that you 
wanted to get to Colonel Fenwick’s 
place.”’ 

** Yes,”’ I replied; ‘‘ that is so.”° 

** Weil,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ I am afraid 
vou will not be able to hire anything at 
the hotel to-night, as I know for a 
fact that all their horses are out, taking 
some people over to Buckland Newton, 
but if you care to come with me, I'll 
give you a lift with pleasure. I’m 
going close to Oak Lea, and can put 
you down at a place from which it will 
take you only ten minutes to walk 
there °’ 

The man, who wore a large muffler 
round his neck, and had his coat collar 
turned up, for it was a raw night, 
looked like a small farmer, and, as far 
as I could judge from the very limited 
portion of his face which it was possible 
to see, his appearance was decidedly 
respectable. His age 1 put down at 
about thirty-five, though it was not 
easy to arrive at this, on acccurt of the 
way in which he was wrapped up. 
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‘** How long will it be before you are 
ready to start? ’* I asked. 

‘*T am ready now, sir,’’ he said. 
**T came to the station to meet a 
friend who was coming by train, but 
he hasn’t turned up, and I was just 
on the point of starting off home when 
I heard you telling the porter that you 
wanted to get to Oak Lea.”’ 

Stories of solitary travellers being 
robbed and brutally done to death in 
the dark on lonely country roads flitted 
uncomfortably through my brain, as I 
stood hesitating in the roadway, and 
something of what was passing in my 
mind was evidently reflected in my 
face, for the man added: ‘‘ Don’t 
come with me, if you would prefer to 
wait till the morning. I only offered 
you a lift because I thought you might 
like it, and because I should be glad 
to have some one to talk to, for a drive 
in the dark all alone is not very cheer- 
ful.” 

Feeling almost ashamed of myself 
for the ungenerous thoughts I had 
entertained concerning my companion, 
I hesitated no longer, and, thanking 
him warmly for his very kind offer, 
quickly took a seat in his cart. 

The man gave the reins a jerk, and 
Wwe were soon travelling at a good pace 
along the dark country road. I kept 
a good look-out, as I thought it was 
quite possible that Colonel Fenwick 
had been delayed in some way in his 
journey to the station, and that I might 
meet him on the road. In this I was 
disappointed, however. 

The pace at which we were travel- 
ling, and the roughness of the road, 
made conversation somewhat difficult, 
so after a few feeble attempts we gave 
it uD. 

When we had gone some three or 
four miles, noticing that my companion 
had left the highway, and turned into 
a side road which was unfamiliar to 
me. I called his attention to the fact. 
**'Yes,”’ he said; ‘‘ you’re anite right. 
T’m takine a short cut that’ll save us 
nearly a mile.*’ 

Although I was quite familiar with 
the main road, my acquaintance with 
the small lanes leading out of it was 
verv limited, and I was therefore not 
in a position to question the accuracy 
of his statement, but I, nevertheless, 
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felt a little nervous at discovering that 
we were off the beaten track, so to 
speak, especially when I thought of 
the contents of my portmanteau, and 
I instinctively found myself keeping a 
closer watch on all his movements. 
Still, it was not for me to dictate as to 
the route we were to follow, so I kept 
silence. 

As we were passing a small thicket, 
my companion suddenly lurched over 
in my direction, and nearly caused me 
to fall out of the cart. He immediately 
afterwards apologised for being so 
clumsy, and lay the blame on the 
roughness of the road; but I was far 
from satisfied with his explanation, 
and began to grow genuinely alarmed, 
for I felt positive that the action had 
been intentional on his part, and was 
not in any way due to the cause he had 
named. 

After proceeding some distance 
further, he pulled up at a spot where 
a narrow lane branched off from the 
road we had been traversing, and said : 
‘* This is where we part, sir. I turn 
down here, but you must go straight 
on for about ten minutes, when you’ll 
come out into the main road just above 
Oak Lea. You can’t possibly mistake 
your way.”’ 

Although I had begun to distrust 
him, yet he had done me no actual 
harm, and I had no proof that he was 
other than an honest man. In any case, 
I thought it best to part from him in a 
friendly way, so thanking him for his 
services, 9nd placing half a sovereign 
in his hand, I wished him good night, 
and walked quickly on in the direction 
he had indicated. 

As I hurried on, firmly grasping my 
portmanteau in my hand, I heard the 
rumble of wheels dying away in the 
distance, and soon the stillness was 
unbroken, save for the sound of my 
own footsteps and the moaning of the 
wind as ‘t swept through the trees and 
thick bashes which skirted the road. 

The country was of a lonely and 
desolate description, and I had not seen 
a single house for miles—not since 
leaving the main road, in fact. No 
one was afoot, and the solitude and 
gloom were most depressing. 

Having walked on steadilv for more 
than a quarter of an hour without cony 
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ing to any main road or seeing the 
faintest indication that I was nearing 
Oak Lea, I felt all my old fears and 
suspicions return to me with redoubled 
force, and I deeply regretted that I had 
not stayed in Evershot till the morning. 
I had not the least inkling as to where 
I was, and the horrible suspicion sud- 
denly flashed across my mind that the 
men had been deceiving me, and that 
I was nowhere near Oak Lea 

I had scarcely recovered from the 
shock that this startling thought had 
occasioned me, when I became con- 
scious of the faint sound of approach- 
ing wheels, and turning quickly round, 
I saw the pale glimmer of lights some 
distance down the road. 

Feeling apprehensive of coming 
danger, I crept in close to the hedge, 
and took shelter behind some thick 
bushes which were growing there. I 
did not have long to wait for the ap- 
proach of the vehicle, which I could see 
carried three men in it and appeared 
to be a dog-cart, similar to the one in 
which I had just been riding. As it 


passed close to the spot where I was 


concealed, I was greatly alarmed at 
hearing one of the men say : “‘ He can’t 
have gone much further.’ It was 
evident to me that this remark referred 
to myself, and that the men were en- 
deavouring to overtake me. There 
could be no doubt their motive was 
robbery, and I shuddered as I thought 
of the possible consequences if they 
succeeded in catching me. 

It was quite clear that my late com- 
panion had lured me into a lonely and 
secluded spot, so that he and his asso- 
ciates might fall upon me and rob me 
with impunity. The story which I had 
been told about the short cut to Oak 
Lea was evidently part of a deeply laid 
plot, and I at last realized only too 
well that I wis lost in a deserted and 
unfrequented part of the country. My 
only hope was that I might come across 
some cottage where I could secure 
shelter for the night. 

I waited till I saw the gleam of lights 
from the cart disappear round a bend 
in the road, and then I quickly re- 
traced my steps for a short distance till 
I came to a pathway, which I remem- 
bered passing a short time previously. 
Here I turned off, my object being to 
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elude the men in the cart, who, I felt 
sure, would return the same way as 
they had gone as soon as they had 
satisfied themselves that I was not on 
the road in front of them. 

I walked along as rapidly as I could, 
but the weight of the portmanteau I 
Was carrying greatly impeded my 
movements, and I realized that I could 
not carry it much further. 

The sky, which was fairly clear when 

I had left Evershot, had been gradu- 
ally clouding over, and my anxiety was 
much increased by finding that it was 
beginning to rain. The wind, too, 
had risen considerably, and there was 
every indication that a stormy night 
was coming. 
_ I peered anxiously in every direction 
in the hope of discovering some place 
of shelter, and at length I saw dimly 
in the gathering gloom the dark out- 
lines of what looked like a cottage, 
standing just off the roadside. Access 
to it was gained by means of an open 
gateway, which I lost no time in enter- 
ing. The building was, indeed, a cot- 
tage, but it was uninhabited, and 
proved to be in a ruinous and tumble- 
down condition. Still, any shelter was 
better than none, and as the rain had 
by this time begun to fall heavily, and 
I felt that I could not possibly carry 
my load much further, I went up to the 
door to see if it would open. 

The latch yielded readily, and I soon 
found myself inside the house. Strik- 
ing a match, I discovered that the room 
in which I stood was empty, save for 
the presence of a number of logs of 
wood and a quantity of sticks. Lead- 
ing out of the first room,,and separated 
from it by a rotten partition of wood, 
was a second apartment, which I then 
entered. Like the first room, it was 
practically empty, but lying in one cor- 
ner was a heap of straw, which I found 
on investigation to be perfectly dry, 
and on this I sat down to rest. 

It was a wretched hovel to be in, 
but still it was better than being out in 
the wind and pouring rain, and I de- 
cided to make myself as comfortable 
as I could till the morning. 

As I turned the events of the evening 
over in my mind, I could not but think 
that there must be some connection be- 
tween the singular failure of Coloned 
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Fenwick to keep his appointment and 
the appearance of the man with the 
dog-cart. In the light of the events 
which had transpired since I had 
arrived at Evershot, it seemed as if 
the man who had so deceived me had 
known of my coming, and had in 
reality been waiting for me at the 
station, though how this could possibly 
have been the case was beyond my 
comprehension, as it was extremely un- 
likely that the Colonel would have 
spoken to any one about his private 
affairs. 

For a long time the excitement 
caused by the stirring incidents of the 
evening kept me wide awake, but 
gradually a drowsy feeling crept over 
me, and I eventually dropped off to 
sleep. How long I slept I do not 
know. When I awoke I became con- 
scious of the sound of voices in the ad- 
joining room, and could see fitful 


gleams of light shining through the 
chinks and holes in the dilapidated par- 
tition, as if from a fire. 

Cautiously and noiselessly moving 


forward, I applied an eye to one of the 
many holes in the boards, and looked 
through. Three men were sitting on 
-Jogs round a fire which had been 
kindled on the hearth, and two of them 
were engaged in earnest conversation. 
Although they spoke in a low tone, it 
was soon evident from the words I 
could catch that they were having an 
angry altercation. Their backs being 
turned towards me, I was unable to see 
their faces, but from the sound of their 
voices I soon discovered, to my alarm, 
that one was my late fellow-traveller. 
He was seated in the middle. 

‘“Tt’s your fault entirelv,’’ he said, 
acdressing the man sitting on his 
right ; ‘‘ if you had been on the spot as 
arranged, we should have caught him 
up in no time. I told him he would 
rc-ch the main road in ten minutes, and 
after walking on for that length of 
time, I expect he turned down one of 
the side roads in mistake for the main 
road. 1 don’t fancy that he knows 
much about the country.”’ 

‘* All nonsense,”’ said his companion 
angrily; ‘‘ you’ve burgled the whole 
thing. He’s probably a cute chap, and 
when you tried to knock him out of the 
cart he began to smell a rat. You 
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had no business to try it on, for it was 
no part of the game. It’s my belief 
that he is in hiding. If he had turned 
down any of the side roads, we should 
have found him, for he could not have 
got so very far, and besides we’ve 
scoured all the roads about here.’’ 
““'What do you say?’’ he said, all at 
once addressing the third man. 

As I listened I felt great beads of 
perspiration break out on my forehead, 
for I realized that my position was, in- 
deed, a perilous one. 

Several times during the continuance 
of the conversation I had noticed a 
mysterious rustling sound, which I at- 
tributed to the wind, for the storm was 
still raging without. 

Suddenly, as I waited for the reply 
of the third man to the question which 
had been addressed to him, I again 
heard the faint rustling noise, and was 
amazed to feel a soft touch on my 
shoulder. Before I had time to move, 
a woman’s voice whispered in my ear : 
“For the love of heaven, Mr. Dalton, 
don’t make the slightest sound, or 
your life may be in danger. You must 
cover yourself and your bag with the 
straw till the men are gone, or they 
may find you. Don’t leave this house 
till broad daylight. Then go straight 
up the little hill in front of you. When 
you get to the top you will see Oak Lea 
in the distance, about two miles off.”’ 

I tried to speak, but astonishment 
prevented me. ‘‘ I must go now,”’’ she 
continued. ‘‘I have come here at 
great personal risk to warn you, but I 
cannot answer any questions. Only 
trust me, and you will be safe.”’ 

Before I could open my lips to thank 
her, she had moved from my side, and 
a few moments later an almost in- 
audible creaking fell upon my ears, as 
if a door had been stealthily opened in 
the ide of the room farthest removed 
from the partition. Then I knew she 
had gone. 

My mind was in a whirl. Who was 
this woman, and how could she pos- 
sitly have known my name and that I 
had a bag with me which it was’ ad- 
visable to hide? Why, again, had 
she come at great personal risk to 
warn me? The ,whole occurrence 
seemed like a dream. 

The thing which impressed me more 











than anything else was her intense 
earnestness, of which there could be no 
doubt, and I felt I should be doing 


wisely in following her advice. I 
therefore left my place at the partition, 
and slowly and carefully covered my 
portmanteau and myself with the 
straw. 

I had barely completed my task, 
when a movement in the next room 
seemed to indicate that the party was 
about to break up, and the sound of 
heavy footsteps entering the room in 
which I lay clearly proved that one of 
the men was taking a look round. I 
held my breath and waited, but I was 
not kept long in suspense. He was 
apparently quite satisfied with what he 
saw, for I soon heard him returning to 
the room from which he came. 

Shortly after this, to my infinite re- 
lief, the men went’ out, and closed the 
door behind them. I listened till the 
sound of their footsteps had quite 
died away, and then crept out from 
under the straw 1 did not go to sleep 
again; I felt too much agitated for 
that. 

The morning seemed ages in com- 
ing, but at length the first faint streaks 
of the dawn appeared. Soon it grew 
light enough for me to see round the 
room, and then I dimly distinguished 
the door which my mysterious visitor 
had made use of. On inspection | 
found that this opened into another 
smaller room, which gave access to a 
field at the back of the house. 

As by this time the day had fully 
broken, I made my way out into the 
road, and looked round. The storm 
of the night before had spent itself, 
and the sky was clear. The hill the 
woman had spoken of lay in front of 
me, and when J kad reached its sum- 
mit I saw Oak Lea in the distance as 
she had described. 

Of the completion of my journey to 
the house there is no occasion to speak, 
suffice it to say that when I did get 
there I was well nigh exhausted. 

The Colonel’s astonishment at see- 
ing me was unmistakable. ‘*‘ Why, I 
thourht vou were in London,”’ he cried, 
after he had shaken me by the hand, 
and then, noticing my soiled and travel- 
stained appearance, he _ added: 
“ Wherever have you been? ”’ 
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‘* Didn’t you get my letter yesterday 
sayine that I was coming? ’’ I asked 
in surprise. 

** Ves,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘ but that 
was afterwards varied by your tele- 
gram.”’ 

‘“ My telegram! 
telegram,’’ I said. 

The Colonel looked incredulous, and 
after feeling in the breast-pocket of his 
coat for a moment, produced an en- 
velope of the well-known salmon 
colour, from which he drew an official 
fe.m, and handed it to me. Taking 
the paper from him, I read with amaze- 
ment the following message: ‘‘ Pur- 
chaser not ready with money to-day. 
Completion now fixed for to-morrow. 
Am writing.—Dalton.”’ The telegram 
appeared to be perfectly genuine, and 
I observed that it had been handed in 
at the Gracechurch-street Post Office 
at 4.15 on the previous afterncon. 

For a moment I stood lost in 
astonishment. Then the truth dawned 
upon me. The telegram was part of a 
cleverly arranged scheme, and had 
been sent off to prevent Colonel Fen- 
wick from meeting me at the station. 
By adopting this artifice the plotters 
had judged, and judged rightly, that 
I should easily fall into their hands. 

When I had slightly recovered from 
the astonishment occasioned by my dis- 
covery, I turned to the Colonel, who 
was gazing at me with a look of won- 
der on his countenance, and gave him 
as full and concise an account of my 
adventures since arriving at Evershot 
the previous evening as the agitated 
state of my mind would permit. 

The Colonel was greatly concerned 
and upset, and blamed himself for 
having asked me to bring the cash and 
notes, which had, without doubt, been 
the cause of all my misfortunes. ‘I 
am utterly unable to throw any light 
on the mystery,’ he said. ‘‘ The 
only persons who know anything of my 
monetary affairs beyond yourself are 
my wife and private secretary. The 
first is, of course, beyond suspicion, 
and as to the latter, he has been in mv 
employ for some years, and has proved 
himself on many occasions to be a man 
of the strictest honour and integrity. 
! know he is quite incapable of plan- 
ning this affair.”’ 


I didn’t send any 
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I made no reply, for I was thinking 
of the existence of the telegram, which 
pointed to the fact that some one in 
London must have been a party to the 
plot, and an ugly suspicion crossed my 
mind with reference to my own office 
staff, the senior members of which 
were fully aware of the arrangements 
I had made for my visit to Oak Lea. 

All our endeavours to unravel the 
mystery proved ineffectual, and al- 
though my host pressed me to remain 
with him, I was so unsettled by what 
had happened that I gave up my pro- 
jected shooting expedition, and re- 
turred to London that night. 

* * * 


Three months elapsed without bring- 
ine any solution to the mystery. The 
police had taken the matter up with 
their customary vigour and _intelli- 
gence, but although they had gained 
much information and followed up 
manv slight clues with amazing in- 
genuity, all their efforts to arrive at the 
heart of the mystery had, so far, been 
unsuccessful. Grave suspicion had 
fallen on several persons, but the evi- 
dence in each case had turned out to 
be of such a flimsy and unsubstantial 
character that no charge could pos- 
sibly be brought against them. 

One day, nearly four months after 
the events first recorded, I was sitting 
in my office, when a slight tap came 
on my door, and Colonel Fenwick sud- 
denly walked into the room. His face 
was grave, and he said he had come up 
to town expressly to see me in relation 
to the Evershot mystery, as he called it. 

To give a full report of our interview 
would weary the reader, so I will 
merely give a brief summary of what 
the Colonel told me. 

Three days previously, when he was 
out motoring, his car had skidded, and 
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his private secretary, who was riding 
with him, had been thrown violently 
out. The man had been severely hurt, 
and, after lingering a couple of days, 
had died. Before dying, however, ‘he 
had made a startling confession. It 
was he who had engineered the at- 
tempted robbery, his accomplices being 
two of his brothers, who had since left 
the country. The telegram had been 
sent off for him by a friend in London, 
who knew nothing whatever of the 
plot. 

The Colone!, who took the matter 
grcatly to heart, was naturally much 
shocked and pained to find that the 
man in whom he had placed such im- 
plicit confidence had so deceived him. 
For my own part, I had always sus- 
pected the private secretary, for I could 
not bring myself to believe that any of 
my clerks had been base enough to 
betray professional secrets, and I was 
very glad to find my opinion of them 
confirmed. 

So far, the mystery was cleared up, 
but who was the woman who had come 
through the storm to warn me on that 
memorable night? The most likely 
explanation I can give is that she was 
a sweetheart of the secretary’s, that he 
had told her all the details of what was 
planned, and that she, fearing there 
mieht be bloodshed, had kept watch. 
She had possibly kept me in view from 
the time I had left the dog-cart. At 
all events, she must have seen me enter 
the tumble-down cottage. 

Although I have had inquiries made 
with a view of confirming this supposi- 
tion, I have not up to the present been 
able to obtain any absolute proof. 
Certain small facts which have recently 
come to light, however, render it 
pretty certain that my theory is sub- 
stantially correct. 

















HE was a Polo Pony; both in 
India and Egypt she had car- 
ried him, and played with him, 

and many a hotly-contested game they 
went through together and came out 
on the winning side. 

But, alas! the playing life of a Polo 
Pony cannot last for all time, and when 
his regiment was ordered home she 
came too. Not to carry his colours at 
Ranelagh or Hurlingham, but to live 
the remainder of her life in luxurious 
retirement. 

Well indeed it was for the Polo Pony 
that the place was near his English 
home, from whence he could come most 
days and visit his little favourite. 

Over the bars of her paddock gate 
she would watch for his coming, and 
when the light dog-cart whirled round 
the corner she would greet the sight of 
it with a low, eager whinny. The 
road lay some way off, and the Polo 
Pony was too deeply affectionate to be 
loudly demonstrative, but he knew that 
she waited his coming, and seldom dis- 
appointed her. 

Then there came a day when the visit 
was prolonged far beyond its usual 
duration, and—most extraordinary oc- 
currence—he brought sugar and apples 
in his pocket. 

Poor little Polo Pony! not till many 
days were gone did she realise what it 
all meant ; the petting and the sweets, 
the farewell stroke of her muzzle so 
often repeated, the lingering way he 
had drawn her nervous, silky ears 
through strong but gentle fingers. 
Week after week went by, but the 
officer came no more to see his Polo 
Pony. She grew restless after long ex- 
pectation, and when still he did not 
come refused to eat, and even grew 
_ with the groom who tended 

er. 


She was a neat and clever little 


jumper, and the man had put up a 
couple of rails between the shed and the 
loose box, so that when he went with 
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her food she could clear them one after 
the other in beautiful style. 

But as the days and weeks passed the 
Polo Pony fretted herself sick, and not 
all the care and coaxing was able to 
make her do more than mouth in a 
heartless way at the food offered. 

At last she grew so weak and ill that 
she stayed in her box all day, though 
the door was kept open, lest she be 
tempted into the paddock by the bright 
sun and the green pasture. But the 
sad little Polo Pony thought of nothing 
save the master whom she watched for 
and who did not come. Even the 
groom—not of those given to senti- 
ment—was heard to mutter more than 
once that he’d give a week’s pay if 
he could only ‘‘ mak’ the wee beastie 
un’erstand ! ”’ 

But it was impossible ; they could 
not tell the sorrowing Polo Pony that 
her master was winning glory for his 
country, fame for his regiment, and 
undying honour for his name in the 
great war raging over-seas; how dar- 
ingly he attacked the most impene- 
trable places and carried all before 
him ; how he guarded their own troops 
from a sudden and deadly raid ; and 
how, after an almost hand-to-hand en- 
counter, he and his men entered the 
enemy’s camp and released the English 
prisoners. 

The weeks went by and became 
months, and then one day the groom 
was later than usual of coming with 
the seldom-tasted oats ; his hard face 
was strangely moved, he was very 
gentle with the sad-eyed Polo Pony. 

‘* 1’m fair thankful ye canna’ un’er- 
stand. It wad be an awful thing to 
tell ye,’’ he said, making up her straw 
with extra care. 

Again weeks passed, and the Polo 
Pony grew more feeble in spite of all 
that veterinary art could do. Then 
came a day when a strange and fevered 
excitement was upon her ; she stood by 
the rails with anxious, pleading eyes 
turned persistently towards the road, 
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Late in the afternoon a carriage 
bowled into view ; and then—the first 
time for many a long day—the Polo 
Pony uttered the low, glad whinny. 
Her master did not hold the reins him- 
self, as he had always been wont to do ; 
he sat very still, and, warm though 
the day was, wore many wraps and 
rugs. But all that was as nothing to 
the Polo Pony ; he was there—it was 
enough—he was come back! Eagerly, 
ah, how eagerly, she waited for the 
moment when reaching the corner they 
w vuld turn towards her. How long are 
the last moments of a waiting which is 
all but over. Now they must turn, 
soon he would come as of old, and she 
Bis with a dumb misery, move 
acute than all the weary waiting which 
had gone before, the Polo Pony realised 
that the corner to the farm was passed 
unheeded, the trap was going swiftly 
away from her, and in a few moments 
would be lost to sight. With a wild 
terror almost amounting to madness 
she threw up her head, and, all weak 
as she was, charged the rails in front, 


without even a thought that the other 
wy out was left open since she grew 


sick. Over the first set of bars she 
tumbled somehow, landing with a pitch 
forward on her head. The next flight 
was higher, but careering at it reck- 
lessly and with eyes for nothing but 
her rapidly-disappearing master, she 
crashed against it and fell amid a litter 
of broken timber. All her wiry 
strength was long since gone, only 
some unknown nervous force had en- 
abled her to make even the first effort, 
and now she lay, without moving, 
where she fell. When the groom came 
in an hour’s time to see her safe for 
ti. night he found the Polo Pony lying 
there among the scattered timber—she 
was still and cold. 

They said they dared not send word 
to her master, who had more pain and 
sorrow to bear than can be carried bv 

most men ; they buried her in a quiet 
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corner of the wood by thé paddock’s 
edge, and over her they erected a stone 
bearing words more truthful in their 
short simplicity than many a carefully- 
worded human eulogy. 

Again time passed, till the officer was 
so far recovered from the terrible illness 
and calamity as to ask news of his 
little brown favourite. When they told 
him he sat for long without speaking : 
then in a low voice asked that one of 
the small hoofs might be preserved. 
But even this was denied to the man 
who had gone through so much for his 
country, who with so little thought of 
self had, in the end, all the pain and ~ 
the hardship to bear. He had been ter- 
ribly shaken and shattered, and now 
just for a brief space—no one knew 
how much he had counted on feeling 
the Polo Pony’s soft nose snuggle 
against his arm again—his habitual 
quiet pluck deserted him. 

‘It isn’t fair,’”’ he cried, with a 
stifled groan. ‘‘ I could almost wish 
sometimes that we'd played the safe 
game out there! ”’ 

But this moment of physical weak- 
ness—for it was nothing more—passed 
as quickly as it had come, when a few 
days later he was taken to the grave in 
the wood. 

‘* This is the place, and they have 
marked it with a stone,’’ said the man 
who had guided the slow footsteps. 

‘* What is on the stone? ”’ turning a 
sadly-scarred face and for ever sight- 
less eyes in the direction indicated. 

‘** The Polo Pony of one who has 
been a brave Officer, and will ever be a 
noble man. Faithful unto death,’ ”’ 
read out the attendant in a low voice. 

Then the groom came, and with com- 
passionate face told the sad story. 

‘* Well, I suppose it’s all in the day's 
wor': ; a man has no choice but to do 
his best and his duty. And, at all 
events, that last line on the stone 1s 
true,’’ murmured the officer as he was 
led away. 








The Elephant and the 
Rhinoceros. 


A Story for Children. 


By Ada Leonora Harris. 


HE Rhinoceros heaved a sigh 
which seemed to come from his 
very boots—and a Rhinoceros, 

you know, wears very thick boots. 

‘‘ It’s no use,’’ he said. ‘‘ You can 
make sausages out of a pig, but you 
can’t make poetry out of a Rhinoceros, 
and it’s no use pretending you can. 
I’ve tried it upside down and inside out 
and sideways, and I can’t make it 
rhyme with anything.” 

**T once saw a Rhinoceros 
Bathing in the Bosphorus,” 
hummed the Elephant. 

The Rhinoceros shook his head. 

‘‘T’m quite sure you never did,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ And it isn’t a real rhyme, 
either.”” 

‘It might be better, I admit,’’ said 
the Elephant ; ‘‘ but it might be a good 
deal worse. Just lend me a stump of 
lead pencil, will you? And the back 
of an envelope or something. I’ve an 
idea in my head. And _ ideas, if not 
nailed on the spot, generally get mis- 
laid.” 

‘I’m afraid I can’t oblige you,” 
said the Rhinoceros, after he had rum- 
maged and routed round his den. 
“Wait a minute, though. Here’s.a 
cabbage stump, and—yes, here’s the 
paper my lunch was wrapped in. Will 
that do?” 

“It’s better than nothing,’’ said the 
Elephant, smoothing out the paper with 
his trunk and rubbing the cabbage 
stump to a point. 

The Rhinoceros watched him for 
about half an hour or so in silence. 
Then he remarked, ‘‘ I suppose that’s 
poetry you’re writing? I saw you bite 
off that last line to make it the same 
length as the others.’’ 

The Elephant blushed a deep drab. 

“Wait a bit,’’ he said, ‘‘ until I’ve 
polished it up, and then, if you like, 
I'll read it to you.”’ 

‘Take your time,’’ said the Rhino- 


ceros ; ‘‘ but mind you only write on 
one side of the paper—the side that 
hasn’t any mustard on it. Ready? 
All right, fire away.”’ 
Read the Elephant— 
***T asked him once, I asked him twice, 
I asked him yet again ray 

‘*That makes three times alto- 
gether,’’ said the Rhinoceros. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you say, ‘I asked him three 
times,’ and have done with it ?’’ 

‘**T asked him yet again ’—that’s 
thrice,’’ went on the Elephant. 

** So it is,’’ said the Rhinoceros ; 
‘‘only you might have boiled it down 
more.”’ 

The Elephant ignored this remark, 
and read on— 

*** While none—admission was half-price— 

Were near us.’ ”’ 

** What was the good of charging 
half-price if there was nobody there ?”’ 
interrupted the Rhinoceros. ‘‘I call it 
throwing money away.”’ 

““ That’s poetic licence,’’ explained 
the Elephant. 

‘* Does that mean poetry may be 
consumed on the premises ?’’ inquired 
the Rhinoceros ; ‘‘ because I’m not sure 
we've got that kind. I don’t believe 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals would allow it. 
What’s more, I haven’t the least idea 
what you are driving at.’’ 

“‘If you’re going to argue about 
every line in this fashion,’’ said the 
Elephant, irritably, “‘ we shall never 
get through. Poetic licence means 
look after the rhyme, and leave the 
sense to look after itself. Now, where 
was |? 

*** Though none—admission was half-price 
Were near us. 
I said, ‘‘ I wish you’d tell me why 
You seem to shun the passer-by ? 
You seem to shun the passer-by ? 


And wherefore you were christened Rhi- 
Noceros?”’’”’ 


‘* That’s just what I’ve always said,”® 
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exclaimed the Rhinoceros, excitedly. 
**Why was I? When they said, 


* Name this animal,’ why didn’t they 
give me a pet name like—like ‘ Dodo,’ 
for instance ?’’ 
The Elephant shrugged his shoulders, 
as much as to imply that he gave it up. 
‘“** The tiger in the next-door van,’”’ 


he went-on, 

“¢ T-mean the one in Llack*and-tan—— 

‘It isn’t a tiger,’’ put in the Rhino- 
ceros. ‘‘ It’s a Grizzly Bear—you know 
that as well as I do—and he’s snoring 
away like anything at this very minute.”’ 

‘* Does a Grizzly Bear wear black 
and tan?’’ asked the Elephant, with a 
long-suffering expression. ‘‘I’d got 
to make it rhyme with ‘ van’ somehow. 
Let him snore. If you wake him up, 
as you will if you don’t look out, you'll 
soon find out what Grizzly Bear rhymes 
with.”” 

‘*Go on,”’ said the Rhinoceros, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ What about the tiger ?”’ 

““* The tiger in the next-door van.’” 
repeated the Elephant ; 

“Is rather deaf and therefore can- 

Not hear us.’ ”’ 

(‘‘ That’s a good thing,’’ muttered 
the Rhinoceros.) 

*** He answered with a tearful eye, 

** Although to keep things straight I try, 
You can’t deny I’m still Awry- 
Noceros.”’’” 

**T am,’’ sobbed the Rhinoceros, 
suddenly giving way to uncontrollable 
emotion. ‘‘I don’t deny it. But I’m 
not to blame. It isn’t my fault. It 
all depends upon the way I’m spelt.”’ 

‘‘ Well, cheer up,’’ said the Ele- 
pkant, putting his trunk through the 
bars and slapping him on the back. 
‘* We'll see if we can’t spell you differ- 
ertly in the next verse.’’ 

Tke Rhinoceros rubbed his eyes with 
his hoofs, and gradually became 
calmer, while the Elephant cleared his 
throatiand read— 
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*** The day is short, the way is long, 

The wind blo.vs hot as well as strong,’ 

I said, ‘Suppose you sing a song——’’ 

**Iidon’t sing,’’ put in the Rhino- 
ceros, hastily. ‘‘ I’m not the figure 
for it. And I’m always afraid of break- 


ing down——”* 
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**You’re too thin-skinned,’’ inter. 
rupted the Elephant. ‘‘ You’re too 
thin-skinned, as I’ve often said before, 
and it’s a great mistake.”’ 

‘“‘] was going to say breaking down 
the platform,’’ continued the Rhino- 
ceros. 

*“* That’s quite another thing,” said 
the Elephant. ‘‘ I’ve done that myself 
before now. Let me see, whére was 
] dd 
““*T said, ‘Suppose you sing a song 

To cheer us?’ 

He gave the largest kind of sigh——’” 

‘“‘I beg your pardon, what size did 
you say? ’’ inquired the Rhinoceros. 

“I said ‘ sigh,’ not ‘ size,’ ’’ replied 
the Elephant, wrinkling his trunk in 
annoyance at the interruption. ‘‘ How 
you do keep putting in and putting me 
out.”’ : 

“He gave the largest kind of sigh,” 
he repeated, emphasizing the last word 
with a slap of his trunk, 

** Remarked his throat was rather dry,” 

** Then sang ‘ the bloom -is on the Rye= 

Noceros.’ ”’ 

** Ts that all ?’’ asked the Rhinoceros, 
yawning, as the poet looked round for 
applause ; ‘‘ because I’m dying, simply 
dying, for my tea.’’ 

‘* There’s one more verse,’’ said the 
Elephant, in a rather hurt tone of 
voice : 


*** Then these last words he up and spoke—’”* 


*** Up and spoke’ isn’t grammar,” 
corrected the Rhinoceros. ** You 
shou. say ‘ he spoke up.’ ”’ 

The Elephant was so disgusted that 
he drove his trunk right through the 
paper and read in a voice husky with 
indignation— 

“** Then these last words he up and. spoke, 

** You're not,’’ he said, ‘‘ like other folk, 

Who only come to laugh and joke, 
And jeer us. 

I’m really grieved to say ‘ Good-bye,’ 

But time is up, and I must fly——”’” 

The Elephant sneezed so loudly that 
the Grizzly Bear in the next cage woke 
up with a start, and sat up on his hind 
legs and made unkind remarks. 

‘I told you,’’ said the Rhinoceros, 
as soon as he could get a word in edge- 
ways ; ‘‘I particularly told you not to 
write on the mustardy side of the 
paper 1”” 








